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the bread nobody can buy 


These are not ‘‘toy’’ loaves—not half-loaves. They are standard, 
one-pound, bakery-style loaves—from a bakery equipped with full- 
size mixers, dividers, rounders, ovens. 

Yet they’re not for sale. You couldn’t buy bread, rolls, cakes, 
sweet goods—or any baked food from this bakery! Its 
business is simply to prove the performance of Pillsbury’s 
Bakery Flours and Mixes under actual commercial 
bakery formulas and methods. Is there any 
more practical way to be sure how flour 


will bake up in actual use? 


gy PILLSBURY’S 
EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY 


1. Testing flour made from samples 
of wheat, helps to determine what 


wheats to buy. 


2. Testing samples taken several times 
a day from regular runs of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours, makes sure 
no lot is released for shipment until it pre-proves itself 


in actual bakery production. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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and wrap it up in an attractive package 
. . . that’s the direct route to customer 
preference. A quality product in a qual- 
ity package . . . both contribute to 
success. And if, perchance, you slip 
up on either one, there is no turning 
back down the street to pick up the 
customers you’ve missed. 


Give them a good honest piece of goods 


The Road fo 
CUSTOMER 
PREFERENCE 
Is a 


STREET 





Get on the right road now! Use a bag 
that dresses up your product .. . that 
gives it adequate protection against ship- 
ping hazards. Use bags by Chase . . . 
burlap, cotton, or paper . . . the bags 
that are made by master craftsmen from 
premium materials and printed to make 
your brand stand out above the others in 
the market places of the world. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) 



















“<QNE WAY” 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 155 EAST 44TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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—— BUFFALO GOSHEN, IND. DALLAS CHICAGO DENVER BOISE 
’ TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 
S E R VI C E d PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CiTy HUTCHINSON 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY INSURANCE 














WHEATS * FLOURS + AND BREAD 


Wheats for bread are grown as always—by the sun and the rain and the good 
rich soil. And flour for breads are ground from those wheats, according to 
their baking strength, by the millers skill. 
Gone are the days when bakers had to worry over what kind of wheat crop 
Nature provided. Gone are the need for shop experiments; the annual troubles with new 
crop variables. Today you go smoothly along, depending always on Commander- 
Larabee bakers flours, secure in the knowledge that all of milling science and skill 
are combined to give you uniformity of baking characteristics and desired 
loaf quality from day to day and year to year. _ | 
This war-year is no exception, for you can depend upon your favorite Commander 
or Larabee bakers flours as always. They help you bake the breads that best 
suit your requirements. And whatever type or_grade of flour you want is to be had 
in Commander or Larabee brands, milled from northwestern or southwestern wheats 
as you prefer. Consult your Commander or Larabee representative for full information 


about the flours you require this year. 


: 7 COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « MINNEAPOLIS 
; PORMANOER MILLING COMPANY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ~ LARABEE FLOUR miley ‘COMPANY * _KANSAS 6 * ret FLOUR mus SEMPANY bd BUFFALO 
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own'Urier 
FLO U R 


Keep right on baking Town Crier this year 
the way you baked it so successfully last 
year. It has the same generous quality, the 
same high baking standards that always dis- 
tinguish this great flour. 













Perhaps in time you will make a slight change 
here or there to get even better loaf quality, 
but we know you'll like your bread by fol- 
lowing your standard procedure. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLY‘S FAMOUS” 








Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 





AF IMINISIEIE A \ 
MILLING | |W 


ae 


PURPOSEFUL FLOUR 


Bakers who are unable 
to take the time to be 
painstaking in these 
days find that Kelly's 
Famous is a deter- 
mined flour—it goes 
right on making good 
bread in spite of many 


a bake shop bobble. 












“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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The use of laminated airplane plywood may 
make possible a lighter and cheaper trailer such 
as this after the war. Molded monocoque con- 
struction will result in increased strength and 
safety, while a number of remarkable interior 
features will do much to make the Trailer of 
Tomorrow a real home on wheels. 


Created by Dohner & Lippincott ; 
Copyright 1944 by The Whitney Publishing Company 


— S 
By. BREAD OF TOMORROW Is HERE 19¥ 
AY ss 


AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 


WHITE BREAD 


Speed the Victory 


Wa R 
with War bonds 


HE Trailer of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread 

of Tomorrow already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, con- 

taining the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the maintenance of 

strength and stamina in these energy-depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of 

Tomorrow. When Victory and peace come once again, Enriched White Bread will 

be a fundamental source of the essential nutrients required to promote the health 
and well-being of future generations. 

The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, 
are contributing greatly to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking 
industry will continue to play an important réle in the building of a strong and 
healthy people. 

As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. 
offers a central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our re- 
sources, experience, and technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve 
you. Remember, Merck is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, 
and large-scale production of these vitally important substances. 








*MERCK 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


for Bread « Rolls * Buns 


MERCK 
VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 
for Flour Enrichment 


MERCK 
PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 
FOR FLOUR ENRICHMENT: 


VITAMIN By 
(Thiamine Hydrochloride) 


VITAMIN B2 
(Riboflavin) 


NIACIN 


*Merck Enrichment Tablets are dis- 
tributed by yeast companies. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Mnufactuning Chemise RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Cal. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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The lady in charge of your post war plan 


She can fix it so you'll get more business than 
you can handle... or she can “plan” you right 
out of the picture. 

One way to sew up her loyalty for keeps now 
is to give her the best tasting loaf of bread you 
can bake. The same loaf today as yesterday. To- 
morrow’s the twin of today’s. 

To do this takes a flour of the same uniform 
quality from lot to lot, from sack to sack. Not 
approximately the same, but exactly. Bin-aged 
flour is that kind. Let us tell you why. 

We built our 50,000 cwt. aging plant to en- 
able us to mill, not for random delivery, but for 
storage. Instead of short runs of particular grades 
to fill immediate needs, we make long, continuous 
runs of each kind of flour. This gives ample time 


Ins 
= BIN 


AGED => 


MINNEAPOLIS 


and opportunity to adjust the milling operation 
to hairline accuracy. 


And bin-aged flour comes to you fully and 
uniformly aged, ready for immediate use. It is 
aerated directly after milling, stored for a set 
period under ideal aging conditions, aerated again 
just before packing. 


You can be dead sure that every sack of bin- 
aged flour is exactly alike. It is milled the same 
and it has the same ready-to-use age. 


It gives you smooth production. It makes up 
into the same uniformly good finished products, 
day to day. It helps you get and hold customers. 

Your post war plan has a better chance if it’s 


BIN-AGED! 





- ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 















“ISMERTA” 


This robust flour, with broad 
capacity and unfailing per- 
formance, does many bakery 
jobs easily that the same bak- 
ers with other flours often 
find troublesome and time- 
consuming. Ismerta has a gen- 
erous supply of quality plusses 
that are quickly reflected in 
your balance sheet. 








Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
job as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
eee MILLING COMPANY 


SEY Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Soft Wheat Millers Draw Subsidy Blank 





DROP OF 4%sc FOR AUGUST GIVES 
ZERO RATE; HARD WHEAT OFF 27sc 


Pacific Coast Figure Reduced to 18c—Durum Rate Increased to 
14c—Pre-Subsidy Selling Rush Absent as 
Sales Hold to Normal 


For the first time since the program 
was started, part of the milling indus- 
try is now operating without a subsidy. 
\ zero rate for soft wheat was estab- 
lished for August by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., at 414,c drop from the pre- 
ceding month. Reduction of 21%¢ in 
the hard wheat rate also was made by 
DSC, making the August figure 1314,c 
hu, and the Pacific Coast average was 
reduced 1c to 18c. The durum subsidy 
was increased Ic to l4c. 

Except for soft wheat millers who had 
hopes for a change in the method of cal- 
culating their subsidy, the new rates 
were about as expected. 

The pre-subsidy selling rush that was 
apparent at the end of May and June 
did not materialize to any important ex- 
tent in the last few days of July. There 
were some large sales and enough scat- 
tered small ones to make July 29 and 
July 81 lively booking days, but there 
was none of the frantic volume of busi- 
ness that marked the previous two month 
ends. Most of the large interstate bak- 
ing companies bought flour in the last 
week, some of them two to three months’ 
needs, which helped to boost the total, 
but the average flour buyer was not 
active in market. The heavy previous 
bookings apparently had taken care of 
the needs of many flour users. After the 
new subsidy went into effect, business 
slumped off as usual. 

The further reduction of the soft 
wheat flour subsidy to zero was a dis- 
appointment to many millers but it was 
not entirely unexpected by eastern mill- 
ers. Soft wheat prices have been very 
low through eastern territory, running 
into a higher basis farther west. At 
the western end of the soft wheat belt, 
millers are at the most disadvantage. 
The most unfavorable position is created 
in comparison with low protein hard 
wheats for family flour, on which a 13c 
subsidy is paid. 

The soft wheat committee that con- 
ferred with DSC on the subsidy rate 
question last week contended that the 
Wheat formula from which the subsidy 
was calculated gave too great an em- 
phasis to the Baltimore market, particu- 
larly at this time of year. It was rec- 

ommended that the relative importance 


Texas Mills Fill 
Mexican Orders 


Fort WortH, Texas.—The Mexican 
flour purchasing agency, which inquired 
for prices on 335,000 sacks the past week, 
bought a large part of that amount, it 
has been learned, most of it apparently 
from a few Texas mills. Shipments of 
both wheat and flour seem to be moving 
more freely through border gateways. 








of Baltimore be decreased through the 
addition of Kansas City to the list of 
soft wheat markets used in the calcula- 
tion, which include also Toledo, St. Louis 
and the Ohio River area, It was also 
suggested that certain changes be made 
in the grades of flour to which the 
wheat prices are related. 

Although DSC officials made no com- 
mitment, it is believed that the Balti- 
more market influence was diluted in 
the present rate calculations but, even 
with this modification, apparently aver- 
age wheat prices failed to justify a 
soft wheat subsidy this month. 

Although the negotiations have not 
removed the subsidy differences between 
soft wheat and other rates, it is likely 
that the conferences will be resumed 
shortly. Trade sources say that DSC 
is co-operating with the industry in 
every respect and will accept reasonable 
suggestions that fall within the limita- 
tions of the subsidy regulations. 

Time also has eliminated some of the 
differences between the high and low 
ends of hard wheat cash prices in va- 
rious markets and spring and hard win- 
ters now are on a-more closely com- 
parable basis for current cash prices. 

Following are the subsidy rates for 
August, with comparisons: 


Outside Pacific Area Pacific 
Hard Soft All 
Month Wheat Wheat Durum Wheat 
August... 13 ‘ 14 18 
SON 2 oi 15% 4% 13 19 
SURG occ ick 19 18 20% 26 
Be Vas 25% 12 20% 26 
April 25% 12 20 24 
March .... 25 12 16 24 
February... 22% 12 16 24% 
January .. 21 9% 11% 18% 
December. 16 5% 6 14 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Leads 
in Semolina 


Sales to WFA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. led the list of sellers of semo- 
lina and farina under Award 149 with 
8,000,000 Ibs at $3.49 sack, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. The purchases were announced 
by the Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was the next largest seller with 
4,200,000 Ibs of farina at $3.25 sack, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Other semolina sell- 
ers included Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., with 3,250,000 Ibs at $3.49 sack, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, and Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., selling 1,930,000 lbs at $3.57, 
f.o.b. St. Paul. The Midland Flour 
Milling Co,, Kansas City, sold 480,000 
lbs of farina at $3.41, f.o.b. Blackwell, 
Okla. One of the vendors stated in its 
offer that bag companies have reported 
80-day delivery requirements on paper 
liners. 

Under Award 148, four vendors sold 
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5,600,000 Ibs of hard wheat patent cae 

‘ery flour, enriched. International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, sold 2,000,000 lbs 
at $3.39 sack, f.o.b. Buffalo, N. Y. King 
Midas Flour Mills sold equal quantity, 
f.o.b. Hastings, Minn., at $3,831 sack. 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N 
Y., sold 1,000,000 Ibs f.o.b. that point 
at $3.43 sack, not compressed. Victor 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., sold 
600,000 Ibs at $3.525, f.o.b. Pittsford. 

Three vendors participated in a pur- 
chase of 2,600,000 lbs of hard wheat 
clear flour, enriched. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. was awarded the major por- 
tion of the order with acceptance of its 
offer of 2,000,000 lbs at $3.855 sack, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, N. Y. King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, sold 400,000 Ibs at $3.22 
sack, f.o.b. Hastings, Minn. Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. sold 200,000 lbs at 
$3.20 sack, f,o.b. Alton, III. 

Purchase of 2,240,000 lbs of semolina 
under Award 159 was shared equally 
between Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, and 
the Amber Milling Co. Division of the 
Farmers Union, Rush City, Minn. Each 
firm sold 1,120,000 Ibs with Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. receiving $3.56 sack and 
Amber Milling Co, receiving $3.59 sack. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED CHANGES 

Omana, Nes.—R. S. Dickinson, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, has announced four pro- 








motions in its sales staff and manage- 
ment in Nebraska. H. A. Glade, man- 
ager at Decatur, will be transferred to 
Omaha about Nov. 1. A. L. John- 
son, manager at Grand Island, will go 
to Decatur to replace Mr. Glade, and 
Mac Brown, head of the grain depart- 
ment at Grand Island, is now in charge 
there. The new sales manager at Grand 
Island is Cliff Hansen, former salesman 
in that area. 








New Crop Spring 
Wheat Arrives 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The first new 
crop spring wheat of the season arrived 
at Minneapolis on July 31. The initial 
receipts consisted of four cars, three of 
them having been shipped from Gallup, 
S. D., by the J. H. Peck Elevator and 
one from Mellette, S. D., by the Far- 
mers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. 

The grain tested from 5814 to 5914, Ibs 
bu, ranging from 12.60 to 13.70% protein. 
All of the cars were sold by the Hoover 
Grain Co. to the Bay State Milling Co., 
the price ranging from $1.5514 to $1.5634. 
While the wheat was said by grainmen 
to be somewhat under normal in protein, 
it was otherwise of good milling quality. 





MILLING, BREAD BAKING PUT ON 
NEW ESSENTIAL TRUCK TIRE LIST 


Lagging Tire Production Results in Cancellation of Outstanding 
OPA Tire Certificates—Bread Industries Get 
Place in Second Highest Category 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The milling and 
bread baking industries appear to be 
assured of heavy and medium duty truck 
tire replacements under the essential list 
announced last week by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The dangerous truck tire shortage, 
characterized by officials of the Office 
of Defense Transportation potentially 
“calamitous,” has been revealed by simul- 
taneous announcements by the ODT, the 
WPB and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, which have established use pri- 
ority and canceled outstanding OPA 
truck tire rationing certificates, dated 
July 15 or earlier. The agencies have 
given a sharp warning that truck tire 
replacements may not be adequate to 
keep essential trucks in operation. 

That the recent resignation of Bradley 
Dewey as head of the Office of Rubber 
Director was the direct result of the 
critical situation is intimated in Wash- 
ington circles. 

The cancellation of outstanding OPA 
truck tire ration certificates with the 
announcement of the essential list com- 
prise an effort to restrict tires to the 
most immediate needs of industry groups 
which are performing the most essential 
civilian services. WPB has set the pat- 
tern for distribution with a preference 
list of six categories of priority—1, 2A, 
2B, 3, 4 and 5. According to reliable 
government officials, there will only be 
tires sufficient to meet the requirements 


of the first two classes in the immediate 
future. These officials say that ration 
stocks will fill approximately one third 
of the demand. 

Bread (except pastries) flour, meal 
and baking ingredients are given a 2A 
rating for off the highway and over 
the road commercial operations, for 
wholesale local commercial delivery and 
also for retail local commercial delivery. 

OPA Administrator Chester Bowles 
announced that all outstanding tire ra- 
tion certificates dated July 15 or earlier 
for truck and bus tires size 8.25 and 
larger are canceled, 


CCC Extends Buying 
to Northwest 


The Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced formally this week that it would 
buy spring wheat in store in the North- 
west at $1.52 bu, basis Minneapolis, for 
No. 1 northern or dark northern. This 
is lc under the basic loan rate at that 
market and the same pattern support plan 
that has been in effect in southwestern 
markets since July 1. Purchases by the 
agency in the Southwest since that date 
are ‘estimated in trade circles in the 
neighborhood of 25,000,000 bus. 
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CCC-WFA ROLE IN GRAIN TRADE 
SEEN AS BUSINESS PROTECTOR 


Government in More Favorable Position to Enter World Markets 
Against Possible Cartels—No Intention to Take Over 
Grain Business, Spokesman Says 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorkTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Fears on the part 
of the grain and milling industries that 
current government operations in the 
wheat market might lead to a govern- 
ment monopoly of these industries were 
dismissed as groundless by a_respon- 
sible government official who has access 
to government inter-councils on food 


policies. 

This official states emphatically that it 
is the intent and purpose of the govern- 
ment to eliminate its controls as quickly 
as possible to avoid commitments which 
would involve it for any extended period 
after the close of the war. 

There may be several major exceptions 
to that rule, however, the official ex- 
plained. The commodities involved 
would be basic agricultural commodities 
such as wheat and cotton which are 
ordinarily priced or influenced in world 
markets. It is likely that some broad 
government participation may be neces- 
sary to protect domestic business in 
world markets against other nations op- 
erating international cartels in those 
commodities. 

This explanation, in part, removed un- 
certainties in the wheat allocation an- 
nouncement by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. The allocation program seemed 
unwarranted by many in the grain and 
milling industries, in the light of this 
year’s abundant crop plus the more than 
300,000,000-bu carry-over. 

The allocation announcement, the offi- 
cial explained, only sets up goals and 
does not conceal ‘any purpose on the part 
of the government to invade or take over 
the grain business. Instead, the alloca- 
tion program is seen as serving to pro- 
vide a series of danger signals at alloca- 
tion levels, which, if exceeded, might 
make it necessary for this government to 
enter world markets to acquire wheat 
to maintain these goals. 

Other nations which may continue to 
operate as units in the world markets 
can be dealt with on more favorable 
terms if the United States government 
acts on behalf of American grain and 
milling industry interests. 

Current market operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., which act inci- 
dentally as a price support mechanism, 
are primarily designed to obtain feed 
wheat and other stocks which may from 
time to time be traded, exchanged or sold 
in domestic or world markets to main- 
tain approximate levels set up in the 
allocation program, the official pointed 
out. 

In discussing the Bankhead amend- 
ment to the Price Stabilization Act, the 
spokesman pointed out that ambiguities 
will probably be removed shortly and 
that the overlooked final phrase of the 
amendment which requires that prices 
be adjusted for gross inequity works 
both ways. It is stated that the solicitor 
at WFA had ruled that this phrase can 
be interpreted to mean that inequities 
can exist as far as consumers are con- 


cerned. In the case of hog prices, for 
example, $14.40 hogs represent a gross 
inequity to WFA as its plans are 
based on $12.40 hogs. If this policy is 
maintained it should mean that the cat- 
tle-hog subsidy adjustment now under 
consideration by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization may bring about a reduc- 
tion in the hog subsidy payment rate. 

In an analysis of the factors under 
consideration by policy determining offi- 
cials here, this spokesman said that ele- 
ments reflecting radical economic theories 
had been isolated in the background and 
that American business could expect a 
relaxation of controls and withdrawal of 
government competition as rapidly as 
possible after the close of the war. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA STUDYING PROBLEM 
OF MACHINERY PRICING 


WasuHinoton, D. C.—The task of es- 
tablishing food processing machinery 
prices in the conversion period from 
manufacture of military goods to civilian 
goods will be more difficult than was the 
establishment of price control, officials 
of the industrial equipment division of 
the Office of Price Administration be- 
lieve. A considerable number of manu- 
facturers of baking, feed and milling 
machinery have already asked OPA for 
preliminary instructions. 

At this stage, however, there appears 
to be no uniform method under which 
an entire industry or a specialized seg- 
ment of an industry can be given re- 
conversion pricing directions. 

It is probable that reconversion prices 
will be determined on an individual ad- 
justment basis under terms now pro- 
vided in MPR 136. 








With increasing indications that mili- 
tary operations are reaching a climax, 
larger cutbacks in arms and munitions 
production can be expected and as the 
manufacturers’ orders change from pre- 
dominantly military to civilian, need for 
price adjustments is obvious, OPA offi- 
cials state. In some instances, military 
orders have accounted for as much as 
90% of the dollar volume of business 
of food machinery manufacturers. The 
cutbacks thus far have not disturbed in- 
dustry profit positions generally but the 
time is approaching when price adjust- 
ments on civilian lines will be necessary, 
it is believed. 

A number of manufacturers who have 
informally discussed reconversion pric- 
ing with OPA officials have stated that 
they expect increased efficiency from la- 
bor as the result of experience gained 
working under military inspection serv- 
ice. It was said that skilled workmen, 
who in civilian production worked in 
tolerances of one thousandth of an inch, 
now are turning out a greater amount 
of work subject to tolerances of one ten 
thousandth. This increased efficiency is 
bound to be reflected in postwar pro- 
duction, the manufacturers say. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





NET EARNINGS DOWN 
New York, N. Y.—The net income of 
the Corn Products Refining Co. and its 
subsidiary sales companies for the first 
six months of this year amounted to 
$3,284,939, as compared with $3,994,724 
during the same period last year. 
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NEW ILLINOIS FEED GROUP 
PLANS OCTOBER MEETING 


The first annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Feed Association will be held Oct. 
2 and 8 at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Il, according to John 
White, president. 

Although the association was organized 
at Urbana only last April, Lloyd Larson, 
the executive secretary, reports a paid- 
up membership exceeding the 400 mark. 
The membership committee has set its 
goal for a total of 700 members by the 
time of the annual meeting. 
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$1.25 CEILING SET 
ON ARGENTINE CORN 


WFA Will Allocate Grain Among Feed 
Manufacturers, Livestock Pro- 
ducers in Deficit Areas 


Wasuineton, D, C.—Ceiling prices on 
corn to be imported by the trade during 
the next few months were announced 
by the Office of Price Administration 
July 25. The corn will be sold to feed 
manufacturers and livestock producers 
in New England, Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf Coast areas. 

Small quantities will be distributed to 
inland deficit areas including West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Arkansas and, to a 
smaller extent, Kentucky and Oklahoma. 
The War Food Administration will allo- 
cate the grain. 

The maximum price of Argentine corn, 
effective July 29, 1944, is fixed at $1.25 
bu, bulk, ci.f. port of discharge. This 
price takes into account such factors as 
the current f.o.b. market price at Buenos 
Aires, shipping rates, marine and war 
risk insurance, outturn insurance and 
other relevant costs. The price is for 
No. 1 and No. 2 corn. 

Lower grades are also priced at $1.25 
bu, less appropriate discounts established 
in MPR 346, second revision, Amend- 
ment No. 1. The ceiling prices are from 
5c to 20c bu lower than prices applicable 
at port cities on domestic corn shipped 
to such cities from the Midwest and will 
permit the corn to be shipped inland 
some distance at prices not higher than 
the price for Midwest corn shipped to 
such destinations. 

The price-setting action also made sev- 
eral redefinitions of provisions in the 
regulation of special interest to the 
trade. They are as follows: 

1. A “merchandiser” is now a_-per- 
son, other than one acting in the capac- 
ity of a producer, country shipper or im- 
porter, who sells corn owned by him in 
carload quantities. 

2. <A “sale at wholesale” now means 
a sale of corn in less than carload quan- 
tities by. a person, other than one acting 
in the capacity of a producer, country 
shipper or importer, to any person other 





Second Quarter Reports Indicate 
Drop in Baking Industry Earnings 


Second quarter earnings. reports of 
baking companies that make public finan- 
cial reports indicate a general decline 
in industry profits for that period com- 
pared with a year ago. A reflection of 
increased costs of raw materials and 
labor, the figures bear out the predic- 
tions at the beginning of the year that 
1944 would be generally less profitable 
for baking companies than 1943. 

Earnings of four larger baking com- 
panies which have issued half year re- 
ports so far—Continental, Hathaway, 
Purity and Ward—total $3,305,364, com- 
pared with $3,888,435 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. The drop appar- 
ently is not due to declining sales vol- 
ume, but rather to increasing ratios of 
expense. Two firms, Continental and 
Ward, report sales for the half-year 
period which show about a 12.6% in- 
crease over 1943. 





are as follows: 


Somewhat the same trend, although 
less pronounced, is evident in the earn- 
ings of biscuit and cracker bakers. The 
aggregate earnings of the four largest 
companies for the first half of 1944 
show a moderate increase over the like 
period of. 1943, but the gains appear to 
have been made mostly in the first quar- 
ter. 

The individual figures so far reported 





-——--Half-Year 








roam, | 
1944 1943 

Continental ...... $1,414,395* $1,688,812¢ 
Hathaway ........ 154,444 228,940 

BEE. Ste cche teen 1,098,4819 1,147,637] 

WORE 680 iaried wos 638,044] 823,0469 
BOtR a vies cites $3,305,364 $3,888,435 
National Biscuit .. $5,168,607 $5,158,632 
Loose-Wiles ...... 991,443 674,908 
A res 574,234 566,403 
Consolidated ...... 125,314 147,461 
BOOM ci cies 680} $6,864,598 $6,547,394 


*27 weeks. 26 weeks. {28 weeks. 
Probably typical of the trend are the 
detailed reports of the Continental and 


Ward baking companies. These firms 
had aggregate sales of $78,384,431 in the 
first half of 1944 against $69,555,707 in 
the like period of 1943—a gain of 12.5%. 
During the same time, cost of sales of 
the two firms amounted to $78,094,082 
in 1944 against $62,704,469 in 1943—an 
increase of 16.5%. The 1944 and 1943 
periods are not strictly comparable be- 
cause of an extra week in the current 
year, but the comparison does indicate 
the trend. 
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MILL OPENS NEW OFFICE 

The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansass, has opened on office in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Aug. 1, it was an- 
nounced with application for transfer 
of a Board of Trade membership from 
O. S. Dowse to H. P. Lorenz. Mr. 
Lorenz, who will manage the office, has 
been connected with the Midwest Grain 
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than a feeder or to a feeder in quantities 
of 80,000 lbs or more. 

8. A “sale at retail” now means a 
sale of corn in less than carload quan- 
tity by a person, other than one acting 
in the capacity of a producer, country 
shipper or importer, to a feeder in quan- 
tities of less than 80,000 Ibs. 

4. An importer is, with respect to 
corn grown outside the United States 
(the 48 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia), the first person who owns 
such stock of corn after entry into this 
country, and who sells it through his 
office located in this country, or who 
processes it at his plant in this country. 
5. When any person, other than the 
importer, sells corn in this country that 
was grown outside the United States, 
the maximum price on such a sale can- 
not include more than one broker’s maxi- 
mum service charge, one merchandiser’s 
maximum mark-up, and one charge for 
elevation and handling after the corn 
has been brought inland from the port 
of discharge. 

Today’s action also establishes maxi- 
mum prices for sales of corn by im- 
porters. The maximum price the im- 
porter can charge for such corn, per 
bushel, bulk, is fixed at the formula price 
of $1.25 plus his mark-up and any of 
the following expenses that he may incur 
(not in excess of any published rates 
therefor) : 

1. Taking delivery of the corn from 
the vessel. 

2. Costs of landing, including lighterage 
and marine and outturn insurance while 
in the lighter. 

8. Clearing through customs, includ- 
ing any taxes (except import duties and 
tolls assessed against the corn at the 
port of discharge). 

4. Charges for inspection and weigh- 
ing from the vessel. 

5. Handling through elevator, ware- 
house or other facility into a convey- 
ance for inland transportation, includ- 
ing coopering. 

Also, if the importer ships the corn to 
any point in any states bordering on the 
Atlantic or Pacific oceans, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, or to any point in Vermont, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas or Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, or Idaho, he may 
add his transportation cost from the 
point of discharge to the point of des- 
tination plus any one of the following 
appropriate mark-ups: 

1. If the importer sells in carload 
quantity he may add 14c bu. 

2. If the importer sells in less than 
carload to any person other than a 
feeder, or to a feeder in quantities of 
30,000 Ibs or more, he may add 2%,c bu. 

3. If the importer sells to a feeder in 
quantities of less than 30,000 Pbs, he may 
add 5c¢ bu. 
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WLB ORDERS 2!4¢ PER HOUR 
WAGE INCREASE IN BUFFALO 
Burraro, N. Y.—A premium of 21,¢ 
per hour for second and third shift 
work, retroactive to July 1, 1948, was 
approved July 23 by Thomas L. Norton, 
chairman of the regional War Labor 
Board in an action affecting about 2,000 
employees in five Buffalo flour mills. 
Local 21021 of the American Federation 
of Grain Processors Council (A.F.L.) 
had sought a premium of 74c. The 
WLB decision also denied a union re- 
quest for double time for holiday work 
and directed that vacation pay be com- 
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Wartime Increase of 4% in Civilian 


Consumption of Flour Estimated 


A wartime gain of about 4% in civil- 
ian consumption of wheat flour is indi- 
cated by the Department of Agriculture 
in the July issue of The National Food 
Situation, a publication of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The figures in- 
clude white flour, whole wheat and 
semolina. 

The bureau estimates the 1943 civilian 
consumption of flour at 159.8 lbs and 
forecasts that 1944 consumption will be 
about 159.6. This compares with a pre- 
war average consumption, 1935-39, of 
154 lbs per person. The figure for 1941 
was 152.5 lbs and for 1942 153.9. 

Rye flour consumption is estimated at 
3.8 lbs per capita in 1943, against a pre- 
war figure of 2.4 lbs in the 1935-89 pe- 
riod. 

With the exception of corn meal, war- 
time gains are indicated by the figures 
for all grain foods. The corn meal esti- 
mate for 1943 is 22.6 lbs against 23.9, the 
1935-39 average. Hominy, however, was 


up from 1.2 to 1.8 lbs and corn break- 
fast foods gained from the prewar avy- 
erage of 1.7 Ibs to 2.6 Ibs. Wheat break- 
fast foods were up less, the gain being 
from the prewar 3.6 to 3.7 lbs per per- 


SSS 


Bakery use of flour gained consider- 
ably more than the average increase in 
all flour. Apparently this gain over 
the prewar period amounted to about 
30% in 1943. In view of that gain, it 
seems probable that family flour con- 
sumption declined about 17% from the 
1935-39 average. 








son. Oatmeal showed a gain from 3.9 
Ibs to 4.8 Ibs in 1943. 

The over-all average for grain foods 
for 1943 showed an 8% gain over the 
1935-39 average, which was 2% better 
than the total increase of 6% in civilian 
consumption of all foods. 


Only three classes of foods recorded 
greater gains than grain foods during 
this time. Beans, peas and nuts were 
up 23%. Meat gained 11% and eggs 15%. 
Vegetable consumption was up 8%. 
Dairy products gained 7%, being held 
back by butter, and when butter was 
figured among the fats and oils the total 
for that group showed no gain. Without 
counting butter, both of these groups 
would have shown large gains. 

Sugar consumption declined to 89% of 
the 1935-39: average, fruits dropped to 
97%. Potatoes held steady at the 1935- 
39 average in 1943. 

The population figures used to obtain 
per capita consumption figures were offi- 
cial census estimates of total population 
adjusted for undernumeration of chil- 
dren under five, less 85% of military 
personnel. It was assumed that ap- 
proximately 15% of food consumed by 
military personnel was obtained through 
normal distribution channels. 





puted upon the hours within a regular 
scheduled work week of not more than 
48 hours or less than 40 hours. Mainte- 
nance of membership and company de- 
duction of union dues for employees 
authorizing such deduction were also or- 
dered in the WLB decision. 

International Milling Co., Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Washburn Crosby Co., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and Standard 
Milling Co. are the five companies affect- 
ed by the decision. 

An increase of 5c per hour, retroac- 
tive to Oct. 1, 1943, was ordered for 
some employees of the George Urban 
Milling Co. by WLB. Local 21021 had 
sought an increase of 10c per hour. 
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PIONEER BAG CO. EXPANDS, 
MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Pioneer Bag Co. 

has moved from 303 Delaware to 1100 

Howell, North Kansas City. Irven E. 

Linscomb, president of the company, 

said that operations were to begin in 

the new factory Aug. 1. 

Started five years ago as a used bag 
reconditioning plant, the company quick- 
ly grew into adjoining buildings and 
business became much too large this past 
year for that location. With the addi- 
tion of machinery for the manufacture 
of new bags, it was necessary to get into 
larger quarters. 

The new property purchased by the 
company consists of a concrete and 
brick one-story structure of about 15,000 
square feet. It is a fireproof building, 
and stands on two acres of land that per- 
mit considerable expansion. 
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FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
SCHEDULE 1944 MEETING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1944 meet- 
ing of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
Oct. 27-28. This meeting will _imme- 
diately follow that of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. Those 
members who have special problems or 
certain subjects which they wish to have 
discussed. are urged to notify the secre- 
tary, L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md. 














EASTERN SALES DIRECTOR 
NAMED BY VALIER & SPIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—B. V. Hopper has 
been appointed eastern division sales 
director for Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, effective Aug. 1, it was announced 
last week by L. C. Chase, vice president 
and general manager. 

Mr. Hopper for the last five years has 
been manager of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 





B. V. Hopper 


branch for Standard Milling Co. Pre- 
vious to that he was in the flour busi- 
ness in eastern markets and before that 
time worked in a stock exchange office 
in New York City. 

Coming to Kansas City from Missouri 
University, Mr. Hopper started to learn 
the grain business with Lamson Bros., 
acting as telephone man for that com- 
pany on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. His home town is Brookfield, 
Mo. 
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J. LYONS & CO. JUBILEE 
Lonvon, ENnGLtanp.—The 50th annual 
general meeting of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
large London catering firm, was held in 
London at the Trocadero Restaurant, 


one of its own establishments, on June 
21. 

Harry Salmon, chairman and manag- 
ing director, said the company’s revenue 
for the year ended March 381, 1944, was 
$4,529,450, an increase of about $3,000 
over last year, while the directors had 
recommended payment of a dividend of 
20% on the common stock. 

“In our view industrial efficiency after 
the war,” said Mr. Salmon, “can be main- 
tained only on a basis of originality of 
thought and hard work, and we hope 
that freedom to exercise these qualities 
will be restored at the earliest date. We 
are convinced that under a system of 
government controls this company’s 
progress during the last 50 years would 
have been impossible, nor would the pub- 
lic have been so well served.” 
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KENTUCKY FEED PLANT BURNS 

Louisvitiz, Ky.—Damage estimated at 
$25,000 was caused by a recent fire at 
the Van Meter-Terrell Feed Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. The plant, including the 
elevator and the mills, and the contents 
suffered damages. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ENID SHIPS 15,000 CARS WHEAT 
Enw, Oxta.—Terminal shipments of 
wheat from Enid for the season total 
15,000 carloads, according to figures re- 
leased by grainmen and inspectors this 
week. 
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NICOTINIC ACID REMAINS 
IN RESTRICTED SUPPLY 


Wasuineorton, D. C.—Nicotinic acid re- 
mains in tight supply and War Produc- 
tion Board allocations continue compara- 
tively limited. For July, 62% of civilian 
requests were granted for food fortifica- 
tion and none were granted for feed use 
of nicotinic acid. Requests for thiamine 
hydrochloride were granted 100%. Ri- 
boflavin is no longer allocated. 
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OPERATIONS RESUMED 
Operations have been resumed by the 
Stafford County Flour Mills, Hudson, 
Kansas, shut down for several weeks as 
the result of a broken crankshaft in 
the diesel engine. 








| 
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GENERAL MILLS MAKING PLANS 
TO DEVELOP NON-FOOD ITEMS 
Annual Report Emphasizes ‘tisuen in New Endeavors — Sales 


Again at All-Time High With Profits 
at $5,556,912 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Establishing a 
new sales record for the fifth consecu- 
tive year, General Mills, Inc., reported 
a dollar volume of $281,286,512 for the 
fiscal year ended May 31 in its annual 
report to stockholders published July 31. 
Net profit, of which $3,767,581 was paid 
in dividends, totaled $5,556,912. Divi- 
dends of $5 on preferred stock and $4 
on common stock were disbursed. 

The report listed $233,787,678 as ex- 
pended for goods and services and pro- 
vision for wornout tool and machinery 
replacements and for reserves; $28,393,- 
900 paid to employees and for benefit of 
employees’ benefits ; $13,548,022 for taxes, 
and $1,789,331, including a contribution 
of $515,000 to the Employment Retire- 
ment System, set-aside for expansion, 
workers’ benefits, new tools and new 
stocks of goods. 

Taxes were equivalent to $20.37 per 
share of common stock. This is an in- 
crease of $3.03 over last year. 

Working capital, amounting to $45,- 
667,383 on May 31, represents an in- 
crease of $10,942,519 over the same date 
a year ago. Of this increase $9,900,000 
was accounted for by the issuance of 
debentures. The company was author- 
ized to issue $20,000,000 of debentures but 
only one half that amount, bearing 214% 
interest, was issued as of Jan. 1. Com- 
pany officers state there are no present 
plans for further issues. The total issue, 
they explain in the report, is conceived 
as “insurance against unusual and un- 
foreseeable conditions which may arise in 
the future.” 

Sale of products, on the whole, was 
very satisfactory, the report stated. 
Package foods made good progress ex- 
cept where ingredient shortages and 
capacity limitations curtailed production. 
Domestic flour deliveries showed an in- 
crease. 

ANIMAL FEED PRODUCTION UP 


The company’s production of animal 
feeds was greater than in the previous 
year, although essential ingredients were 
increasingly. difficult to obtain. The com- 
pany’s combined capacity for mixed feed 
manufacture now is 5,980 tons daily. Its 
Toledo, Ohio, plant has a capacity of 
2,500 tons. 

Products manufactured for the armed 
services and for lend-lease “accounted 
for a substantial percentage of the com- 
pany’s expanded output last year,” the 
report states. The range of demands 
included packing of dried eggs, a large 
quantity of vegetable barley soup for 
Russia, a special dry cereal ration, an 
oat flour for army chocolate bars, oat 
by-products for war uses, special water- 
proof packaging devices, and many other 
products. 

Extension of activities into. nonfood 
use of agricultural products bears prom- 
ise of future benefit not only to the com- 
pany but to the farmer, too, through 
creation of a more stable market for his 
products, the report states. Modified 


wheat starch products are now being 
made by the company to be used in a 
Gluten, a by-product 


number of ways. 


of starch manufacture, is processed 
into monosodium glutamate, a flavoring 
agent for foods. 

EXPANSION IN MECHANICAL DIVISION 

While essentially a milling business, 
General Mills, Inc., through its mechani- 
cal division, produces torpedo directors, 
gunsights and other naval ordnance at 
its Minneapolis plant. Directors of the 
company announced recently that its 
manufacturing division would make 
precision instruments and devices for 
industrial use and would also manu- 
facture a number of different kitchen 
and household appliances such as 
toasters, percolators, etc., marketing 
them under the “Betty Crocker” trade 
name—a name long used in the com- 
pany’s advertising. 

Advertising and promotion, both for 
products and company, were maintained 
aggressively and consistently. During 
the year, the largest service promotional 
operation in the history of the company 
was built around the Betty Crocker 
booklet, “Your Share,” designed to help 
housewives solve their wartime food 
problems. 

Early in the year the company pur- 
chased a sugar beet plant at Belmond, 
Iowa, and that property now is in the 
process of conversion toa soybean proc- 
essing mill. Its research department has 
conducted a study of the industrial ap- 
plications of soybean oil, and other edi- 
ble and nonedible products of soybeans. 

“Research for the development of new 
goods and services continued at an -in- 
creasing pace during the year and work 
has already begun on various new prod- 
ucts,” the report states. “Some of these 
new products will emerge in fields where 
we are already well established; others 
will develop through knowledge gained 
in our mechanical plant.” 

Discussing General Mills’ outlook be- 
fore a group of business and financial 
writers in New York, Mr. Bell asserted 
that while the extremely low profit in 
relation to sales emphasizes that the 
business is highly competitive, future 
growth will depend largely on develop- 
ments in other lines. 

“There are many companies doing 
equal or much smaller total volumes of 
business whose returns are much larger 
than ours,” he declared, “but they are 
almost without exception in the field 
of what may be called imperfect or pref- 
erence competition. 

“Goods in pure competition, operating 
under the pressure of price, for the most 
part enjoy a stability of earnings re- 
gardless of boom or depression, and this 
has been clearly evidenced in the case 
of General Mills, Through its entire 
existence of 16 years, General Mills has 
never failed to earn and pay its divi- 
dends at regular established rates and 
to add further resources to the building 
of the future. 

“While the future growth of the com- 
pany will lie very largely in the de- 
velopment of goods in imperfect compe- 
tition—goods having special attributes or 
characteristics which lift them from the 


field of pure price competition—never- 
theless, the position .of the company is, 
1 think, most fortunate in that it has 
this backbone of stability in the field of 
pure competition which can support and 
maintain it in its efforts to extend into 
other fields.” * 
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JAMES M. DOTY TO START 
OWN CEREAL LABORATORY 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—James M. Doty, 
for the past four years southwestern 
representative for Merck & Co., Inc., has 
resigned effective Aug. 15 to establish 
his own commercial cereal laboratory in 
Kansas City. His company, to be known 
as Technical Laboratories, will be ready 
to operate in about 60 days. 

For the Merck company Mr. Doty has 











James M. Doty 


sold vitamins to flour millers, bakers 
and feed manufacturers. He will con- 
tinue to serve those fields, and in addi- 
tion to the routine laboratory checking 
will run vitamin assays, conduct nutri- 
tional research tests for the feed indus- 
try, and work on specialized controls 
for millers and bakers. 

Mr. Doty was in charge of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange laboratory for several 
years before he joined Merck & Co. 
Previous to that he was a cereal chemist 
for flour mills. He was secretary of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists for several years and in 1942 be- 
came president of that group. 
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TRANSIT GRAIN CO. SELLS 
FORT WORTH PROPERTIES 


Fort Wortu, Texas. — Announcement 
has been made by ‘the Transit Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, of the sale of its Fort 
Worth mill and plant to the Producers 
Grain Corp, J. R. McDonald, vice presi- 
dent of the Transit organization, stated 
that none of the company’s business had 
been sold, and that the transaction con- 
cerned only their present Fort Worth 
properties which they had outgrown. Mr. 
McDonald advised that plans were now 
being processed for the construction 
of a new feed concentrate manufactur- 
ing plant and new laboratory facilities. 
Plans are also in the making for the 
location of a feed concentrate manufac- 
turing plant in the northern section of 
the United States in line with the spe- 
cialized service which the feed division of 
the company offers feed mixers. 
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ARGENTINE MILLINGS 
SET RECORD IN 1943 


17,872,000 Bbls Production Exceeds 1942 
Outturn by 4.9%; Export 
Business Increased 


WasHinoron, D. C.—Wheat millings 
in Argentina were estimated at the rec- 
ord figure of 80,596,000 bus for the cal- 
endar year 1943, according to official 
reports of the milling industry. The 
flour produced, as placed at 17,872,000 
bbls, was a record outturn, resulting 
from a higher extraction ratio as well 
as the expanded milling. 

The increase in flour as compared with 
1942 was 4.9%, whereas the grindings 
had increased by only 3.5%. The milling 
by-products, though slightly larger than 
the 1942 production, were of smaller 
volume than in 1939 and 1940. 

The expansion of approximately 828,- 
000 bbls in the flour output was at- 
tributed to increased exports in addi- 
tion to greater consumption within the 
country. Exports in 1943 were 60% 
larger than in the preceding year, most 
of the increase taking place in consign- 
ments to near-by Latin American coun- 
tries, especially to Ecuador, Brazil, Par- 
aguay and Peru. Export volume in- 
creased markedly during the latter part 
of 1943, During the first four months 
of 1944 a further sharp rise occurred, 
stepping up exports to an average of 
28,000 metric tons (about 320,000 bbls) 
per month, compared with an average 
of 6,600 tons (63,000 bbls) during the 
same period of 1943. 

Increased milling activity resulted in 
additional mills coming into operation, 
161 out of the total registration of 193 
being active, compared with 153 mills 
reported operating. of the 258 registered 
in 1942. 

By-products of the milling program 
were broken down as follows, in thousand 
short tons: Bran, 190; pollards, 296; 
fine bran, 18; screenings, 59; middlings, 
84; semolina, 6; and wheat germ, 1. 
“The extraction ratio was reported at 
an average of 172.4%, compared with 
71.6% in the preceding year. The ap- 
parent consumption of the flour was at 
a record level, as indicated at 16,913,000 
bbls in 1943. This was an increase of 
about 3% compared with 1942 and was 
about 10% larger than the average dur- 
ing the five years 1935-39. 

Shown below is the annual produc- 
tion and exports of Argentina for the 
past nine years. 


Argentina—Wheat-Flour Production and 
Exports, 1935-1943 








———-- Ex ports-—— 

Calendar Flour As % of flou! 

Year produced Total produce 

1,000 bbis 1,000 bbis Percent 
Re eee 16,151 996 6.2 
it es 15,455 897 5.8 
BOOT So avacys 15,967 1,071 6.7 
BOGO ias. dake 17,261 945 5.5 
| Berar 17,194 1,110 6.4 
Average 16,406 1,004 6.1 
sp ee RE 16,374 796 4.9 
iA Peers ae 16,497 488 3.0 
BWEES 630 owns 17,044 697 3.5 
OT Ber cr: 17,872 959 5.4 


From official sources. 
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PILLSBURY DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has declared a dividend of 
25c a share on common stock, payable 
Sept. 1 to stockholders of record Aug. 
11, President Philip W. Pillsbury an- 
nounced, This is the sixty-ninth con- 
secutive dividend paid by the company. 
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CCC OFFICIAL SEES 
AMPLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


William McArthur Says Reduction of 
Hogs May Have Been Too Great, 
in View of Feed Supply 


Lovisvuiz, Ky.—Reduction of hogs 
pecause of a shortage of feed may have 
been too great in view of the high yield 
of the 1944 wheat crop, large purchases 
of Argentine corn and the prospects of a 
yood domestic corn crop, William Mc- 
\rthur, head of the grain section of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., stated be- 
fore a meeting of the Southeast Regional 
Grain Advisory Committee here July 23. 

Mr. McArthur said CCC had sold near- 
ly 1,000,000,000 bus of grains since Pearl 
Harbor. The wheat crop is about 400,- 
000,000 bus more than anticipated and 
the purchase of a large quantity of Ca- 
nadian wheat “is almost embarrassing,” 
he said. All eastern warehouses and 
elevators are full of wheat so that there 
will be enough at home and for export, 
he asserted. 

The corn situation is good, he said, 
and unless the drouth cuts into the 
growing crop too heavily there will be 
enough if care ig used. Grain sorghums 
of Texas, he told the grain men, are 
heavy and advised them to obtain these 
sorghums. 

H. L. McGeorge, Memphis, chairman 
of the committee, said if the Argentine 
corn feed men have looked to so hope- 
fully is well distributed, it will amount 
to 10 oz in each 100-lb sack. Feed firms 
produce a total of 4,000,000 tons each 
year in the Southeast, Mr. McGeorge 
said, in pointing out the hugeness of 
the industry and its relationship to pro- 
duction of livestock, 

The Southeast as a section is com- 
mitted permanently to stock produc- 
tion, Dean Paul W. Chapman, of 
Georgia’s College of Agriculture, told 
the group. Georgia’s production of live- 
stock and livestock products last year 
totaled $158,000,000 which was more than 
the entire agricultural output of the 
state a few years ago, he declared. The 
Southeast’s livestock production, includ- 
ing poultry, would not have been pos- 
sible, Mr. Chapman asserted, without the 
understanding aid of the CCC. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER EXPANDS 
IN FEED MANUFACTURING 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Expansion of its com- 
mercial feed manufacturing business into 
the Southeast is planned by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, with the 
acquisition of a plant at East St. Louis, 
Il. 

The company has leased from the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. a building formerly 
used by the Commonwealth Flour Mills, 
Inc., and is converting it for the manu- 
facture of a full line of poultry and live- 
stock feeds and minerals. The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. owns and operates the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., a flour mill, 
alt Alton, Ill, but heretofore, except for 
a small feed plant near Alton, its feed 
manufacturing has been limited to its 
Minneapolis plant, with sales confined 
largely to the northwestern area. It 
has developed a substantial feed business 
in the latter territory. 





The company also owns flour mills at 
suffalo, N. Y., and Dallas, Texas, and 


at several points in. North Dakota and 
Montana. 

Van Hodges will be in charge of pro- 
duction at the East St. Louis plant and 
J. F. Ryan will be sales manager. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WALTER P. KONRAD PROMOTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The promotion of 
Walter P. Konrad from the phosphate 
sales department of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. in St. Louis to branch man- 
ager of the phosphate division sales 
department in Chicago has been an- 
nounced by Robert S. Weatherly, gen- 
eral manager of sales of the phosphate 
division. He took over his new duties 
on Aug. I. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURUM STOCKS DROP 
TO 14,874,000 BUS 


Record Utilization Cuts July 1 Holdings 
to Six-Year Low—Heavy Feed 
Use a Factor 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Stocks of durum 
wheat on hand in the United States on 
July 1, 1944, totaled 14,874,000 bus and 
were the smallest since 1938, when only 
5,221,000 bus appeared in the carry- 
over figure, according to a report re- 
leased this week by the War Food Ad- 
ministration market news service. The 
intervening years showed carry-over sup- 
plies ranging from 18,000,000 bus in 1939 
to 34,500,000 bus in 1942. 

Stocks of old grain on hand July 1, 
1944, were held in the following posi- 
tions: on farms, 7,379,000 bus; in in- 
terior mills and elevators, 1,114,000 bus; 
in commercial storage, 2,203,000 bus, 
and on hand at merchant mills, 4,178,000 
bus, or a total of 14,874,000 bus. This 
carry-over, together with a prospective 
1944 crop of 387,066,000 bus, provides 
a total supply of 51,940,600 bus for the 
1944-45 season. This compares with 65,- 
378,000 bus available a year ago and 80,- 
168,000 bus, which were available for 
the 1942-43 season. 

Utilization of durum wheat in the 
United States during the 1943-44 season 
(July through June) amounted to 53,- 
371,000 bus, the largest on record. While 
mill grindings during this 12-month pe- 
riod of 20,409,000 bus were less than 
the year before by about 2,500,000 bus, 
record quantities were used for feed 
and other purposes. The quantity so 
utilized amounted to 29,816,000 bus. Seed 
requirements accounted for 3,146,000 bus. 
The total disappearance of durum wheat 
during the 1942-43 season, was 52,285,000 


jt 
CONTENTED BREAD! 


“Sweet Content” is the name of a 
whole wheat bread now being mar- 
keted through several New York de- 
partment stores and restaurants. The 
ingredients include whole wheat flour 
and molasses. According to Jane 
Holt, of the New York Times, the 
formula for the bread was evolved by 
a New York physician, and it “came 
into being through an old recipe that 
was handed down to the doctor’s 
wife by a New England aunt.” 

“Sweet Content” bread sells for 
25¢ for a 1% Ib loaf, and 15c for a % 
Ib loaf. We trust that whatever milk 
may be-used in it comes from con- 
tented cows. 
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THREE MINOR CHAN GES ANNOUNCED 
IN FLOUR CEILING REGULATIONS 


—_<———_ 


Standard Provisions on Emergency Sales to Government Restored 
—Sixty-Day Period for Telling Buyers of Ceiling 
Changes—Barrel Basis Dropped 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Three changes in 
MPR 296, governing flour price ceilings, 
have been announced by the Office of 
Price Administration, to become effective 
Aug. 7; 

Amendment 4 to MPR 296 brings the 
exemption provisions governing certain 
emergency ‘sales to U. S. government 
into conformity with reporting provisions 
of the regulation. 

The amendment also removes ambigu- 
ities which have existed concerning the 
first deliveries of commodity after a 
maximum price has been changed. For 
a period of 60 days after a maximum 
price has been changed millers are re- 
quired to attach notice of change. 

The provision of regulation which per- 
mitted mills to continue to price on a 
barrel basis to use up old sacks has 
been eliminated from the order. The 
industry has had over a year to dispose 
of old sacks, the OPA said, so this 
article is no longer necessary. 

Revised MPR 296 is amended in the 
following respects: 

1. Sec. 10 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: . 


Sec. 10. Exempt sales. This regulation 
shall have no application to any _ pur- 
chase by the United States or any of its 
agencies under such circumstances of emer- 
gency as to make immediate delivery im- 
perative, and as to render it impossible to 


secure, or unfair to require immediate de- 
livery at the maximum price which would 
otherwise be applicable, if such purchases 
and deliveries are made pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4.3 (f) of Revised 
Supplementary Regulation No. 1 to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, as 
amended; Provided, however, That the Ad- 
ministrator may, by order, waive the report- 
ing of any part of the information re- 
quired by section 4.3 (f) in connection 
with a particular purchase or group of pur- 
chases upon determining that such _ in- 
formation may not reasonably be required 
under all the circumstances, and he may, 
in lieu thereof, require the reporting of 
other information more suited to the cir- 
cumstances, 


2. The first paragraph of section 14 is 
amended to read as follows: 

With the first delivery of any commod- 
ity listed in Appendix A, hereof, after a 
maximum price is changed pursuant to 
any provision of this regulation, or of 
any amendment, thereof, the miller or 
blender shall: 

3. The second paragraph of paragraph 
(a) of section 14 is amended to read 
as follows: 


For a period of 60 days after the maxi- 
mum price of an item is changed, and 
with the first shipment after the 60-day 
period to each person who has not made a 
purchase within that time, the miller: or 
blender shall place upon or attach to each 
invoice the written notice set forth above. 


4. Appendix A—XVI is hereby de- 
leted. 
This amendment shall become effective 
Aug. 7, 1944. 
Issued this 2d day of August, 1944. 
James G. Rogers, Jr., 
Acting Administrator. 





bus and during the two preceding years 
it amounted to about 28,000,000 bus 
annually. 

Ceiling prices for durum wheat were 
established on Jan. 4, 1944, and for 
about five months thereafter durum 
wheat traded at full ceilings, based on 
grade. During June, prices dropped 
7@8c below ceilings, but later prices 
again neared the ceiling level of $1.67% 
for No. 2 amber or No. 2 hard amber 
durum at Minneapolis. The 1943 durum 
crop, while of comparatively low pro- 
tein content, was considered very good 
quality from a milling standpoint. Test 
weight averaged heavy and the season’s 
movement contained only a relatively 


Durum Wheat—Supply and 


small percentage of “tough” and dam- 
aged grain. 

The 1944 durum crop is nearing ma- 
turity under fairly satisfactory condi- 
tions. Rust infection is present and is 
very apt to cause damage in certain 
local areas. Black chaff is also reported 
in some sections. Recent trade reports 
indicate that unless rust damage in- 
creases very rapidly from now on, the 
July 1 estimated average yield of 16.3 
bus per acre for Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Svuth Dakota should be re- 
alized. 

The following table shows the supply 
and distribution of durum wheat for a 
period of years: 


Distribution, United States 


(In 1,000 bushels) 


Items of Supply and Distribution 1939-40 
Supply: Stocks, July 1: 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
7,230 7,226 14,349 13,068 7,379 
2,156 9,546 10,435 6,195 1,114 
6,008 5,312 5,464 2,497 2,203 
3,839 3,380 4,429 6,441 4,178 





19,233 25,464 34,677 28,201 14,874 
34,304 42,660 45,491 87,177 37,066 





oo. Per Ree eee eee Ee 7,488 
Interior mills and elevators .. 3,246 
OU. «654 00+ HU webs dec eeh 4,010 
Co | ERE Peer rere 3,258 
NE. (WaVibwos VAG) ADDERS CSE 03 0 18,002 
CROP: cvcrvcsctksticavevseces 33,128 
Total domestic supply ...... 51,130 

) Le ee eee eh eee t 


53,537 68,124 80,168 65,378 51,940 
t t t $840 





TOTAL SUPPLY, July-December 51,130 
Distribution, July-December: 


53,537 68,124 80,168 66,218 


8,295 9,320 11,138 11,236 
6,397 $5,561 18,153 15,956 





14,692 14,881 29,291 27,192 
16,425 25,686 29,159 22,408 
11,591 12,893 11,949 7,049 
7,347 8,970 4,332 2,939 
3,482 5,694 5,437 6,630 





EL MNAUNIE oie sicvbe cee vss sees 8,213 
Feed and other uses ........: Pos 4,591 
BID 1 iio wins 6.6 0-4 8 220 viper anas 368 

LES SEES Se re Ear rare 4% 13,172 

Stocks, December 31: 

RES SS ere oe eee 17,401 
Interior mills and elevators .. 10,281 
IEE: a. bxa’ 'd bg 4) 4 dele bid 5,540 
BRGECHATE TEES 05. cece ec eee 4,736 

00.6 00g Ui nd b H4, 06 CaS a v6 37,958 

Imports, January-June ...... + 


38,845 53,243 50,877 39,026 
t t $469 $2,027 





TOTAL SUPPLY, January-June. 37,958 
Distribution, January-June: 


38,845 53,243 51,346 41,053 


8,204 9,641 12,742 9,173 
3,612 2,998 3,050 3,146 
1,265 $5,927 7,353 13,860 

300 cee eae tes 





13,381 18,566 23,145 26,179 





BET STIG nos cc ce escstvews 7,210 
Seed requirements ............. 5,040 
Feed and other uses .......... 6,333 
MOO bi a8 6 8 we 6 bk has core b aie 142 
bg A Ee ie ee ee ee 18,725 
WCOGRS,: | MMT DO: ibis kos phpe 0s wd i vs 19,233 


Compiled or computed by the Office of Distribution. * All states 


28,201 14,874 
+ Negligible. 


25,464 34,677 


t Canadian durum shipped into the United States. § Includes exports. 
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PRE-SUBSIDY FLOUR SALES FAIL 


~ TO MATCH LATE MAY-JUNE RUSHES 


Sales Past Week Average Close to Capacity, But Large Forward 
Bookings Hold Rein on Additional Big Orders—Price 
Cutting Complaints Cover the Country 


General anticipation of reduced Au- 
gust subsidies on the part of both buy- 
ers and sellers stimulated some increase 
in flour sales the past week. Volume of 
business, however, was by no means as 
great as the month-end rushes of the 

past two months. The ex- 
planation doubtless lies in 
the fact that flour buyers 
are fairly well covered and 
apparently are willing to 
wait for the development 
of the new spring wheat 
crop. Also, with ceiling and subsidy 
values set, there is less incentive to book 
ahead. A good deal of the old flour 
business on the books is now in the 
carrying charge period, which also is a 
deterring factor. In the aggregate, sales 
for the country as a whole averaged 
pretty close to full capacity, and more 
than double the volume of the preceding 
week. 

Southwestern millers found buyers 
more in a mood to guess on the subsidy 
as the month drew to a close and book- 
ings resulted to the extent of 88% of 
capacity, as compared with 39% the 
previous week and 108% a year ago. 
One large buyer accounted for some of 
the business early in the week, but in- 
quiries were more general from all 
classes of the trade. Desire to await the 
outcome of the spring wheat crop appar- 
ently kept some buyers from more ac- 
tivity in southwestern flour. Kansas City 
millers report reluctance to agree with 
bakery trade on prices. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are fairly good and 
production continues at a high rate. 
Export business is improved, with Mexi- 
can sales continuing. Clears are about 
unchanged, with high proteins scarce. 

A slight flurry of pre-subsidy buying, 
plus some army business and a few mod- 
erately large sales to bigger bakers, com- 
bined to boost spring wheat flour busi- 
ness to 109% of capacity. This compares 
with 50% the previous week and 104% 
a year ago. Although a decline in the 
subsidy rate was anticipated, at no time 
was the buying interest as great as in 
the closing days of the two previous 
months, when prospective subsidy 
changes brought in a flood of business. 

Larger interstate bakers have shown 
more interest lately and booked ‘some 
spring wheat flour, although their heavi- 
est purchases last week were in the 
Southwest. Inquiry continued this week, 
but mills were chary about meeting pro- 
tein specifications for deferred shipment 
orders. High gluten sales were very 
light, and mills were not pressing this 
type of business, which is very unprofit- 
able at present protein premium levels. 
Family flour trade in spring wheat mar- 
kets remains slow. 

Clears at Minneapolis took a turn for 
scattered buying, ranging from small to 
good sized orders, with larger buyers 
predominating. Jobbers report many 
customers closed for three or four weeks 
the better, especially the higher protein 
kinds. While the effects of the new 


crop situation have not yet been fully 
felt, millers expect a relative decline in 


the production of clears this year, for 
several reasons, and are not as anxious 
to sell, even though accumulations of 
the past couple of months have not yet 
been disposed of. 

Price complaints continue, but after 
showing some weakness, prices have come 
back again to about the level of a week 
ago. Shipping directions are mixed, with 
some mills reporting a moderate improve- 
ment in the past few days, while others 
say there is no significant change. Rate 
of production at Minneapolis has fallen 
off and the same is true of outside mills. 

A slight improvement developed dur- 
ing the week at Chicago, although sales 
were small in size for the most part. 
Demand was not general, but shipping 
directions on old orders picked up. In- 
terest in family flour showed improve- 
ment and a fair amount of business has 
been done recently, Except for a couple 
of large lots, St. Louis bookings have 
been scattered aud light, for shipment 
60 to 120 days ahead 

Toledo soft wheat mills have not en- 
tered into new crop gales very actively 
as yet and hard wheat millers report a 
sharp drop in busiress following a re- 
cent orgy of price cutting. Cleveland 
reports both family and bakery trade 
limited to a few sales for 60 days’ ship- 
ment. 

Sales at Buffalo picked up materially. 
The turn for the better was more or 
less anticipated, because of the nibbles 
of the previous week and the light stocks 
in the hands of buyers. The trade ap- 
pears to have made up its mind concern- 
ing the new crop and feels there is no 
point in waiting longer to place orders. 
While the buying of the past week was 
by no means of record proportions, it 
was well distributed over the trade ter- 
ritory. Directions are fair and heavier 
mill production helped the feed trade to 
more nearly cover its needs. Quite a 
gap continues, however, between supplies 
and wants. 

Recent active interest at New York 
developed into a good business. Expec- 
tations of a lower subsidy brought in 
for employee vacations, which curtails 
small bakery and restaurant buying. 
Spring high glutens are scarce and held 
at ceilings. Kansas southwesterns are 
not being offered, but Texas mills ap- 
pear willing sellers. 

Boston sales failed to improve, since 
most buyers are well booked ahead. 
Both bakery and family types were tak- 
en only in small quantities. Directions 
on old orders were curtailed by slow 
trade in bakery products, due to hot 
weather. 

Demand has been spotty at Philadel- 
phia, with most sales limited to small 
amounts for 30 days’ shipment. Millers 
were generally expecting a reduction in 
the August subsidy, but flour buyers 
were cautious, Family buying was more 
active at Pittsburgh, but bakery demand 
was restricted by large forward book- 
ings. Directions are lively. 

In the southeastern states, new sales 
are slow to fair. Nashville reports a 
few scattered lots booked for 30, 60 and 


90 days’ shipment, principally patents, 
y P Pp P P 


both hard and soft. Few mills are in- 
terested in selling beyond 120 days. 
Blenders report an unusually pronounced 
summer lull. New Orleans trade has 
been a little slow, with southwestern hard 
wheat types forming the bulk of sales. 
Texas mills report a sharp increase in 
bakery sales, but family types have been 
light. The Mexican government made 
further purchases during the week. Mills 
in Texas are operating as close to maxi- 
mum capacity as labor conditions will 
permit. 

Pacific Northwest markets are some- 
what irregular, Portland reporting less 
activity, while Seattle mills have been 
moderately active. The latter have a 
large backlog of orders, which will keep 
them busy for at least 90 days. Price 
cutting has been severe on the part of 
Pacific Northwest mills. Some mills re- 
fused to cut quotations and are satis- 
fied to pass up cut-rate business. Most 
plants have liberal forward sales to do- 





mestic and California trade and ‘armed 
forces orders are coming in right along. 
Interior mills have had a good run of 
bookings from the Midwest. 


PRODUCTION 
Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 15,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the previous 
week. The total output of the mills re- 
porting to THe Norrnwesrern MItter, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 3,245,835 
sacks, against 3,260,658 the previous 
week. A year ago, when the mills re- 
porting accounted for 67% of the total, 
the output was 3,051,097 sacks. Two 
years ago, when the mills reporting rep- 
resented 64%, the total was 2,756,465 
sacks and three years ago the figure was 
2,680,244. The Northwest, the South- 
west, and the Pacific Northwest reported 
decreases of 438,000, 16,000 and 3,000 
sacks, respectively. Buffalo reported an 
increase of 30,000 and central and south- 
eastern states output gained 17,000. 


<> 





Government Bids for Semolina, 
But Commercial Trading Quiet 


Except for government business, there 
is little trade in semolina at Minneapolis. 
After buying last week, the government 
was in the market again this week for 
bids on 2,240,000 lbs. The heavier semo- 
lina purchases by the War Food Admin- 
istration are a reflection of the new pol- 
icy of purchasing semolina for foreign 
shipment instead of macaroni. Maca- 
roni makers continued rather indifferent, 
awaiting developments on the new crop. 

Scattered sales were made, but most 
buyers are covered for the next three 
months or so, having bought liberally in 
June. Durum wheat receipts are light 
and demand strong, with cash prices at 
Minneapolis advancing about 2c in the 
past week. Reflecting this condition, the 
August durum subsidy was increased Ic. 

Although a decided improvement in 
macaroni production is noted at Buffalo, 
sales of semolina have been in small 
volume, with buyers holding off for 
what they believe will be better trading 
opportunities. At New York, even indi- 
cations of lower prices have not drawn 
the interest of buyers, who covered their 
needs some time ago. The seasonal 
slump in macaroni consumption is a 


further dulling factor. Philadelphia 
buyers are manifesting little interest and 
the moderate offerings appear easily 
ample. Pittsburgh sales are at low ebb. 

Semolina is virtually at a standstill 
at Chicago, although shipping directions 
on old orders are fairly good. Both 
new business and instructions on for- 
ward bookings are quiet at St. Louis. 

(Note: Semolina quotations appear in 
the flour price table on page 78.) 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, July 81, were as 
follows: 


Grade— Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Hard Amber ..$1.59% @1.63% $1.55 % 
2 Hard Amber .. 1.58% @1.62% 1.55% 
3 Hard Amber .. 1.57% @1.60% 1.53% 
4 Hard Amber - 155% @1.58% Dixie 
5 Hard Amber .. 1.53% @1.56% ais 
1 Amber Durum .. 1.56% @1.60% 1.55% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly 

production 

; Se MVE ROEP EES EL ee eee a ye 192,032 
op ke. Se, eee ee ee ee *188,282 
ME MN en ss's 5s b.0 we uiee brie eee 149,938 
Crop year 

production 

Wee Zee MOOR: §2 5.0.06 0a bark jie ue Wier *688,385 
SOE WeSky BHD ov ccc eecavevesscs 648,415 

*Revised. 





Feed Demand Drops Further, 
But Prices Hold to Ceilings 


Feedstuffs markets experienced a fur- 
ther contraction in demand for many 
items the past week, but even so, valués 
continue to hold firmly against the ceil- 
ings. Operating to relieve the tension 
of feeders toward future requirements, 
were beneficial rains 
over east central 
areas to revive pas- 
tures and halt dete- 
rioration in coarse 
grain crops, prog- 
ress of the European war at a pace in- 
dicative of a victorious decision earlier 
than previously thought likely, an an- 
nounced roll-back of 3c bu in barley 
prices at all levels, and the start of 
the new crop small feed grain movement 
in the Northwest. The contraction in 
demand, however, is still applying against 





the excess of buying power over avail- 
able current offerings and has not yet 
reduced the pressure to the mark where 
open market supplies balance with con- 
sumers’ wants. 

General rains over the drouth affected 
portions of the corn belt within the 
last few days were believed to have 
averted a sharp curtailment in potential 
corn and soybean production. Some 
authorities had expressed the opinion 
prior to the rains that irreparable dam- 
age had been wrought by the prolonged 
dryness and that even with abundant 
moisture, the bright outlook pictured in 
the official July crop report could not 
be attained. A few weeks of normal 
weather will determine the outcome. 

Meanwhile, the demand for manufac- 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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Government Support Voids 
Wheat Pricing Factors 


Values Little Changed From Week Ago—First 
New Spring Wheat Received at Minneapolis 


Factors governing the action of wheat 
prices appear to be about evenly coun- 
terbalanced and markets have shown no 
decided trend in either direction the 
past week. Normally bearish influences, 
such as liberal movement of new crop 
wheat in the South- 
west and the begin- 
ning of harvesting 
in the spring wheat 
area, along with fur- 
ther staggering 
blows to the German war machine, which 
are bringing ever nearer the day of its 
collapse, are rendered inoperative as 
price making factors by government sup- 
porting actions which come into play at 
each indication of market weakness. 

Wheat futures at Chicago closed un- 
changed to %c lower, with September 
at $1.55%4. Kansas City futures are 4c 
higher to %¢ lower, with September 
ending at $1.49%. At Minneapolis, the 
close was within a small fraction of a 
week ago, with September at $1.51. 
Rye futures declined 1%@l%e, with 
Chicago September closing at $1.05% 
and Minneapolis September at $1.045%. 

Hedging pressure is being minimized 
considerably by the resale of sizable 
quantities of the new crop wheat to the 
Commodity Credit Corp., which elimi- 
nates the need for protection on the part 
of warehousemen who have the grain in 
storage. The CCC buying support has 
been extended to the spring wheat mar- 
kets, the agency’s bid being $1.52 bu 
at Minneapolis for No. 1 northern spring, 
in store. The bid, however, is 3@4c 
below the going cash market at that 
center, and no purchases have developed. 
Trade estimates place the quantity of 
wheat purchased in the Southwest by 
the CCC since July 1 at around 25,- 
000,000 bus. The purchases and 90% 
of parity loans constitute a very effec- 
tive floor under values, 

Millers and grain men were interested 
in statistics released by the Department 
of Agriculture showing a record dis- 
appearance of wheat last year of 1,272,- 
000,000 bus, which reduced the July 1 
carry-over to 816,000,000 bus. With the 
billion-bushel-plus crop this year, how- 
ever, and indications of less usage of 
wheat for feed and industrial alcohol, 
there will be over 1,400,000,000 bus avail- 
able for the current crop year, an 
amount fully adequate for all needs, and 
allowing for a protective carry-over at the 
end of the season in the neighborhood of 
350,000,000 bus. 

Marketings in the Southwest are slow- 
ly tapering off, but are still running 
well ahead of a year ago. Nine markets 
received about 13,000 cars in the six 
days ending July 28, about 1,500 less 
than the previous week, but 3,500 more 
than the same week last year. About 
half of the 900 cars at Kansas City on 
July 31 appeared on the open market 
and caused a noticeable weakening in 
lower grade, light weight wheat. No. 
3 wheat sold at or within a fraction of 
the September future, with No. 4 sell- 
ing 1%¢ under and No. 5 about 214¢ 
under. The widening spread is a re- 
sult of rapid filling of storage space in 
the Southwest and the fact that eleva- 





tor operators are losing interest in these 
grades after having bought large quan- 
tities in the last two weeks. CCC con- 
tinues in the Kansas City market, with 
possibly another 1,000,000 bus purchased 
July 31. Distillers were in the market 
again, but apparently bought lower cost 
soft wheat from central states. 

Premiums for cash wheat over the 
September future at Kansas City on 
July 31, are shown in the following 
table: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.50&less 2 @ 2% 1%@ 2 0 @*% 
3 % 


11.60-11.90 2%@ 1%¥@ 2% *%*@ 
12.00-12.40 3 @65 2@4% 0 @2 
12.50-12.90 6 @ 8 4%@ 7 2 @ 5& 
13.00-13.40 8%@10% 7 @9% 4%@ 7% 
13.50-13.90 11 @12% 9 @11% 6%@ 8% 
14.00-14.40 13% @15 11%¥@13% 8%@11% 
14.50-14.90 15 @17 %@15% 10%@13 


15.00-15.40 17 @18% 15 @17% 13%@15 
15.50-15.90 18%@20 17 @19 15 @17 
16.00-16.40 19% @21% 18%@20% 17 @19 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 
All proteins 2 @ 5 1%@ 4% *%@ 4 

*Discounts under September. 

Fort Worth reports a very good de- 
mand for all receipts although local 
Texas demand has been curtailed some- 
what by scarcity of storage space. No 
large volume is being offered by country 
shippers, who are more interested in 
finding room for loan wheat than sell- 
ing on the open market at this time. A 
heavier demand for ordinary protein 
wheat for August shipment has resulted 
from the elimination of the CCC feed 
wheat allocation in Texas. 

No. 1 hard up to 12% protein is quot- 
ed at $1.57, 12 to 12.50% $1.58 and 
13% $1.60, basis Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. Above 18% 
protein, a premium of 14c for each 14% 
protein is bid. 

Cash wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
were again in excess of 2,000 cars for 
the week and trading showed more ac- 
tivity than recently. Included were four 
cars of new crop. spring wheat from 
South Dakota, the first of the season. 
Protein ranged from 12.60 to 13.70% and 
test weights 581, to 59.4 Ibs bu. The 
new wheat sold from $1.5514 to $1.563,. 
Premiums on old wheat were rather ir- 
regular at times, but finished the week 
not far from last week’s levels. Aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis last week was 
13.61% and the durum 12.55%. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate relationships of cash spring wheat 
to futures at Minneapolis on July 31. 


Basis Minneapolis Sept. Wheat Price 


Spot To Arrive 
1 Hvy. DNS. 60 Ibs eee te 
ZT DR BS Te oc vswves SC OVOF.§ wcteves 
1 DNS. 58 Ibs ........ 4c over *2c over 
32 DNB. ST IDO .. seen SHC OVEF  —s_ ne cccee 
3 DNS. 56 Ibs........- 36 OVOP. -  overces 
S. DING... 65. IDS ..0 cvse SC OVOP = ee ewe 
1 Northern ......-+05. 4c OVOP. sisvaces 
29% PROC: vo. vecdsvvasees %c Premium 
14% Protein ...cccvssscccvcces 4c Premium 
16% Protein .....c.cccvccesees 9c Premium 
16% Protein ....... Ceiling Price to 2c less 
12% Protein..%c add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 
13% Protein...lc add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 
14% Protein..%c add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 
15% Protein...2c add Premium for Duluth 
unloading 
* Duluth unloading. 
Montana Winter Wheat 
Basis Minneapolis Sept. Wheat Price 
Spot *To Arrive 
14% Protein ........ 9c over 9c over 
13% Protein .......- 7c over 7c over 
12% Protein ......+.. 5%c over 5c over 
Grade of .......++- 3c to 5c over 2c to 4c over 


*1c less for South Dakota. 
Although new crop movement is under 
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Previous July 31, Aug. 1, Aug. 2, 

July 29, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
DIOPEM WERE cn ivncscrrcvtivcroes *687,925 730,425 617,890 596,508 578,210 
COE. s&s cae ees bmc'vcced 1,172,082 1,188,739 1,165,019 1,006,225 1,027,773 
SUED viv be t0bn sd bacegevcens 476,542 446,111 431,039 404,460 389,791 
Central and Southeast ........ *544,169 627,115 555,852 430,249 369,974 
North Pacific Coast .......... 365,117 368,268 281,297 319,023 314,496 
re | ee eer 3,245,835 3,260,658 3,051,097 2,756,465 2,680,244 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 67 64 64 

*Partly estimated. 

Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of activity ‘ July 1 to-——, 

July 29, Previous July 31, Aug. 1, Aug. 2, July 24, July 31, 

1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 70 75 58 55 56 2,677,314 2,599,244 
Southwest ....... 84 86 84 72 74 4,713,844 4,932,228 
BURRIS oc cccccscce 82 77 76 70 67 1,834,780 1,925,642 
Central and S. E. 69 66 67 63 57 2,085,446 2,277,007 
No. Pacific Coast 89 89 75 80 66 1,464,944 1,024,116 
Po peer 79 79 73 67 63 12,776,328 12,758,237 

SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
9 


July 23-29 ..... 814,380 721,668 

Previous week .. 814,380 724,596 89 
WOAr O80 s..08 814,380 736,151 90 
Two years ago.. 814,380 601,891 74 
Five-year Average ........seeeeeee 75 
SOU-FORE AVOTERGS: civ sc ccccvsvosene 73 

Kansas City 
July 23-29 ..... 352,800 273,753 78 
Previous week .. 352,800 268,498 76 
ZOOe BPS. boise 352,800 241,312 68 
Two years ago.. 352,800 220,247 62 
Fiv@-yOG@r AVGTAGOS ...cccccssvccece 70 
Ten-year average ........seeeseees 70 
Wichita 
July 23-29 ..... 111,132 89,505 81 
Previous week .. 111,132 100,110 90 
ZORF GOO civ ccs 111,132 91,258 82 
Two years ago.. 111,132 82,951 75 
Salina 

July 238-29 ..... 109,956 87,156 79 
Previous week .. 109,956 95,535 87 
SOM GRO" vs cisee 109,956 96,298 88 
Two years ago.. 109,956 101,136 92 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 


July 23-29 .... 269,100 225,400 84 
Previous week .. 269,100 225,679 84 
BOOP GEO cecces 215,600 165,981 71 
Two years ago.. 256,368 224,059 87 
WAVOCVORE GVOTRBS 66 6-6 6:60:66 ccc c ee 70 
ee ees re ee 64 
Portland District 
July 23-29 ..... 143,200 139,717 98 
Previous week .. 143,200 142,589 100 
STOMP. GOR cesses 143,200 115,316 81 
Two years ago.. 143,864 94,964 67 
Five-year average .........e.eeee. 76 
ROM-FORE BVOTRHO 6. oi cle kc cicccccces 67 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 


July 23-29 ..... 660,498 413,971 63 
Previous week .. 660,498 432,406 65 
Beer O66 is20%% 738,822 382,639 52 
Two years ago.. 738,822 396,112 54 
Five-year average ......eseeeceees 50 
PORGHES  BVOVERS «occ cs chee veeeeve 46 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
July 23-29 ..... 318,120 273,954 86 
Previous week .. 318,120 *298,019 94 
ZOOS. O80. 9 vs o:0.0 319,284 235,251 73 
Two years ago.. 353,388 200,396 57 
Five-year Average ......ssecereeee 59 
TORAFORE BVOTERS. 0.6 6b .0 608.2 ieketwes 51 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
July 23-29 ..... 792,240 544,169 69 
Previous week .. 792,240 527,115 66 
Year ago ....«. 828,088 555,852 67 
*Two years ago.. 680,786 430,249 63 
WEVOCVORS GVOTKGS oo os ck cceacs ees 62 
TOMHFORT QVATARS . F556 bcc vcciccccons 65 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 23-29 ..... 577,416 476,542 82 
Previous week .. 577,416 446,111 77 
TOG BGO 656 '65-« 577,416 431,039 76 
Two years ago.. 577,416 404,460 70 
PAVO*VORs GUONRES i. 8ii se ice Gees tas 69 
POR=“FOOR GVOCEMS: oiiche ccc ei fe ete ee 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, --—Buffalo—, 


---Combined— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


July 23-29 ..... 30,480 137,524 13,818 
Previous week .. 28,603 14,448 
Two weeks ago 27,119 13,784 
REED -owespecsent 28,171 131,520 12,307 
SOE... Cswiven sass 24,264 118,368 11,575 
, Sea ee 24,588 118,130 13,493 
oe Se ee 21,482 109,302 9,917 


Five-yr. average 25,797 122,969 12,222 


63,751 9,118 42,486 53,416 243,761 
8,535 51,586 
8,914 49,817 
57,784 8,247 41,065 48,725 230,369 
54,387 7,738 36,258 43,577 209,013 
55,487 7,458 34,464 45,539 208,081 
49,993 6,440 34,433 37,839 193,728 
56,280 7,800 37,741 45,819 216,990 





way in the Pacific Northwest, receipts 
at Portland are going into storage. 
Farmers are not inclined to sell when 
they have a support price and a ceiling 
for protection and most of them are 
financially able to follow a holding pol- 
icy. Millers are finding it difficult to 
buy wheat and trading is limited. CCC 
is filling most of the needs for feed 
wheat. Little interest is shown by buy- 
ers in California and the Middle West, 
due to availability of their own new crop 
grain. On July 28, soft white was quot- 


ed at Portland at $1.47 and western red 
lec more, basis No. 1, in bulk for 15 
days’ shipment, coast delivery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
B. & O. OFFICE MOVED 

Mrinneapotis, Minn.—The Minneap- 
olis offices of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road have been moved from the North- 
western National Bank building to the 
Rand Tower, where a dozen or more oth- 
er “outside” carriers now have their 
offices. 
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SPRING WHEAT OUTLOOK GENERALLY 
FAVORABLE, EXCEPT SOUTH DAKOTA 


Weather Next 10 Days Will Determine Extent of Rust Damage— 
North Dakota Seeded With Resistant Varieties—Kansas 
Harvest Further Delayed by Rains—Drouth Relieved 


Except for reports of moderate to 
severe rust damage in parts of South 
Dakota, the past week has brought forth 
nothing to materially change the favor- 
able spring wheat crop outlook. A turn 
to drier weather in the Northwest forced 
the crop along nicely and favored the 
harvesting of winter wheat and small 
spring feed grains. Conditions in North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Montana remain 
mostly favorable. Drouth conditions in 
the eastérn corn belt were relieved by 
generous rains during the week, but ad- 
ditional timely moisture will be necessary 
to retain whatever benefit was derived, 
due to a cumulative rainfall deficiency 
over wide areas. 

Surveying conditions in the spring 
wheat belt, Cargill, Inc., reports that 
while conditions are mostly fair to good 
in the main producing areas, the out- 
look is somewhat clouded by the pres- 
ence of a light infection of rust in most 
areas as far west as eastern Montana. 
In southern South Dakota and adjacent 
areas, considerable damage has already 
been done and it seems probable, too, 
that some damage will result to sus- 
ceptible varieties and late fields farther 
north. Weather conditions during the 
next 10 days will be very important 
in determining the final outcome. 

It is pointed out that about 90% of 
the spring wheat in North Dakota is 
of rust resistant varieties and should be 
able to minimize the damage, even though 
unable to fight off the scourge alto- 
gether. Only widely scattered reports 
of rust are reported in the northern half 
of South Dakota. 

Good growing conditions in Montana 
have pushed field work and crops ahead 
rapidly and the first fields of oats and 
barley are being cut in some of the 
eastern counties. Winter wheat com- 
bining is under way in southeastern 
Montana and the crop is ripening else- 
where in the state. Spring grains on 
summer fallow continue to promise good 
yields, except in a few localities in the 
north central counties where June rain- 
fall was short. Stubble sown grain is be- 
ginning to show some damage and in 
some counties has been cut for hay. 

The North Dakota weekly crop bulle- 
tin reports the condition of spring wheat 
very good, though some late fields need 
moisture for filling. Early wheat is rip- 
ening. Harvesting of winter wheat, rye, 
oats and barley is under way in Minne- 
sota, with yields varying from poor to 
good, 

OKLAHOMA PLOWING WELL ALONG 


Approximately half of the wheat acre- 
age in Cimarron County in the panhandle 
of Oklahoma remains to be harvested, 
but this work is about completed over 
the remainder of the state. Threshing 
has made excellent progress and is near- 
ly done. One of the major farm activi- 
ties is the plowing of stubble land, which 
is well advanced. 

As much as one half to two thirds of 
the wheat acreage in extreme western 
Kansas has not been harvested, due to 
unseasonable rains, and reduced yields 
and loss of test weight are resulting from 





black stem rust, lodging and heavy weed 
growth. Much wheat piled on the ground 
for lack of bin space is being damaged 
by the wet weather. Stubble fields are 
plowing nicely in all of the southern 
Kansas counties, except the extreme east- 
ern part, where ground is hard from in- 
sufficient moisture. Losses due to rust 
damage in Nebraska are reported some- 
what less than earlier anticipated, but 
yields are very spotted and there is 
much shrunken wheat. 

In Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, winter 
wheat matured ahead of the drouth and 
cutting is nearing completion. Thresh- 
ing is well along, with good yields of 
mostly good quality grain reported. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


Winter wheat harvesting is in - full 
swing in the Pacific Northwest, with 
ideal weather prevailing. Yields are run- 
ning fully up to expectations, but aver- 
age protein will be lower than usual. 
The new wheat which is moving to ter- 
minals is being applied principally on 
old contracts. 

Western Canada crop prospects con- 
tinue favorable and good yields are 
expected from the greater part of the 
prairie country. Crops are turning color 
rapidly and some early barley has al- 
ready been cut. Wheat cutting likely 
will begin at a few scattered points this 
week. Most -stands are heavy. Rain 
would aid filling in some areas, but gen- 
erally speaking there is sufficient mois- 
ture in most sections to carry the crop 
to maturity. Scattered hail damage has 
occurred and there are increasing com- 
plaints of lodging from areas where 
stands are heavy. Weed growth is 
heavy and will add to cost of harvesting 
operations. 


RAINS RELIEVE CORN DROUTH 


Rains about the middle of past week 
afforded relief to eastern sections of 
the corn belt, where drouth conditions 
had become, serious. The amount of 
moisture received was said to be suffi- 
cient to carry corn through the tassel- 
ing period where normal cultivation 
practices have been followed. The best 
rains covered southern Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana, tapering off in Ohio, and 
relieved the sections where the danger 
of drouth was greatest. Advices from 
some sections of Ohio, however, indi- 
cate a 25 to 40% loss in corn yields 
because of the prolonged drouth. Early 
marketing of cattle in Ohio is being 
advocated by agricultural authorities. 

Iowa corn is making fair progress, 
but needs warmer nights. Growth is 
irregular, ranging from 10 inches to 
8 feet tall and is about half to two 
thirds tasseled. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA RUST DAMAGE 
SHADED; PROTEIN 12.31% 


Omana, Nes.—Although black stem 
rust has done considerable damage, espe- 
cially to the later wheat in the panhan- 
dle, the loss sustained is probably not 
as large as first anticipated, according 
to Nebraska crop reporting authorities. 











Private reports indicate that on one 
side of the road there will be a field 
of fine, high test weight and protein 
grain and on the other side a field. that 
makes a very small yield of poor wheat. 
This, of course, makes it difficult to ac- 
curately estimate the yield or the aver- 
age quality of wheat to expect. 

The worst area observed was on the 
Banner-Kimball county line, extending 
eastward into northwestern Cheyenne 
County. 

The average test weight of receipts at 
Omaha on one day when 120 cars were 
in was 56 lbs. The average protein on 
all wheat received in this market from 
July 1 to July 25, was 12.81% for the 
hard red winter and 13.95% for the 
hard red spring. 

Perkins and Red Willow counties re- 
port lots of really good wheat being cut. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATS FUTURES METHODS 
DIFFER AT TWO MARKETS 


Varying methods of arriving at ceil- 
ing prices on oats futures were adopted 
by Chicago and Minneapolis exchanges 
following the issuance of the new oats 
price regulation FPR 2, Supplement 2. 

At Minneapolis, directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce established a ceiling 
of 7614,c bu, in store, for September, 
1944, and subsequent delivery, except 
that to protect old contracts for deliv- 
ery in September and December, en- 
tered into prior to July 27, the maxi- 
mum price was set at 741,c bu. 

At Chicago, the Board of Trade set 
up a ceiling level of 82c bu, f.o.b. ele- 
vator. Under this method when sell- 
ers certify that the elevation charge 
has been paid, buyers are permitted to 
pay. 82c, otherwise buyers settle on the 
basis of 82c, less 11%4,c¢ elevation charge. 
In Chicago, directors cut across all con- 
tracts. 

The permitted mark-ups at Minneapo- 
lis under exchange rules are 2%, c, while 
at Chicago they are 3c. Loading out 
charges at Minneapolis are 114c and at 
Chicago 11, c. 

While the two methods of arriving at 





new ceilings are different, in commercial . 


practice they are expected to work out 
evenly. Both methods have been unoffi- 
cially ruled legal under OPA regulations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CANCELS SUMMER OUTING 

The Connecticut Bakers Association, 
Inc., has canceled its plans for a sum- 
mer outing, due to wartime regulations 
and the request of ODT that such af- 
fairs be abandoned for the duration. 
Plans are being made for the annual 
fall meeting, details of which will be 
announced later. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOLEDO WHEAT LOADINGS 
MOVE WITHOUT PERMITS 


Totepo, Oxn1o—The permit system 
governing movement of wheat to Toledo 
has been canceled, effective July 31. 
Ohio wheat yields are expected to ag- 
gregate 50,000,000 bus of superior qual- 
ity grain this year. Most early receipts 
are running Nos. 1 and 2 red. 

While heavy rains last -week were 
beneficial to corn where the crop was 
not already too far gone as a result of 
the prolonged drouth, it is estimated 
that the state’s yield of this grain may 
be cut between 25 and 40%, The prin- 
cipal damage was in southern counties. 
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* BUSINESS TEAM * 





This business team, one a man with a 
rich bakery background and the other 
a miller and broker for his entire busi- 
ness life, joined July 17 to form Patter- 
son & Beckenbach, brokers and bakery 
consultants. Clem L. Beckenbach, on 
the left, was first brought in touch with 
flour milling when he served as water 
boy in the construction of the Standard 
mill at Kansas City. C. J. Patterson, 
on the right, began’ his career as chem- 
ist for Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. Their offices are in the Dwight 
building in Kansas City. 





RAINS DELAY HARVESTING 
AND DAMAGE KANSAS WHEAT 


_Hurcuinson, Kansas. — August finds 
thousands of acres of southwest Kansas 
wheat uncut and many thousands of 
bushels of wheat and barley stored on 
the ground, suffering weather damage, 
as the result of heavy, unseasonable 
rains. 

Much wheat will be abandoned, ac- 
cording to advices to grain men, but 
growers are continuing their efforts to 
harvest the crop, working on the higher 
and drier spots when possible. There is 
no longer a dust bowl. 

Receipts here continue heavy, but 
slightly below the preceding week. Grain 
men believe the heavy movement will 
continue throughout August, or until all 
uncovered wheat is in bins. The car 
Shortage continues to plague country 
stations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. J. BUETTNER TO HEAD 
MORTEN SALES DEPARTMENT 


Datias, Texas.—G. J. Buettner has 
been promoted to the position of gen- 
eral sales manager for the Morten Mill- 
ing Co., J. C. Mitchell, vice president 
of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., has 
announced. 





A. E. Murphy, formerly with Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, has 
been appointed director of bakery flour 
sales. 

T. N. Vannerson will continue as di- 
rector of family flour sales. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





REPRESENTS KANSAS FLOUR MILLS C0. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Francis M. Franco, 
New York City flour broker, is repre- 
senting Kansas Flour Mills Company in 
that market, it was announced this week 
by Austin Morton, a sales manager for 
that company. Mr. Franco, who has his 
office in the Produce Exchange Building, 
is well known among the flour trade in 
the eastern markets. 
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Big Disappearance Cuts Wheat 
Carry-over to 316,368,000 Bus 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The carry-over 
of wheat in all positions in the United 
States as of July 1, was 316,368,000 
bus, according to a preliminary report 
of the Department of Agriculture issued 
ahead of the usual statistics on stocks 
in merchant mills. The comparable fig- 
ure a year ago (revised) was 621,659,000, 
two years ago 681,753,000, and the 10- 
year average 271,066,000. 

On this basis, domestic supplies for 
1944-45 amount to 1,444,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,457,000,000 last season and 
1,328,000,000 in 1942-43. Apparent dis- 
appearance the past season was 1,272,- 
000,000 bus, not including imports, 
against 979,000,000 in 1942-43 and 720,- 
(00,000 the 10-year (1934-43) average. 
Wheat stocks show a disappearance of 
about 227,000,000 bus since April 1, and 


are 49% smaller than the 621,659,000 
bus on hand a year ago. 

Other grains stored in all positions 
on July 1 included 606,895,000 bus of 
corn, 210,123,000 oats, 76,108,000 barley 
and 31,033,000 rye. A disappearance of 
555,000,000 bus of corn in the second 
quarter is shown, and current holdings 
are 28% smaller than the 839,256,000 bus 
on hand July 1, 1943. Oats disappeared 
in the amount of 235,000,000 bus since 
April 1, and July 1 stocks are 20% 
smaller than the 261,530,000 bus in stor- 
age a year ago. Current barley stocks 
show a decline of 58,000,000 bus since 
April 1, and are 37% smaller than the 
120,522,000 bus last year. Rye disap- 
pearance was 5,000,000 bus and reflects 
a 34% decline from stocks on hand*a 
year ago. 


ica 





WIDE VARIATION IN FLAX 
CROP PROMISE REPORTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Flax fields in 
south central and southwestern Minne- 
sota show thinner stands than last year, 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, states 
in its weekly flaxseed report. The yield 
in those sections is estimated at seven 
to nine bushels per acre. 

In South Dakota, fields are clean and 
flax looks sturdy. Expected yields are 
from 10 to 11 bus per acre. On both 
sides of the Red River Valley the crop 
is definitely better than last year, the 
report states, and is slightly earlier. 
Weed content of the fields is small and 
yields are estimated at 9 to 11 bus. 

One more good rain in Montana will 
assure the flax crop in that state, al- 
though damage from grasshoppers is 
feared in some counties. Yields in 
Oklahoma and Kansas have been disap- 
pointing this year and will probably be 
less than five bushels per acre, the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland report continues. 
Texas flax production is estimated at 
340,000 bus, with an average yield of 
10 bus per acre. In California, har- 
vest is being delayed by manpower 
shortage. Yields promise to average 
around 17 bus per acre and the state 
should produce 2,800,000 bus, the re- 
port says. 
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ONTARIO FACES SHORTAGE 
OF WHEAT HARVEST HANDS 


Toronto, Onr—Farm labor in On- 
tario is extremely scarce and is alto- 
vether inadequate for harvesting de- 
mands, Many of the ‘grain crops are 
now ready for cutting and damage may 
result if these cannot be taken care of 
promptly. As a consequence, the Na- 
tional Selective Service of Canada is 
appealing to Ontario employers to al- 
low workers temporary leave of absence 
to assist in harvesting operations. Simi- 
lar appeals are being made to employ- 
ers in other provinces, but the imme- 
diate need is for workers in Ontario. It 
is planned also to operate harvest excur- 
sions to the prairie provinces late in 
August and early in September. The 
most urgent need is for men with farm 
experience, but services of others would 
also be useful. 





CHICAGO BARLEY FUTURES 
CEILING SET AT $1.23% 


Cuicaco, Int.—A , ceiling price for all 
Chicago barley futures of $1.23, bu 
has been set by the directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, effective Aug. 1, 
1944, to comply with the Office of Price 
Administration barley ceiling order. 
This compares with the previous ceiling 
of $1.28, which had been in effect since 
early December, 1943. 

The previous schedule of differentials 
covering the delivery of barley on fu- 
tures contracts has been temporarily set 
aside. A new schedule effective Aug. 1, 
provides that No. 1 barley of class No. 
1 may be tendered at a premium of. 1c 
bu over the contract price, No. 2 barley 
of Class 1 at contract price and No. 3 
barley of Class 1 at a discount of 2c bu 
under the contract price. Under the 
new ruling, the party who makes deliv- 
ery on barley futures contracts at Chi- 
cago is obligated to pay all elevation and 
loading out charges. 
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ELEVATORS TO BE BUILT 
IN BRAZIL WHEAT AREAS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Construction of 
a number of grain elevators throughout 
the wheat producing regions of Brazil 
is being undertaken as part of a pro- 
gram to assure full utilization of the 
accelerated Brazilian food production 
program. 

The elevator program, developed with 
the co-operation of United States en- 
gineers, is being carried out by a divi- 
sion of the ministry of agriculture which 
is charged with cereal grain production 
and storage. 

Using concrete, brick and wood, the 
elevators will serve the 29 chief flour 
mills of the wheat producing area of Rio 
Grande do Sul and each unit will have 
a storage capacity of approximately 250 
tons. Brick and wood have never been 
used in this type of construction in Bra- 
zil, but abundant supplies of both ma- 
terials are expected to speed construc- 
tion. 

Previously a shortage of proper stor- 
age facilities has made it necessary to 
store part of the crop in warehouses 
which offered little protection against 
insects, resulting in the spoilage of large 
quantities of badly needed grains. Much 
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of the remaining grain production was 
shipped immediately to northern Brazil, 
to avoid spoilage, making it necessary 
for Rio Grande do Sul to import wheat 
from Argentina for processing as soon 
as available stocks had been exhausted. 

Construction of the new buildings is 
part of a broad program launched by 
the Brazilian government to meet war- 
born food needs by stepped-up food 
production throughout the republic. The 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an 
agency of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, is co-operating in the program. 
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JUTE ACREAGE IN INDIA 
SET AT ABOUT 2,923,000 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The preliminary 
forecast of jute acreage in India places 
the licensed area at 2,923,000, compared 
with a final estimate for 1943 of 2,602,- 
000. Jute planting begins about the 
middle of February and may continue 
until the end of June. The final fore- 
cast is not released until the third week 
in September. 

Unofficial estimates of this year’s crop 
are from 2,320,000,000 to 2,520,000,000 
Ibs, or somewhat less than the 2,780,- 
000,000 reported last year. Jute acreage 
in 1940 reached a peak of 5,669,000. 
Large acreages prior to that year had 
caused the Bengal government to con- 
sider control measures, but a general 
reduction program was not begun until 
1941. 

The program resulted in an average 
during the first three years of restric- 
tion of 2,698,000 acres, with an average 
annual production of 2,865,000,000 Ibs. 
Average yield per acre was 1,068 lbs in 
1943, compared with 1,088 in 1942, 1,012 
in 1941, and an average of 1,111 lbs 
during the five years ended with 1940. 
The Bengal government began the re- 
striction program’ when shipping space 
was limited because of war conditions. 
At the same time a campaign was be- 
gun to grow more food. Adjacent jute 
producing states are co-operating with 
Bengal. 
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INDIA REVISES WHEAT ESTIMATE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1944 wheat 
crop in India was 367,800,000 bus, or 
19,000,000 bus less than the previous 
forecast, according to the July official 
estimate. At the reduced figure the crop 
would still be above average though con- 
siderably smaller than the record crop 
of 1943, which is now placed at 408,- 
200,000 bus. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA ELEVATORS 
READY FOR NEW MOVEMENT 


Stovx Faris, S. D.—Stocks of wheat 
in South Dakota mills and elevators 
amounted to only 1,300,000 bus on July 
1, according to the South Dakota crop 
reporting service. This is only about one 
fourth of the 5,400,000 bus on hand a 
year ago and only 138% of the record 
stocks on July 1, 1942. Thus, the rela- 
tively empty bins are in position to 
take in the new crop. 

Stocks of -wheat on farms and in 
elevators amounted to 7,070,000 bus, com- 
pared with 20,340,000 a year ago. Farm 
stocks have been maintained slightly 
above the average, but stocks in mills 
and elevators are only 50% of the 1935- 
42 average. 
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GROUND STORED WHEAT 
DAMAGED BY WEATHER 


Kansas Board Calls for 5,000 Cars Im- 
mediately to Avoid Losses From 
Continuous Rains 


Topeka, Kansas.—Unless 5,000 cars are 
made available immediately to take 
wheat off the ground in southern and 
western Kansas, huge losses from weath- 
er damage will occur, according to a 
resolution adopted at a recent meeting 
of the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

Ordinarily, wheat may be piled on the 
ground for 30 to 90 days and deteriora- 
tion from exposure to rain and bright 
sunshine is almost negligible, the board 
stated. There have been many years 
when greater quantities of wheat have 
been piled on the ground than this year. 
But, since the harvest rains have been 
falling with unusual regularity, thou- 
sands of acres of wheat ready to cut 
have not been harvested. Hundreds of 
farmers have part of their wheat har- 
vested and have waited 10 days to as 
much as three weeks to cut the remain- 
der. 

The result is that wheat piled on the 
ground has been soaked. The ground 
under it is soaked and the wheat is be- 
coming moldy and deteriorating quite 
rapidly, according to the reports to the 
board. 
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MUCH BARLEY DAMAGED BY 
RUST, SCAB AND ROOT ROT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A_ combination 
of rust, scab and root rot has damaged 
barley in many areas of South Dakota, 
Nebraska, western Iowa and southwest- 
ern Minnesota, says the weekly bulletin 
of Cargill, Inc. Some stations, particu- 
larly in southeastern South Dakota, re- 
port 50% deterioration with individual 
fields not worth harvesting. From south- 


eastern South Dakota northward and 
westward, conditions improve, with 
northwestern North Dakota showing 


prospects for a big crop of barley. Har- 
vesting of barley has started in the Da- 
kotas and will be general next week. 
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GRAIN ACCOUNTS FOR 63% 
OF TOTAL ALCOHOL OUTPUT 


New York, N. Y.—Cereal grains were 
used as the raw product for about 63% 
of the nation’s total industrial alcohol 
production in 1943, as compared with 
only 13% in 1941, according to a ‘recent 
report of the Allied Liquor Industries. 
In 1941, molasses was the raw product 
for the manufacture of alcohol, account- 
ing for about 65% of the total produc- 
tion, while grain was the raw. product 
for about 138% of the output. 

A shortage of shipping space brought 
about the conversion from Caribbean 
blackstrap molasses to grain in alcohol 
production. 

Beverage distillers have produced an 
estimated 481,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcohol from Jan, 1, 1942, to the end 
of July, the report stated. Supplies of 
alcohol for war and industrial needs “as 
currently scheduled for 1945 will exceed 
indicated requirement by almost 36,000,- 
000 gallons,” and “the balance is defi- 
nitely shifting in the direction of ample 
production for indicated needs,” accord- 
ing to the study. 





















































Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


FLAVOR, APPEARANCE, and QUALITY in your baking 


We offer a particular flour—of the same depend- 
able Pikes Peak performance standards—milled 
to meet every requirement of wartime bakery 
production in your shop. 


The quality background of Pikes Peak flour be- 
gins with the careful selection and master milling 





of choice virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. These uniform, laboratory- 
controlled Pikes Peak flours are recognized by 
bakers everywhere for economy, wider flexibility, 
unfailing dependability and sales-making flavor 
in all your bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


Senuing the Cakers of rémerica for over SS year 
THE COLORADO MILLING § ELEVATOR CO. 


“General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Sakere.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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The strict physical’ that 
wheat must pass before it be- 
comes worthy of Made-Rite 
is just one of the many rea- 
sons for the exact quality of 
this flour when it is shipped 
to you. Long before Made- 
Rite itself submits to a similar 
“physical, all its components 


have passed the test. 


It Must Be Right 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name 0 our ills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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ADEQUATE DIET NOT YET 
AN EXACT FORMULA 

The proper assessment of the ade- 
quacy of a given diet with respect to 
the various nutritive factors necessarily 
depends on the status of our knowledge 
of minimum and optimum needs of the 
body. Age, weight, sex, physical en- 
vironment, working conditions, and states 
of disease or injury may all affect the 
body requirements, thus complicating the 
task of the nutritionist of making quan- 
titative as well as qualitative recom- 
mendations in planning a physiologically 
adequate diet. 

The recognition that many of the less 
severe ailments may be related to minor 
deficiencies in one or more essential food 
factors also serves to emphasize the size 
as well as the importance of the task 
facing the student of nutrition. 

In the past, one of the most important 
barriers to_the practical definition of 
human requirements for various nutri- 
ents was the lack of well established mild 
deficiency characteristics which could be 
adequately and quantitatively evaluated. 
Without doubting the reality of symp- 
toms often described as accompanying 
mild deficiency, such as lassitude, irri- 
tability, and headache, it is evident that 
much more objective criteria must be 
utilized in the determination of the thi- 
amine requirement. 

Today the knowledge of and the abil- 
ity to measure some of the minor defi- 
ciency symptoms provide a needed basis 
for re-examining the question of what 
constitutes an adequate diet—Nutrition 
Reviews. 


THE ROMAN DOLE 


In 72 B. C. the number of people re- 
ceiving free grain in Rome was 40,000. 
The number grew. Sallust (86-34 B.C.) 
spoke of “the largess that was rending 
the nation.” Julius Caesar found him- 
self required to feed no less than 200,- 
000 recipients of grain. Augustus at- 
tempted to reduce the numbers of the 
protetariat by refusing the dole to those 
“whose need was pretended.” But he 
soon gave up this reform. 

To conduct the dole in an orderly 
fashion the tessera frumentaria, a grain- 
control stamp, was introduced. It was 
made of bronze and carried the portrait 
of the ruling emperor and dispenser. 
Whoever could present this identifica- 
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WAN © grease a wagon. 
j/ the crick road, I kind of got to thinkin 
by why hadn't I ever got any title but 
WAC jes’ shifted rye ay as Andy, 
~ then Andrew J., an 
after while it was 
——Ttime when folks begun callin’ me 
== ‘Dad'an’ that’s stuck every sence. 
Mi\Seemed like I 
of chances in not bein’ a honor’ ble 
of some kind, until finally I kind 
A figgered it out that, dang it,they wasn’t 
ights could hold anything agin me or call 
me loer-dareea an’ maybe, after all, that was about as good as 
havin’ a title an’ bein’ slack-jawed an’ useless along with it.’ 


Bar sit,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 

ills, “I was up to the speakin’ the other night, an’ it 
ull | seemed like the whole place was plumb filled up 
4 with honor bles an " jedges an’ kernels presentin’ 
‘each other an’ usin’ up enough oratory to 


So, comin’ home alon 


en ‘Fetch’, an’ 
‘Paw’ until come a 


must a missed a lot 








tion was entitled to the monthly gov- 
ernment dole, Later the distribution was 
made weekly, and lead coins were pro- 
vided. 

Under Emperor Aurelian (270-275) 
distribution of bread rather than grain 
was introduced, with each member of the 
proletariat receiving two loaves daily. 
Some 300,000 people thronged before the 
bakeries’ narrow streets of Rome, block- 
ing traffic. Under this emperor the 
right to receive the dole was declared 
hereditary. Thus the unemployed were 
encouraged to multiply, for they and 
their descendants would be maintained 
by the state in perpetuity. In order for 
the state to feed people, it also had to 
support a vast number of officials in 
the ports of entry and in the most dis- 
tant provinces.—H. E. Jacob, in “Six 
Thousand Years of Bread.” 


THE PERFECT SOKE FAILS 
A perfect soke, as it was originally 
devised, and as it continued till modern 


times in England, permitted neither 
the using of nor trading in any flour 


whatever which had not been ground at ° 


the manor mill. 

Very few sokes, however, were in this 
state of theoretical perfection, and ma- 
norial lords were constantly striving to 
patch up the gaps and deficiencies in 
their charters regarding bought grain by 
making unfounded claims respecting it. 
Only in exceptional instances did such 


claims fail. One was the important 
modern case, Richardson and another vs. 
Walker, heard in the king’s bench in 
1824, 

The plaintiffs were in possession of 
‘the mills of Selby, Yorks, as licensees 
of the lord of the manor. These mills 
were the ancient water-mills of Selby 
Abbey, and at the Dissolution were 
rented at £10 per annum. The soke 
rights several times in the past had been 
proved in courts, but in delivering judg- 
ment the chief justice said: “The plain- 
tiffs have alleged and proved an im- 
memorial custom that all tenants shall 
grind at Selby mills ‘all their corn and 
grain, and have complained that the 
defendant has sold to them corn and 
grain in a ground state. Now, this act 
of the defendant gives the plaintiff no 
right of action, unless the custom so 
alleged and proved makes it incumbent 
upon the inhabitants not only to grind 
all their own corn at plaintiffs’ mill, but 
to use only such flour as has been ground 
there and, therefore, the first question 
is whether the custom does or does not 
extend thus far. 

“T think we have the same question to 
decide as that in Neville vs. Buck, and 
must decide it in the same way. It 
would, as it seems to me, be. most ex- 
traordinary that a custom such as this 
(re grain) could draw after it the ap- 
plication here insisted upon (re flour). 
It may be perfectly fair that the in- 
habitants should be bound to grind all 
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their own corn at the lord’s mill, and 
for that they may have an adequate 
consideration. But it would be equally 
unfair that they should be restricted 
from using any flour not ground there, 
because for that they can have. no con- 
sideration or equivalent whatever. 

“We know from history that at the 
time when this custom originated almost 
every consumer of flour was also a 
grower of grain; but the lapse of five or 
six centuries has wrought an _ entire 
change in this respect. At the present 
time there is in every manor a consid- 
erable portion of the inhabitants who 
have no possible means of growing 
grain. Where are such persons to ob- 
tain bread if they may only consume 
such meal as the plaintiffs have ground? 
They would be placed in a situation of 
grievous and intolerable hardship. Where 
could they procure corn for the purpose 
of having it ground by the plaintiffs? 
There is no obligation upon the lord to 
supply them with corn nor with flour 
ready ground at his mill, and therefore 
they might be utterly destitute of any 
supply. 

“Upon the authority of the case I 
have mentioned, and upon the plain and 
just sense and reason of the thing, I 
am of opinion that this action cannot 
be maintained.” 

It seems clear that, in conformity with 
the advancing spirit of the age, the 
judges were opposed to any soke monop- 
oly, and practically constituted them- 
selves special pleaders for its abolition, 
though, in conformity with precedent, 
the owners of Selby soke would appear 
to have been entitled to a verdict. 


COFFEE CAKE 


Sugary, spicy and buttery too, 
Top-laced with apples or apricot’s gold 
Here’s now to you! 


Sheets baked in home stoves or ovens 


quite vast, 
Warm in the kitchen and fragrant as 
well— 


Youw’re a repast! 


Puddings and pies are not bad, I admit, 
But breakfast and supper somehow seem 
to need 
A coffee cake bit. 


This homeland and that one made coffee 
cake good, 
America’s taken them al! to her heart, 
Indeed and she should/ 
Emma Mavrirz Larson. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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NAUGHTY BUT MAYBE STILL NICE 


GOVERNMENT official sitting pretty high up 
A among the mighty (we would not care to em- 
barrass him even by asking his consent to more definite 
identification), admonishes us against “prodding a 
wound rather than attempting to heal it.” He speaks 
graciously of “the crisp and often stimulating ed- 
itorials’ we write, and encourages us to continue with 
them, but he counsels avoidance in future of “stinging 
comments” upon men of government and the agencies 
through which they manifest. _He terms certain re- 
cent remarks of ours about bureaucratic habits as “nas- 
ty,” and having taken the trouble to consult his dic- 
tionary he knows that the word means exactly what he 
means. 

Our critic’s motive is earnest and understandable, 
though we could wish that he had looked for a word 
less pungent than “nasty”—less prickly, indeed, than 
any we ever have used. 

“This war,” he says, “has brought industry and gov- 
ernment closer together than they have been for a 
long time. The establishment of the War Food Ad- 
ministration has made bed-fellows of farmer and farm- 
product processors. Grant the point that the two are 
still rather uncomfortable with each other, neverthe- 
less the fact remains that a much better understand- 
ing has developed in the last few years than has pre- 
viously existed. No doubt one of the many things es- 
tablished is the increased knowledge that farmer and 
processor have joint interests and will naturally de- 
pend one upon the other. This is an obvious fact and 
one that is constantly forgotten especially when differ- 
ences of opinion arise. Any particular irritation tends 
to widen the gap between the natural coalition of far- 
mer and processor. Your type of remark is just one 
of those sharp, biting points that is irritating and cer- 
tainly productive of no constructive solutions.” 

Now, what we were talking about was a couple of 
federal bureaus battling over control of the free school 
lunch program (we can’t repeat what we said because 
now we know that it was nasty—if you must see it 
look in the issue of July 19). But there was no men- 
tion of farmer or processor, neither of whom has any 
exclusive interest, so far as we know, in free school 
lunches. So we just don’t know how we could have 
put anything very-troublesome between those bed-fel- 
lows. We have always done everything we could to 
make them comfortable with each other, and we do 
not even grant the point that they feel very incompat- 
ible save when they are under the agitating influence 
of class-prejudice tom-toms beaten by political and 
social philosophers. But we do comprehend our gov- 
ernmental critic when he comes to his last paragraph. 
There he says: 

“So much of the future prosperity of our country, 
in my opinion, depends upon close inter-relationship of 
all factors involved in the growth, manufacture and 
distribution of products. That in turn depends upon 
understanding one another’s problems, plus frank, not 
acrimonious discussions of constructive methods for 
improving our entire economy. In light of the con- 
stantly dwindling markets for wheat (except during 
the war period) it would seem to me that every con- 
structive effort should be utilized toward co-ordinat- 
ing government and industry in developing the use of 
wheat and wheat products.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the two bed-fellows whose 
comfort we are disturbing are not farmers and proc- 
essors but government and industry. And here our 
sympathy is less acute. 

We have assured our avuncular critic that we are 
not agin guvvament. We are for good government, 
and have pointed it out whenever we saw evidences of 
it. The kind of government which we deplore so fre- 
quently is what we all recognize perfectly well as fall- 
ing under the name of bureaucratic government. We 
do not like government bureaus when they manifest 
the characteristics that have given the word “bureau- 
cratic” a meaning filled with very special opprobrium. 
We do not like bureaus, most particularly, when they 
have become predatory and self-perpetuating. We may 
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not go so far as to call them “nasty,” but we think 
they are not in the public interest, and whenever it 
oceurs to us to say so, we do it. Sometimes we speak 
in a manner painful perhaps, to some of our friends 
both in and out of government, and we are sorry for 
the suffering this causes, but still we feel, in the words 
of Bill Shakespeare, that upon certain occasions we 
“must be cruel only to be kind.” The threat of bureau- 
cratic government is too great to parry with muted 
words. 

To our friend in Washington we have sincerely pro- 
tested that our barbs are not for thé many men of good 
will in government—earnest and co-operative officers 
like himself. We loudly applaud the thought that 
broadening postwar markets for wheat and wheat 
products is a basic object in bringing industry and gov- 
ernment closer together, and for this and other reasons 
we must heartily approve that juxtaposition (always 
reserving the right to object, nevertheless, when there 
is too much government and it moves over too close 
to the other bed-fellow). But we have said that we 
could not agree that even this good end should be pur- 
chased by silent acquiescence in the evils of bureau- 
cracy. This would promote by default only govern- 
ment-in-business, not the limited partnership of gov- 
ernment-and-business which alone is tolerable. 

We have asked the gentleman to write to us again. 
It is good for us to be called down from the high 
places, though there is some risk in it of strengthen- 
ing our prejudices against bureaucracy. 
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HUSBANDING THE WHEAT 


[* view of the unstinted criticism that was heaped 
upon the heads of our food planners for the prodigal 
way in which the nation’s wheat resources of the 
1943-44 crop year were dissipated or permitted to dis- 
appear, it would be ungracious not to acknowledge the 
rightness of intention that lies behind this year’s pro- 
gram of allocation. The result must be good if the 
plan is wisely administered. 

Possibilities of mismanagement are inherent in any 
such colossal project as governing the usage of a bil- 
lion and a half bushels of wheat. The possibilities are 
there even when the plan is made with utmost wisdom 
and care. Unfortunately there is no present official 
indication as to just how the allocation is to be ac- 
complished, and until the milling industry can see the 
plan in detail or in operation it must reserve judgment. 
Naturally it is vitally interested in how the set-aside of 
wheat for other than food purposes is to be made. The 
wrong procedure might adversely affect flour produc- 
tion. 

Enforcement of the allocation appears to be pos- 
sible only through licensing of exports and purchase, 
presumably through the Commodity Credit Corp., of 
controlling quantities of the crop. It is hinted that 
CCC buying control might be carried so far as to en- 
sure the end result of the desired carry-over. Already 
CCC buying, ostensibly to carry out the new congres- 
sional mandate for establishing parity, is extensive. 
Millers show some apprehension lest too much good 
milling wheat should come under government control 
and be used for other than food purposes. With the 
Northwest’s crop not yet a complete certainty, the 
year’s count of good milling wheat has yet to be made. 

The allocation policy was devised to deal with shor- 
tages, and its application to a bumper crop commodity 
was consequently surprising. War Food Administra- 
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tion, however, looks at the world supply situation and 
the anticipated relief demand. Further, it has pain- 
ful memories of what happened last year to what must 
have been presumed to be a permanent wheat surplus. 
And since shortage and abundance, as has been proved 
by events, can be so near together sometimes as to 
be almost indistinguishable, why should not allocation 
proceed on the safe principle of locking the barn be- 
fore the horse is stolen? 

Caution is apparent with respect to the item of 
wheat for feed. The allocation is 240,000,000 bus, 
against an estimated use of 470,000,000 last year. Credit 
for such discretion, however, must be discounted by the 
fact that a large crop of feed grains is anticipated. 
Greater needs for the army, lend-lease, relief and oth- 
er agencies are provided for, although current infor- 
mation from liberated areas is that much larger stocks 
of wheat are being found in France and Italy than 
was expected. The equivalent of 65,000,000 bus went 
to army, lend-lease and friendly nations outlets last 
year, and the allowance this year is 183,000,000. 

Perhaps there is a larger aspect of wheat allocation 
than has been officially mentioned. Nearer approach 
to the early problems of peacetime seems to suggest 
a continuation of wartime food controls, possibly on 
an international scale’ A hint of what may be in the 
Washington policy mind with respect to this could be 
found, perhaps, in the little news item disposing of 
Henry Wallace. The dispensable vice president, it 
stands in the paper, now is speculatively, ticketed as 
head of a postwar international organization to stabi- 
lize supplies and prices of food and farm products. 
Here would be the chance for an ever normal granary 
outdoing anything in Chinese, Inca or Egyptian his- 
tory—to say nothing of Henry’s own domestic article. 
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MORE HOMEWORK 


E have a friend wh6"applied successfully to his 

OPA ration board for a B gasoline card solely 
on the grounds that it would save him 30 minutes a day 
in traveling between his home and his office. He didn’t 
think he was in the essential industry category, he said 
frankly, but he had a small, personal business and two 
days of his time every week were required to attend to 
OPA and other government reports and records, and 
the saving of 30 minutes a day consequently was of 
substantial importance to him. 

We recalled the incident last week when we were 
digging through the recently issued OPA Food Prod- 
ucts Regulation 2, with Supplements f, 2 and 3. These 
contain, we would estimate, about 30,000 words. 
Having been phrased largely by the OPA’s legal 
luminaries, many parts of the documents are not easily 
understood by the average reader. It would take weeks 
of study to get all of the provisions well understood 
and fixed in mind. 


The numerous complicated regulations of the war- 
time government agencies that have preceded this one 
have hardened most of us to the ordeal of such a sit- 
uation, but they have not made the medicine much 
easier to take. The conscientious man of trade who 
tries to study and live up to all of this mass of regula- 
tions faces virtually an impossible task in these days 
of help scarcity. The larger companies in the field are 
severely handicapped, but their position is an easy one 
compared with that of the small fellow who has to do 
himself most of the work both of keeping his business 
operating and meeting the requirements laid down by 
Washington. 


It probably is true, as we have been told, that an 
effective regulation cannot be drawn simply. It prob- 
ably also is true, however, that most of the OPA reg- 
ulations would be more effective than they are if sim- 
plicity were always kept in mind as a principal objec- 
tive. There is a very considerable amount of inad- 
vertent violation of OPA regulations, that comes fun- 
damentally from the fact that the business man who 
is supposed to live up to them cannot take or does not 
take the time and effort that would be necessary for 
their full understanding. 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 


By applying strict laboratory 
measures to this great wheat 
crop, and by judging every lot by 
American Flours’ standards, we 
have accumulated a great store 


of quality. This backlog of ex- 


cellent wheat assures you as al- 
ways the same baking perform- 
ance in American Flours week 
after week that you have learned 


to count on. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
Brican Flours. inc. 


PAUL ROSS 


Secretary 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. 
G.M. ROSS, 


President 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, assistant chief of Chemical Warfare Service, 
presenting the Army-Navy “E” pennant to F. G. Bemis, president of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., at East Pepperell, Mass., on June 29, 1944. 


Army-Navy 


44 Ee” 


Pennant, Pins 


Awarded to Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


EMIS BRO. BAG CO. recently re- 

ceived the coveted Army-Navy “E” 
award for its excellent record in pro- 
ducing war goods for the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the U. S. Army, ~ The 
presentation of the pennant was made 
at the company’s East Pepperell, Mass., 
plant by Brig.-Gen. Alden H. Waitt, 
assistant chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. Pins were presented to the 
employees by Capt. G. L. Menocal, U. 
S. Navy. 

Brig.-Gen. Waitt, in presenting the 
pennant, described the Bemis record as 
“miracles of production” and compli- 
mented the company with the statement 
that “your plant has been a model of 
the kind of industrial relations we seek 
for all industry in our country.” 

“I want you to know what a swell 
job you have done,” Brig.-Gen. Waitt 
stated. “Let me tell you why I say that 
your performance typifies the best of 
American production in this war, First, 
you got started promptly. I am told 
that within an hour after a telephone 
call was received from the Boston Chem- 
ical Warfare Procurement District ad- 
vising you to go ahead on production, 
you were turning out bags. Not your 
normal peacetime production of small 
food bags, but heavy bags for war pur- 
poses. These required a much heavier 
type of paper and different adapters on 
your machines, yet you went ahead and 
did the job. 

“You designed a new sewing table so 





% OnThe Air 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A salute to the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., telling in dra- 
matic incidents the 75-year history of 
the firm, was broadcast over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, on July 25, 
Historic events of the Northwest fron- 
tier in 1869 and later were linked with 
the business story of Minneapolis and 
events in the life of the Pillsbury con- 
cern in the half hour show. The broad- 
cast was part of a year-long program 
of events in celebration of the diamond 
jubilee of the company. 





that handling could be done entirely 
by women; you made your own auto- 
matic wax dip tanks; you set up a sew- 
ing operation to cut down on number of 
employees that were needed; you used 
power trucks operated by women and 
boys to save handling; you made special 
packing jigs to eliminate handling.” 

In all the conversion to the special 
war production, Bemis plant engineers 
assembled all newly designed equipment 
from obsolete machinery and did not 
buy any new equipment. 

“Here are a number of things rolled 
into one,” Brig.-Gen. Waitt commented. 
“You adapted your plant to war produc- 
tion, yet you did not put a strain on 
the already heavy demand for new 
equipment. You also made large sav- 
ings in manpower which was and is per- 
haps our scarcest item. 

“Then you saw the obligation to save 
critical materials as resting on indus- 
try. I understand that you stopped 
using carbon tetrachloride, which is rela- 
tively scarce. Not satisfied with these 
advances you have also aided the tech- 
nical staff of the Chemical Warfare 
Service in the improvement of our gas 
resistant sack by the substitution of a 
new crepe paper closure which is strong- 
er and better. 

“There are two other factors that de- 
serve very special mention in connec- 
tion with your record. First is the fact 
that of all the millions of Bemis bags 
that have gone to war, there has not 
been a single rejected shipment. This 
is a wonderful record. The second point 
is that you have met schedules and have 
put yourself out to help your friends.” 

Brig.-Gen. Waitt mentioned in _ his 
presentation address that nearly one half 
of the Bemis workers are women. “This 
is a particularly fine contribution as it 
frees so many men for necessary war 
duty and for heavy industrial jobs,” he 
said. “In the over-all picture the sewing 
machine is just as essential as the ma- 
chine gun. You ladies are operating 
these sewing machines 20% above rated 
capacity and every turn of your ma- 
chine means a tighter victory seam, ‘and 
a stitch nearer the time, when your 
loved ones can return.” 


In presenting the pins to the em- 
ployees, Capt. Menocal made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

“The fact that you have been awarded 
the ‘E’ pennant proves that you know 
and appreciate the importance and re- 
sponsibility of your jobs and of your 
work. You are producing material that 
will aid and abet in the defeat of our 
enemies. Your product in this war ef- 
fort has meant a saving of time, expense 
and shipping space. Your product has 
not only been turned out on schedule, 
but ahead of schedule. You have main- 
tained a schedule that no other plant 
in the country would attempt to meet. 
Your product has not been made ‘just 
good enough, but made to the very best 
of your ability, so that it will stand up 
under every test of performance and 
endurance.” 
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SOY FLOUR PIONEER DEAD 

Lonpon, Encotanp.—Robert Graham, 
age 89, a pioneer in the development of 
soy flour, died in Glasgow recently. He 
was born in Fifeshire and in early life 
became associated with the Pitlessie 
maltings, where he gained a very com- 
prehensive knowledge of the grain trade. 
In 1900 he founded the Veda Bread Co. 
His travels took him all over the world. 
He- spent much time in America in re- 
search and marketing work both in flour 
and bread, and then went to Russia, 
where he carried on famine relief work 
after the last war. Later he went to 
Austria to carry on similar work, and 
there he introduced soybean flour into 
a bread named “Manna.” 
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DEAN CLARK APPOINTED ‘SECRETARY 
Int.—Dean Clark recently 
was appointed secretary of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Milling Technologists, 
succeeding Newton C. Evans. Mr. Clark 
will continue in his position as secretary 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents. Mr. Evans is no longer 
associated with the milling and grain 
industries, having become associated some 
time ago with the H. L. Peace Publica- 
tions, producers of a number of marine 
journals. 


CHICAGO, 
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DES MOINES GRAIN 
EXCHANGE FORMED 


Guy C. Grimes Heads New Association 
—Will Handle Inspection and Traf- 
fic—Later Expansion Planned 


Men interested in the grain business 
have formed the Des Moines Grain Ex- 
change, with Guy C. Grimes, Des Moines, 
as president. Other officers are: Don R. 
Jorgensen, vice president, and Clark C. 
Cooley, secretary and treasurer, both of 
Des Moines. Directors are: Mr. Grimes, 
Mr. Cooley, Walter C. Fuller and Carl 
Swanson, all of Des Moines, and Frank 
T. Milligan, Jefferson, Iowa. 

The former quarters of the Des Moines 
Board of Trade, 1305 East Walnut St., 
will be used for laboratory and inspec- 
tion offices. A. V. Tischer, federally 
licensed state grain inspector in the 
Des Moines market for the last 20 years, 
has been retained as chief grain inspec- 
tor by the new corporation. 

The purpose of the exchange will be 
to promote interests of the grain trade 
in this territory, to establish and main- 
tain a traffic bureau, to operate a lab- 
oratory for the testing of grain and 
other products, and to maintain quar- 
ters for the inspection, analysis and 
weighing of grain and kindred products, 
according te Mr.,Grimes. 

The exchange plans eventually tu main- 
tain offices for the buying and selling of 
grain and for the display of samples. 
It is expected that firms interested in 
dealing in grain in the area surrounding 
Des Moines will join the exchange. 

Companies already announced as mem- 
bers are: Milligan Bros., Jefferson; Iowa 
Soy Co., Redfield; Ralston-Purina Co., 
Iowa Falls; Grain Brokerage Co., Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Des Moines 
Elevator Co., Community Elevator, Sar- 
gent & Co. Swift & Co., and Inland 
Mills, Inc., all of Des Moines. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
INDIANA ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Lochiel (Ind.) 
Farmers Elevator was destroyed by fire 
recently, with damage estimated at $15,- 
000. Eldred Greenburg, the manager, 
was able to save only the office records. 





GRAIN HANDLING COSTS IN COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





€ Seen cost of handling grain through 

a country elevator was estimated to 
be slightly more than 4.6c per bu by 
the members of the Kansas Grain, Feed 
and Seed Dealers Association recently. 
The estimate, based on an average plant 
value of $6,000 and an average annual 
volume of 100,000 bus, was reached in 
an open discussion at the association’s 
annual meeting. The various items of 
expense were supplied by the members. 
The audience first agreed that 3 to 4c 
per bu was the average buying margin 
for Kansas elevators over a 5-year 
period. 

Operating costs for the elevator were 
estimated at $4,406 annually. A de- 
tailed statement of costs follows: 
Salary, manager, $150 per month 
Helper, 2 months, $100 per month.. 
Shrinkage, % of 1%, basis $1 per bu 

value 
Depreciation of plant, 

value 
Repairs on plant 
Interest on average inventory invest- 

ment $3,000 at 6%, including bank 

service charges 


Elevator and office supplies 
Telephone and telegraph 


Utilities (water, lights, power and fuel) 250 

Inspection, weighing and protein (70 
cars at $2.65) 185 

Bond premium 

Workmen’s compensation 

Public liability insurance 

Social security 

Insurance on building 

Insurance on grain stock 

Taxes on building 

Taxes on grain .. 

Advertising 

Donations 

Miscellaneous expense 

Audit and legal expense 


“On the basis of 100,000 bus, the op 
erator of this average plant will find 
his actual cost of operation has been 
$0.04406 per bu,” J. F. Moyer, secretary 
of the association, points out. “Please 
keep in mind that this is the actual 
cost and does not include any profit 
whatsoever. For you who are not mak- 
ing your plant pay, we suggest that 
you analyze carefully each of these 
items of expense and then try to set 
your expenses plus a reasonable profit, 
which you must have since the above 
figures do not include any cost item 
for interest on the plant investment.” 
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onLY THE NAME ts cuHancep... 
THE HIGH QUALITY IS UNCHANGED— 


“RED ONE” pastry riour is Now 
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PASTRY FLOW? 


FREE FORMULA 
BOOK 


"What kind of flour is it?” Send for your copy today. 
It contains many pastry and 
What results can | expect from it?” cookie formulas specially cre- 
ated and tested for use with 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS: WHITE SPRAY Pastry Flour. 
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“Red One” or "White Spray’’—the important questions are: 


1 WHITE SPRAY is a uniform, dependable flour milled from 
choice all soft wheat. 


2 WHITE SPRAY, like our very best cake flour, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY, is carefully controlled as to viscosity and pH. If you 
are a large user, consult with us regarding a range of viscosity 
and pH to suit your particular requirements. 


WHITE SPRAY is suitable for pastry, cookies, and numerous 
other uses in the bake shop. 


AND MOST IMPORTANT —when you buy WHITE SPRAY 
you get just what you order, a high-grade pastry flour milled for 
specific pastry purposes. 
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Independent Grocers Still on 
Upswing in Milwaukee Survey 


Independent -grocery stores continued 
to gain patronage at the expense of 
chain groups, according to the 1944 con- 
sumer analysis survey made by the Mil- 
waukee Journal. Neighborhood inde- 
pendent grocers were the buying place 
for 49.16% of Milwaukee families in 
comparison with 48.62% in 1943 and 
42.5% in 1942. 

This gain was recruited for the most 
part from the highest income families, 
some 3.4% of whom switched from the 
chains to the independents. In other 
income classes there was little change, 
and in the smallest bracket the shift 
was in the other direction, the chains 
gaining slightly. 

One of the most interesting variations 
from the 1943 figures of the survey was 
as to the day of the week most groceries 
were bought. Friday, this year, took 
precedence over all the other days, in- 
cluding Saturday, which last year was 
cited as the preferred day for buying 
by 58.1%. This year only 39.5% of all 
families were doing their buying Satur- 
days, and 43.2% were buying most of 
their groceries on Friday, as against 
31.8% last year. This change was no- 
ticeable in all income groups, although 
the percentage of families doing their 
shopping on Friday reached 43.2% in 
the highest income groups and only 
32.9% in the lowest family group, which 
is spreading its shopping over more of 
the week days. ‘These lowest income 
groups still do about 49.7% on Satur- 
days—this being, however, a decided 
drop from last year, when 62,1% pre- 
ferred to do most of their grocery buy- 
ing on that day. 

One question of especial interest, as 
gas rationing becomes an accepted thing, 
is the distance to grocery stores regu- 
larly patronized by families. There is 
an over-all increase of slightly under 1%, 
since last year, in favor of neighbor- 
hood stores which are under three blocks’ 








CONTROLLING ABSENTEES 

One of the most effective plans 
designed to prevent absenteeism 
that has come to our attention is 
as follows: Two $25 war bonds 
are given away each week, one to 
white and one to colored em- 
ployees. Each numbered pay 
check has an additional perforated 
attachment bearing the same num- 
ber. This perforated attachment is 
torn off by the employee and de- 
posited in the locked ballot boxes 
—one for white and one for col- 
ored. To be eligible to receive the 
bond the winner must have been 
working all of the preceding week 
and be present on the-day of 
the drawing. There is no set day 
for the drawing and the employees 
do not know on which day of the 
subsequent week the drawing will 
take place. If a person worked 
only part of the week and his 
number is drawn a new one is 
drawn. The paymaster is present 
and very little delay is encoun- 
tered in checking attendance.”— 
The Southern Bakers Association 
Bulletin. 


‘ 





distance. This year’s figures indicate 
that 46% families buy their groceries at 
stores less than 3 blocks away; 29.2% 
at from 8 to 6, blocks; 14.4% will go 12 
or more blocks (a mile or more) and 
10.8% go from 7 to 11 blocks to buy 
them. It is interesting to note that the 
greatest distances are traveled by the 
highest income group families of whom 
23.2% go a mile at least (12 blocks) to 
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buy, while only 8.6% of the lowest in- 
come groups go this far. The bulk of 
the lowest income groups, 57.4%, go 
within three blocks as against 32.9% of 
the highest income groups, who patron- 


ize the near-by stores. 
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Approximately 300,000 cases of evap- 
orated milk, packed in 141,-0z cans, 
were sold recently by the War Food Ad- 
ministration for industrial uses. Changes 
in war needs now make this milk avail- 
able for use in the United States. 
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Third Milwaukee 
Families Buying 
More Bread Now 


A third of Milwaukee families ar 
buying more bakery products now thar 


a year ago, the 1944 consumer analysis 


of that market, compiled by the Mil 
waukee Journal, indicates. The tabula 


tion showed that 32.4% of the families 


bought more bakery goods, 43.9% bough 
about the same amount and_ 23.79; 
bought less. 


On the other side of the picture, 37.4%, 
































Get your details today on how you can cash in on 
National Donut Month in your market. Everything 
is complete, and it’s simple for you to tie in with 
it. The Fall drive has a double theme: Pays tribute 
to our gallant fighting men who have voted the 
donut their most popular food .. . Tells all Amer- 
ica about the great value of the donut as a nutri- 
tious food. 

Bakers, allied tradesmen, bakery associations, 
trade papers — everybody is joining up. You 
should, too! 


WHAT D.C.A. IS DOING 


D.C.A. is making it possible for you to give FREE 
to the public, a big 32-page fun book:."You Said 
a Mouthful” by Joe E. Brown. Written around 
donuts, this wonderful book gives lots of rib- 
tickling sidelights of Joe E. Brown’s adventures 
while entertaining countless G.I.’s during his 
110,000 mile trek over the world’s battlefronts. 


The FREE book is being featured in national ad- 
vertising in LIFE, TRUE STORY, and WOMAN’S 
HOME COMPANION, running to a total of 
almost 10,000,000 circulation (over 30,000,000 


PAGE AD. 2 COLORS 
TRUE STORY 


PAGE AD IN 
LIFE iN 


readers!), in addition to a tremendous publicity 
campaign, posters, counter displays; etc. 


HALLOWEEN TIME IS DONUT TIME! Donut 
Month comes to a terrific climax with Halloween. 
In a special tie-up of Royal Crown Cola & Donuts, 
Y,-page ads feature this combination in national 
magazines totalling 7,325,000 circulation (22,000- 
000 readers!) . . . and spot announcements over 
265 radio stations. Available, too, special Hallow- 
een posters for truck and wiadow . . . Halloween 
Party folders; etc. 
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said they were doing less baking at 
home and only 18.3% declared that they 
were doing more. The remainder were 
baking about the same amount as a 
year ago. 
The results possibly are typical of the 
situation in many cities with a sizable 
amount of war industry. Most families, 
04.8% of them, baked at least some 
products at home, and there was slightly 
more home baking done in the high in- 
ome groups than in the lower, although 
the difference was only 3.7%. 

(he average consumption by families 
using flour for home baking decreased 
t» 10.7 Ibs per month in the year ended 


Jan. 15, 1944, compared with 11.2 lbs 
in the preceding year and 12.2 lbs two 
years ago. 
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GENERAL BAKING ADOPTS 
EMPLOYEE ANNUITY PLAN 
New York, N. Y.—A retirement an- 
nuity plan for certain of the employees 
of the General Baking Co. becomes ef- 
fective July 1. The incomes and other 
benefits provided for will be in the form 
of annuities to be purchased from the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society under 
a group annuity contract and the plan 
has been approved by the Commissioner 
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of Internal Revenue. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 15¢ per 
share on common stock payable Aug. 1, 
also regular dividend of $2 per share on 
the $8 preferred, payable Oct. 2. 
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SUGAR DELIVERIES UP 
IN FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Sugar distribution in the United 
States for the first half of this year to- 
taled 3,212,119 short tons, raw value, 
compared with 2,843,663 tons a year ago, 
according to figures released by the War 
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16th ANNUAL OCTOBER DONUT MONTH 


Here is a glimpse of some of the tie-up material 
that is available. Put it to work for you right away 
and get your share of the increased donut busi- 










NOW! 








Get your share of 
October Donut Month business! 
Use this convenient coupon. 


393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 1, N. Y. 


ness. This material is rationed—To be sure of get- 
ting your supply, order early! Send for full details 
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Doughnut Corp. of America 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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REFRIGERATION 
OF SWEET 
DOUGHS 


By John C. Summers 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Any sweet yeast dough can be suc- 
cessfully ’ refrigerated, but it must be 
understood that a quality dough is nec- 
essary to make quality products. Al- 
though any dough can be successfully 
refrigerated, the following points, if 
followed, will assure a superior product: 

1.—Doughs should be made a trifle 
softer than doughs not to be refrig- 
erated. 

2.—The richer variety of doughs, con- 
taining higher quantities of sugar and 
shortening, assures best results when re- 
frigerated. In this connection a liberal 
percentage of yeast is advisable, so that 
the final proofing of the goods will be 
rapid. 

3.—Doughs, such as rolled-in or Danish 
types, which contain a large amount of 
shortening rolled into the dough, are 
ideal for this work. 

4.—Parker House or sandwich bun 
doughs may be refrigerated successfully 
for only a short period of time. 

If made into strips, not to exceed 10 
Ibs, the dough should first be given about 
one half its normal fermentation. If 
made immediately into units the dough 
should first be given about two thirds its 
normal fermentation. 

¥ ¥ 

This explanation by Mr. Summers was _ 
made at the recent convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers Association. 








Food Administration. 

The current rate of deliveries for the 
first half of the year is about on sched- 
ule with the anticipated needs of 6,- 
500,000 tons, estimated by WFA earlier 
this year. 

The figures show that deliveries during 
June were 664,000 tons, compared with 
732,000 a year ago. 

The six-month figures reveal that 
stocks at the end of that period were 
1,259,000 tons, against 1,478,869 a year 
ago. Details of distribution in short 
tons, raw value, as reported by WFA 
follow (000’s omitted) : 


——Jan.-June—- 








1944* 1943 
| PER Pee eae eee 2,640 2,056 
Beet processors ........ 510 767 
ol ere. er 221 206 
Mainland cane mills.... 69 68 
, Se eee i 3,440 3,099 
Deliveries for export ... 228 253 
For consumption in con- 
tinental United States 3,212 2,843 


ig Preliminary. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SODA IN COOKIES 

Why are both soda and baking powder 
used in some cooky mixes, and what will 
happen if one or the other is left out? 
Both soda and baking powder produce 
carbon dioxide. The use of soda will 
give the cooky somewhat greater spread- 
ing action due to its softening action 
on the flour. In cookies containing mo- 
lasses, chocolate or cocoa the color 
is also improved by the use of soda. If 
the baking powder is left out, the vol- 
ume will be smaller. When the soda is 
left out, these factors are affected: (1) 
volume, (2) spread, (3) color. 
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Bakers’ Competitors Making Postwar Plans 





ITH the baking industry en- 
\ V gaged in considerable thinking 
about postwar markets, empha- 


sizing the type of competition’ likely to 
be met, it will be interesting for the 
industry to consider what another, some- 
what competitive group has in mind for 
the years after peace is established. 

Writing in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, A. E. Mockler describes the 
promotional emphasis that will be placed 
after the war on new types of candies, 
products which compete indirectly with 
all bakers’ goods and which are specific 
competitors of some of the baker’s sweet 
goods products. 

Intensive promotional emphasis on new 
types of candies developed by war stim- 
ulated research and a substantial widen- 
ing of distributing channels, with food 
wholesalers and retailers looming large 
as potential new outlets, will be under- 
taken by the confectionery industry 
when manufacturers in that field adjust 
to the postwar economy. 

The confectionery industry, as a result 
of special research undertaken in the de- 
velopment of candies for use in the 
soldier’s “D” ration and other candy. 
packages used in various ways in the 
food rations of the armed forces, has 
developed a number of new types of 
confections. Some of these will find a 
place in postwar marketing, it was re- 
ported. 

USE PROTEIN FLOURS 

These new products, it was added, will 
heighten the importance of the confec- 
tionery trade as a user of many agricul- 
tural products, including soybean, pea- 
nut, cottonseed and wheat protein flours, 
not largely used in that field prior to the 
war. These ingredients, it was said, have 
been found to possess a high degree of 
good taste, at the same time adding a de- 
sirable high precentage of protein, cal- 
cium, minerals and vitamins. 

These new type candies, spokesmen 
for the industry declare, represent only 
the initial results of research work un- 
dertaken by the confectionery industry 
in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Agricultural Research Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The research program, arranged for 
the industry by the National Confec- 
tioners Association, is being carried out 
at the Department of Agriculture’s 
southern regional research laboratory 
at New Orleans, under the direction of 
Dr. H. S. Paine, who some 20 years 
ago pioneered in the development and 
introduction of invertase as a factor 
in preserving candy and keeping it fresh. 

Research development of the new can- 
dies-is seeking to perfect the combina- 
tion of high vitamin and protein content 
with “appetite appeal,” adding the flours 
at a stage in processing where the vita- 
mins will not be killed by the heat, and 
perfecting a method by which the flours 
can be incorporated in the candy batch 
so that the production rate will not be 
lowered or manufacturing costs in- 
creased. 

Further studies, it was reported, are 
now under way contemplating extensive 


use by candy manufacturers of a variety 
of dehydrated fruits and_ vegetables, 
fruit pastes, and fruit juice concen- 
trates. 
BROADER DISTRIBUTION 
Sharing interest with the product de- 
velopment program is industry planning 


* * * 


Did you know... 


- - - Candy Trade Promotion 


for a greatly broadened distribution of 
candy products after the war. 
Currently, a distribution committee 
of the National Confectioners Associa- 
tion is studying plans for a program of 
expanded distribution after the war. 
Warehousing, air conditioning, and tem- 


* * * 
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perature control at both the wholesale 
and retail outlets will be considered as 
means of improving service, and main- 
taining the freshness of candy products, 
and modernization of retail stores, in- 
cluding merchandising arrangements and 
displays, are also being reviewed as part 
of this program. 

While no formal announcement has 
been made it is understood that in- 
dustry leaders are giving serious con- 
cern to a drive to widen sales of cand) 
products through the wholesale and re- 
tail grocery trades. Increasing distribut- 
ing interest in these fields, evident at the 
start of the war, has been checked by 


* * i+ | 





sis > 


it takes 1 lb. of fat to supply a machine gun 


with ammunition for 30 seconds! 


(...a machine gun can fire 300 shells a minute!) 


That will show you how important it is to conserve our civilian supply of 
this vital commodity. Fat is a double-edged sword of war. Not only does it 
supply high-energy food value—it is also one of the most important ingre- 






tulerer-\ 


urge you to heed the government’s plea— 


dients in the manufacture of ammunition. Therefore, we, as 
one of the country’s leading shortening producers, 


Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified methed simplifies 


production 
Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handies reduced sugar with no 


increase in baking powder 
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wartime shortages of candy products, but 
jobbers and retail grocers are expected 
to stock such lines in increasing volume 
after the war. 

A number of food chains, it was point- 
ed out, already operate candy depart- 
ments and the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. recently revealed plans for es- 
tablishing national distribution of a 
packaged candy under a controlled brand 
name, 

In addition, many super markets have 
established confectionery departments 
and this competition, it is held, will ac- 
centuate the desire on the part of whole- 


* * 
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sale and retail grocers to stock com- 
peting lines. : 


PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Designed to afford impetus for the 
industry’s planned postwar expansion, 
confectionery manufacturers recently ap- 
proved a $1,000,000 two-year program 
for the adyancement of candy as a food. 

This campaign is described as “the 
industry’s bid for greater prestige for 
candy and a larger per capita consump- 
tion of candy in the postwar period.” 

The program was created and launched 
by the Council on Candy of the National 
Confectioners Association, of which 


* * 





Philip P. Gott is president, and is under 
the active direction of an industry steer- 
ing committee. 


Individual confectionery manufactur- 
ers, it is reported, will tie in their own 
promotional activities with the national 
campaign in an effort to maintain in- 
creased “candy consciousness” among 
consumers which has developed since the 
outbreak of the war. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





For pies, it has been found that un- 
bleached pastry flour will produce a 
more tender crust. The color of the 
crust will also be somewhat better. 


* * * 


SAVE SHORTENING 


by avoiding waste! — 


Be a Fat-Saver—not a Fat-Waster! 


Not by making inferior products— but by saving every ounce of fat in 
the many little ways it can be done in day-to-day operations. There are liter- 


ally ‘101. ways” to save fat in the bake shop and kitchen. 
We have compiled these in a free booklet entitled ‘‘101 
Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils.” It’s yours for the 
asking. Write us a post card and we'll gladly send it by 
return mail. Help our armed forces shorten the war by con- 


serving our civilian shortening supplies. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH + WNEW ORLEANS 


MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 










e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed machine production 


Made to withstand the constant high tempera- 
tures of the thermostatically-controlled frying kettle 


Able to take up air quickly and hold the vol- 
ume under severe beating for creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening 


for the extra strain of war economy 
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Allied Trades Group 
Remembers Founder— 
Gordon Smith, Mobile 


An autographed copy of the bro- 
chure, “23 Years of Outstanding Serv- . 
ice to the Baking Industry,” was sent 
recently to Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Mobile, Ala., founder of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, by 
Franklin J. Bergenthal, president of this 
organization. It was presented in be- 
half of the officers and executive com- 
mittee with these words, “We are anx- 
ious to have this memento express in 
a better way than words we could use 
the kindly feeling and deep appreciation 
we all have for you as the founder of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry.” 

This copy contained the signatures of 
all the past presidents of the associa- 
tion and in his letter of acceptance 
Gordon Smith said in part, “It is heart 
warming, indeed, to receive this indica- 
tion of love on the part of you good 
fellows in the Allied Trades. This auto- 
graphed copy will be a treasured pos- 
session and a reminder of the many good 
friends I have in the Allied Trades.” 

This brochure which has been sup- 
plied to all members contains a brief 
history, the statement of purpose, and 
resume of activities, the names of past 
and present officers of the association 
and.comments from industry leaders and 
has been very favorably received. 

It was a fitting and thoughtful gesture 
on the part of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry to have one of these 
copies autographed for presentation to 
the man whose idea resulted in the crea- 
tion of this association. It required 
many weeks of time to secure the signa- 
tures of the past presidents who are 
located in all sections of the country, but 
all were received and included in the 
copy presented to Mr. Smith. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR “ODDS AND ENDS” 
KEEP BAKERY OPERATING 


Bakers all over the country have had 
to wrestle with the problem of a short- 
age of labor to keep their plants operat- 
ing successfully and all manner of 
schemes have been tried to cope with this 
situation. 

The Federal Bakery, of Pueblo, Colo., 
has helped solve its problem by using 
what odds and ends of labor the firm 
is able to find here and there. 

For instance there is a 16-year-old 
school boy who comes in to work after 
his school hours throughout the week, 
works all day Saturday and has proven 
a big help. 

The Colorado State Hospital for the 
Insane is located in Pueblo. The Fed- 
eral Bakery contacted the hospital baker 
and has him coming in to work for 
them on his off days. 

Every once in a while some local boy, 
who is now in the army and formerly 
worked for the company, drops in and 
works a few hours daily during his fur- 
lough. This extra money helps the boy 
to enjoy the furlough without spending 
the little he brought home from camp. 

All these makeshifts have not entirely 
overcome the labor headache but the 
Federal people hate to think what the 
situation would be were it not for these 
odds and ends of labor that are avail- 
able. : 
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Under War Regulations... 
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Procedure Outlined to Meet 
Problems of Wage Increases 


When bakery employees insist on an 
increase in their hourly rate of pay 
beyond the limits of increase permissible 
under War Labor Board regulations, 
and threaten to strike if they do not 
get it, what is the best procedure to 
follow? 

That question was answered by A. M. 
Grean, vice president of the Ward Bak- 


ing Co., New York, at the recent con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bakers 
Association, as follows: 

The first thing to do is to try to get 
the responsible officials of the local, if 
there are any, to convince the employees 
that they are only hurting their own 
“ase. The War Labor Board will not 
consider any wage demands while em- 





ployees are on strike and in many cases 
are prejudiced against the employees’ 
contentions if the demands are forced 
on the employer by a strike. 

Another method would be to get in 
touch with the international representa- 
tive of the union in that area or inter- 
national headquarters to see if they 
can “put out the fire.” 

Another place to turn is to the U. S. 
Conciliation Service in Washington, D. 
C. They will send a man to arrange a 
conference between the company and 
the union in an endeavor to straighten 
out the matter. 





he gentle, precision rounding action of the American “‘Ideal"’ 

Rounder delivers dough pieces to the proofer in perfect shape for 
proper development. Doughs proof faster, mould easier, and produce 
better loaves of bread when you use the American *‘Ideal."’ 


The unique design of the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder uses a mini- 
mum of power and is less susceptible to wear. It will handle all sizes 
of dough pieces with perfect results. 


Whatever the requirements of your bakery, you'll find the ‘*Ideal's”’ 
better performance means the utmost economy in operation through 
years of the heaviest service and assures better breads at lower costs. 
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You can also communicate with the 
Regional War Labor Board in that re- 
gion and tell them about the situation, 
Normally, however, the War Labor 
Board will take no action in any case 
that has not already been certified but 
occasionally they will try to bring some 
pressure to bear on the union. 

The object of the foregoing is to 
prevent a walkout and get the case cer- 
tified to the War Labor Board so that 
it can be handled. as a dispute. On the 
other hand, in many cases the union will 
insist On some offer from the company 
as many employees are under the im- 
pression that if the company makes an 
offer the War Labor Board will approve 
it. Under these circumstances many 
companies have felt it advisable to mike 
an offer of an increase, subject to War 
Labor Board approval. The matter is 
then presented to the War Labor Board 
on a Form 10. 

Incidentally, in connection with a 
strike threat, the baking industry is 
covered by the War Labor Disputes 
Act, sometimes known as the Smith- 
Connally Act, which provides that the 
union must, give a 30-day strike notice 
and thereafter the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board must conduct a secret strike 
ballot-before the strike is legal. ‘he 
baking industry is not specifically 
ered by the law but a ruling has been 
obtained that the industry comes within 
the terms of the law. Unfortunately the 
law is not very effective as the only 


‘OV- 


remedy you have, prior to the time the 
government takes over your plant, is to 
sue the union officials civilly for caus- 
ing an illegal strike. 

AN INDIVIDUAL CASE 


When approval is sought for an in- 
crease in rate of pay for an individual 
bakery worker, the first thing is to de- 
cide whether or not approval must be 
obtained. In certain cases War Labor 
Board approval is not necessary under 
General Order 31 for length of service 
and merit increases. 

If there is any question about whether 
approval is necessary, there is a simple 
form, known as Form 1, on which you 
can state your problem and file it with 
the Wage and Hour Division neurest 
to your operation. I say the Wage and 
Hour Division’ because they have been 
delegated by the War Labor Board 
with certain administrative duties. 

If the Wage and Hour Division tells 
you that no approval is necessary, you 
are safe in making the increase. If 
they tell you that approval is required 
you must obtain a Form 10, complete it 
and file it with the Wage and Ilour 
Division who will in turn forward it 
to the Regional War Labor Board for 
disposition. 

If the employee involved is covered by 
union agreement, the union must also 
sign the Form 10. 

If you want the request approved, it 
is very important that the Form 10-be 
sarefully filled out. The Form 10 re- 
quires that the reason for the increase 
under the Wage Stabilization Program 
be set forth and unless this is given, the 
application will be denied. I mention 
this because in many cases an employer 
merely states, “The employee merits the 
increase,” or “Unable to retain the em- 
ployee without giving him a raise,” ete. 
This is absolutely no reason at all under 
the Wage Stabilization Program, and to 
make any such statement is the surest 
way to get the application denied. 

The application will be acted upon by 
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the Wage. Stabilization Director of the 
Regional War Labor Board. If he 
denies the application you can ask that 
the Regional Board review the applica- 
tion. If the Regional Board turns down 
the application, you may have the right 
to appeal to the National War Labor 
Board, depending upon the importance 
of the case. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
It has been found by bakers that the 
addition of some lemon juice or un- 
sweetened pineapple juice brings out a 
better flavor. Some bakers use both of 
these ingredients in their apple pies. 








Less for Bread .. . 
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Butter Supply Prospects Show 
Slump for-Future, WFA Reports 


Civilian allocations of dairy products 
and fats and oils for the period July 
through September show some changes, 
the War Food Administration has an- 
nounced. - 

Butter supplies will be down season- 
ally about 57,000,000 lbs from the high 
point reached during the April through 


June quarter. Because milk production 
is now starting to decline, butter pro- 
duction also will be lower. The civilian 
allocation for the period July through 
September is 395,200,000 lbs, compared 
with 432,000,000 lbs allocated for April, 
May and June. 

Other fats and oils will be in better 














Your bakery operating figures—the detailed costs of all 
operations in the Monthly Comparative Cost Report—reveal the exact 
state of your business health. They. measure the progress you are making;— 
your success as a bakery manager in war time;—in comparison with hun- 
dreds of the most efficient independent bakery operators in the country. 
They indicate your likelihood of maintaining your position in the post 
war period of readjustment. They are the very “pulse” of your business. 

Whatever the size or complexity of your present bakery business, 
you need to keep your finger on its daily pulse beat with The W. E. 
Long Co. Standard Cost Finding and Control System—and the monthly 
Comparative Cost Reports that interpret for you each significant change 


in your operations. 


every let a month go by 


without the careful study and analysis of your 
W. E. Long Co. Comparative Cost Report figures 
—with your key men if possible—for therein 


lies the blueprint of sound business health for 


the duration, and after victory. 








supply for civilians by about 43,000,000 
lbs. For July-September, 1,041,000,000 
Ibs of edible fats and oils (excluding 
butter) have been allocated for consump- 
tion, compared with the 998,000,000 Ibs 
allocated for the preceding quarter. 

Cheddar cheese supplies for civilians 
will be smaller during the July-Septem- 
ber quarter than from April through 
June, but larger than for any other 
quarter since September, 1943. The cur- 
rent allocation is 103,000,000 lbs com- 
pared with 120,000,000 lbs for the pre- 
ceding period. 

Evaporated milk supplies for civilians 
during the next three months will be 
lower than they have been for any 
quarter during the past year—383,200,- 
000 Ibs, compared with 435,000,000 hs 
during the April-June and _ previous 
quarters. In partial compensation, the 
condensed milk allocation to civilians 
will be slightly higher for the current 
quarter than for previous quarters—52,- 
000,000 lbs, compared with 47,700,000 
Ibs during the April-June period. 

Outlook for butter this fall and win- 
ter, and actions needed to be taken to 
aid the government’s butter procurement 
program with production starting to de- 
cline seasonally were considered at a 
meeting of the butter industry advisory 
committee with WFA officials recently. 

Butter production probably will be 
less during the remainder of this year 
compared with the corresponding months 
of last year. Total creamery butter 
production in 1943 was slightly more 
than 1,685,000,000 Ibs. 

A review of government requirements, 
chiefly for the U. S. armed forces, indi- 
cated that it would be necessary to con- 
tinue the butter set-aside program 
through September or October and that 
prospective civilian supplies for the rest 
of this year will be less than. those for 
the past six months. The civilian allo- 
cation for the period July through Sep- 
tember is approximately 396,000,000 lbs 
compared with 432,000,000 Ibs allocated 
for April, May and June, and the allo- 
cation for the following three months 
may be slightly lower. 

Representatives of both WFA and the 
armed forces reported that they are 
behind schedule on purchases needed to 
fill requirements. It was emphasized 
that WFA needs 17,000,000 Ibs of export 
bulk packed butter from this season’s 
production in addition to the 13,000,000 
Ibs already contracted and that the 
armed forces need a larger portion of 
butter as domestic prints and less as 
domestic bulk packed butter. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA BUTTER POINT VALUE 
INFLUENCES BREAD SALES 


MaApison, Wis.—Bread consumption in 





Madison has been stimulated. by the re- 
cent reduction in the point value of but- 
ter, according to John P. Woolsey, gen- 
eral manager of the Heilman Baking 
Co., Madison. 

“Since most of us prefer our bread 
buttered, there was a drop in bread con- 
sumption immediately following the gov- 
ernment’s announcement that food buy- 
ers would have to give up meat points 
in their purchase of butter. Soon after 
when the housewife was able to balance 
her purchases of meat so as to include 
butter, bread consumption began to show 
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an increase even when the point value 
was 16 a lb. The recent reduction to 12 
points accounted for a further increase 
in bread consumption in Madison,” Mr. 
Woolsey pointed out. 

While bread consumption has followed 
a usual seasonal decline early this sum- 
mer, consumption of sweet goods, rolls 
and doughnuts has remained about the 
same despite the fact that normally less 
of these goods are eaten during warm 
weather. He said that the city’s steady 
increase in population is the reason for 
the maintenance of above normal pro- 
duction of these goods. 
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Department of Agriculture Says... 





Tightening of Present Easier 
Lard Situation Seen in Fall 


Total stocks of fats and oils, although 
large, are not excessive in relation to 
present and prospective civilian military 
and export use, the Department of Agri- 
culture says in a recent review of the fats 
and oils situation. 

Even with restrictions on civilian use 
and commercial export of fats and oils 


other than lard, demand is sufficiently 
strong to maintain prices mostly at or 
near ceiling levels. Moreover, stocks 
probably reached their seasonal peak in 
May or June and will decline until about 
Oct, 1. 

In the 1944-45 season, beginning Oct. 
1, output of lard and grease will be sub- 








Whatill you find in the postwar = 


breadbox 7 


pe RS ia RES 


About the breadbox itself, we don’t know. 


Maybe it’ll slice up the bread, blow a whistle, and 
hand out eight tomato sandwiches with pickle and 
relish on the side. Might do anything. 


But about the bread: 


We think it’ll be the same kind of a loaf that was 
the accepted standard for the best bread before the 
war—containing 6% nonfat dry milk solids. 








Here’s why we think so: 


Today’s loaf hasn’t the nutritional qualities, the 
flavor and bloom of the prewar loaf containing 6% 
nonfat dry milk solids. 


How could it have? It hasn’t sufficient milk. Almost 
all of the top-quality powdered milk produced in this 
country today is going to the Government for War 
uses, 


Under Government restrictions today’s loaf is a 
wartime loaf, a darn good loaf, under the circum- 
stances, but not quite good enough to match the loaf 
you could make if powdered milk were available. 


That’s one reason why we think you'll find the 6% 
loaf in most postwar breadboxes. 


Here’s another reason: Right now, the United States 
Army requires that all of its garrison bread be made 
with 6% nonfat dry milk solids. 






When peace comes, 9 million men will come out of 
the Army remembering that 6% loaf... looking for it 
wherever they buy bread. 








And that’s why we think that when the war’s over, 
when a top-quality powdered milk is again available, 
you'll make a 6% loaf. 


When you do.... 


Get a Borden Powdered Milk —Breadlac Spray 
Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, Certora Roller 
Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, or Parlac Spray 
Whole. 


For ... whichever one you get, you'll be getting the 
same top-quality, bakery-tested powdered milk that 
helped make your bread so good before the war. The 
same top-quality powdered milk that’s making Army 
bread so rich in nutrition today. The Borden Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





BORDEN’S BAKERY-TESTED 
POWDERED MILKS 


BREADLAC—Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
CERTORA—Roller Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
PARLAC—Spray Whole Milk 
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stantially smaller than in 1948-44, and 
this is expected to be reflected in a ma- 
terial reduction in the total output of 
fats and oils from _ domestic materials 
from the 11,500,000,000 Ibs anticipated 
in 1948-44. Hence, the outlook is for 
tightening of the present comparatively 
easy situation in fats and oils, beginning 
next fall. 

Output of fats and oils in the 1942 
crop year totaled 10,700,000,000 Ibs, 50%, 
more than the 1935-39 average. Present 
indications point to a further gain in out- 
put in the eurrent crop year (1943-44) 
of about 750,000,000 lbs, 7% over out. 
put in the 1942 crop year. With a ma. 
terial reduction in the pig crop expected 
in 1944, a decline in lard output and in 
total domestic fat production appears 
likely for the 1944-45 season. 

Movement of margarine into civilian 
trade channels in April-June as meas- 
ured by tax-paid withdrawals from 
manufacturers’ stocks, may total around 
110,000,000 lbs, compared with 123,000, 
000 lbs in January-March. Supplies of 
butter available for civilians were con- 
siderably greater in March and April 
than in the first two months of the 
year. This probably led to a reduction 
in margarine consumption, reflected in 
April by the decline in dealers’ takings 
from manufacturers. With new civilian 
supplies of creamery butter declining 
moderately in May and June, movement 
of margarine into civilian channels may 
increase again. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER HALF-YEAR PROFIT 
REPORTED BY HATHAWAY 


Camsrince, Mass.—Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., Cambridge, reports for the 13 weeks 
ended April 1, 1944, net income of $51,- 
573, after deduction of $34,382 for 194 
federal taxes, This compares with net 
income of $114,585, after deduction of 
$76,390 for 1943 federal taxes, for the 
13 weeks ended April 3, 1943. 

For the second quarter of 13 weeks 
ended July 1, 1944, net income was 
$102,870 after deduction of $68,580 for 
1944 federal taxes. This compares with 
net income of $114,854 after deduction 
of $76,236 for federal taxes, for the cor- 
responding quarter of 19483. 

For the half year of 26 weeks ended 
July 1, 1944, there was net income of 
$154,443 after deduction of $102,962 for 
federal taxes. This compares with net 
income of $228,940 after deduction of 
$152,626 for federal taxes for the corre- 
sponding half year of 1948. 

At the special meeting in place of the 
annual meeting of stockholders of Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc., held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, July 18, the number of 
directors for the ensuing year was fixed 
at six and the following were elected: 
James S. Borck, George’ E. Drake, John 
W. Morgan, John P. O’Rourke, John S. 
Slater and W. E. Stanwood. Arthur J 
Kooman was elected treasurer and clerk. 
At the directors’ meeting, the following 
officers were elected: president, John P. 
O’Rourke; vice president and general 
manager, John W. Morgan, 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
LADY FINGERS TOUGH? 

The following are some possible causes 
of toughness in lady fingers. (1) Batter 
overmixed, (2) Mix is underbeaten, (3) 
Flour too strong, (4) Low sugar content, 
(5) Oven too cold, (6) Mix is broken 
down, (7) Standing too long before bak- 
ing, (8) Too much flour used in the 
formula. 
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By A. M. Grean 
Vice President, Ward Baking Co., New York 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following ob- 
servations on employment of women 
in bakery plants were made ‘by Mr. 
Grean before a recent meeting of 
the Potomac States Bakers Associa- 
tion. 

¥ ¥ 

OMEN employees have been 
W oonna very satisfactory for 

practically all classes of work 
in the bakery. Without them many bak- 
ery plants would not be operating at 
the present time. At first there seemed 
to be a certain reluctance to hire women 
and I felt:that the baking industry was 
lagging behind other industries in the 
employment of: women. However, at 
present they are employed extensively. 

In my opinion they can be used on any 
job in the production department in a 
bakery except jobs involving very heavy 
work, such as a laborer. Of course, with 
respect to a mixer’s or ovenman’s job, 
women usually are not used because 
there has not been enough time to train 
them and seniority places men in these 
jobs and relegates women to the lower 
paying and less skilled jobs. 

It is interesting to note that in April, 
1940, there were slightly over 13,000,000 
women in the United States labor supply 
whereas at the present time it is esti- 
mated there are approximately 18,500,000. 

Women have been used on dividers, 
molders, feeding and, dumping ovens, 
racking bread, slicing and wrapping, 
shipping floor, porters, and as scalers, 
oven helpers, general helpers and wrap- 
pers and. icers in the cake department. 
Qne production man remarked to me re- 
cently that they were faster than the 
men. 

Of course, in some jobs one of the 
elements of the job consists of heavy 
work—for example, on the shipping floor 
or in chafging the rolls of paper on 
wrapping machines—and it is sometimes 
necessary to' have one man for a certain 
number of women to take care of. this 
incidental heavy work. 

The unions made some objection at 
first to the hiring of women but as the 
labor situation became more acute, they 
had to withdraw their: objections al- 
though they frequently insist that they 
be paid the same rate as men and some- 
times want an agreement that they will 
be laid off when men are available. 


RATES OF -PAY 

Under War Labor Board Regulation 
No. 16 women who do the same quantity 
and quality of work as the men they re- 
place should receive the same -rate of 
pay. This does not mean that you must 
pay the male: rate, but that you may if 
you wish. “My personal belief is that if 
& woman meets these tests she should 
receive the same rate. 

On the other hand, if the woman can- 
not meet the quantity. and quality test, 
she must receive a lesser rate or you 
willbe violating the War Labor Board 
Regulations, 

The difficulty is in determining the 
quantity and quality of the work. It 
'S necessary to break down the job con- 
tent to see if the woman can do all of 


the elements of the job. For example, 
a certain gang in a certain plant un- 
loaded a traveling oven and also racked 
the bread and alternated between the 
jobs. However, when women were hired 
for the job they did not wish to dump 
the bread and only wanted to rack the 


HORSE 


Winning polo needs quick-witted, cat-footed 
ponies as well as human brain and brawn. Team 
them up and you have champions. 

Team a great product like dextrose sugar up with 
processors and distributors who know it makes good 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 


Employing Women in Baking Industry 


bread, which resulted in a man dumping 
the oven at all times. In this case, the 
woman should receive a lesser rate and 
the man a higher rate. 

Frequently when union contracts are 
involved, instead of having an argument 
with the union about each classification, 
a formula is adopted prescribing that 
women replacing male help receive some 
differential, say 10% or 15%, below the 
male rate. This is not very scientific 
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but it will probably never be questioned 
by the War Labor Board. 

However, I would not agree flatly with 
the union to pay women the same rate as 
men they replace because on the face 
of this it is a violation of the War Labor 
Board Regulation which requires an eval- 
uation of each job. 


STATE LAWS 

In connection with the employment of 

women it is necessary to watch out for 
the following: 

1—A few states have laws regulating 

the weight that a woman can lift. In 





SENSE! 


foods even better —then tell the public about it and 
you've got another champion. Dextrose is scoring 


wins because now people choose foods that are 





made with dextrose. Both baker and consumer know 
. that better breads are baked with dextrose sugar. 


- Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Massachusetts I believe it is 75 lbs, and 
in some other states 35 Ibs. There is no 
set maximum from the standpoint of 
safety and health but some authorities 
believe that it is not ordinarily safe 
to lift regularly more than 35% of body 
weight. 

2.—Night Work. Many state laws 
prohibit working by women between 10 
p.m. and 6 am. Some of these laws 
have been waived during the emergency 
and frequently dispensations are granted 
on application. 


3.—Certain state laws limit the hours 
of women to 48 weekly and 8 daily. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Here again dispensations are frequently 
obtainable on application. 

4.—Some state laws provide that wom- 
en must have an adequate lunch period 
and also rest periods throughout the 
day. 3 

5.—Other state laws provide for cer- 
tain sanitary facilities. 

EMPLOYEE TRAINING 

There generally has been no need to 
set up special programs for selecting 
and training women workers. With 
the labor market as hectic as it is, you 
are glad to hire any man or woman with 
most of their physical faculties. It is 


almost impossible to really train a man 
in an orderly way, and a tremendous 
load has been placed on_ supervisors, 
foremen and key men who must train 
them while they work. I do not believe 
there is any difference in the present 
practice in this regard, as far as I know, 
as between new men and new women em- 
ployees except possibly in the following 
respects: 

1.—Many women now hired are work- 
ing for the first time or in an entirely 
new field and are often nervous and ill 
at ease. The foreman or forelady there- 
fore has to try to make the new em- 
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WYTASE ON A PICNIC 


When your bread goes on a picnic, you want to know that WY TASE 
gave it improved color and the kind of satisfying flavor that adds zest 
to sandwiches. WY TASE always gives your bread these extra qualities. 


— sromescrommmmernceestcs 
















TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 













J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, 
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ployee feel at home in her new environ- 
ment before she gets discouraged and 
quits. This is done by giving the new 
employee more frequent rest periods in 
the first few days and breaking them 
into their jobs by stages. 

2.—Although many women have me- 
chanical aptitude, nevertheless many of 
them lack mechanical familiarity. More 
time therefore has to be spent on the 
fundamentals where a machine is in- 
volved. 

3.—The foreman has to display certain 
interest in helping the new women adapt 
themselves to the work as women often 
measure their likes and dislikes by the 
personalities with whom they work. If 
they do not like the foreman or forelady 
they are liable to quit without giving 
the job a fair trial. 

LOCKER ROOM FACILITIES 

Women employees must be provided 
with adequate and necessary washrooms 
and other conveniences. This type of 
work is not ordinarily maintenance re- 
pair and usually consists of alteration 
or new construction. Limitation Order 
L-41° covers construction and alteration 
of buildings and no approval is required 
under this order if the job is less than 
$5,000. Ordinarily there would be no 
problem under this order. 

Of course, even if you do not need 
prior approval, you may need priority 
assistance to get the materials and 
equipment. In this connection Controlled 
Materials Plan No. 5 giving an A-l 
priority to the baking industry permits 
this priority to be extended toward the 
purchase of minor capital items not in 
excess of $500. This should take care 
of many of these cases. 

Furthermore, there is no longer any 
restriction on the purchase of  second- 
hand equipment. In addition, many 
small plumbing items can be purchased 
in retail hardware stores. Between the 
foregoing and the use of salvaged wood, 
pipe, ete., around the plant, we have had 
no difficulty in solving this problem. 
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SELLING ARMY TRUCKS 

WasHinoton, D. C.—Heretofore sur- 
plus army trucks have been sold at 
auction at OPA ceiling prices regardless 
of condition. It is thought such prac- 
tice has encouraged black market opera- 
tion and the policy has been changed. 
In the future, the sale will be nego- 
tiated with the purchaser who must be 
an established dealer. Under this sys- 
tem the condition of the truck will be a 
factor in determining the negotiated 
price, which in no event may exceed 
the established OPA ceilings. A fleet 
owner will not be classed as a dealer 
even though he has adequate facilities 
for reconditioning trucks. A portion of 
available trucks will be allocated to each 
state to insure equitable distribution. 
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OPA TO AUDIT DEPOSITS 
OF RATIONING CURRENCY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—To © eliminate 
counterfeiting and racketeering in ration 
currency, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has set up eight regional verifica- 
tion centers to audit all coupon deposits 
in banks. 

Ration banks will no longer examine 
and destroy ration currency. This work 
will be taken over by the new verifica- 
tion centers which will check for coun- 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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Breap flavor starts with the wheat. 
Standard Milling Company’s facilities are unexcelled for 
locating, selecting, storing, and milling choice wheat. Rely 
on “Standard”? for flours that give bread the real wheat 
flavor it must have to meet the competition of other’ foods. 


STANDARD oneans 


BAKERY FLOURS 


/ 


Bread flavor starts with the Wheat 


MILLED FROM FINEST TESTED WHEAT 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


In its 45 years Polar Bear has made many 
close friends. 


We like to thumb through the long list at 
times just to admire the kind of friends 
Polar Bear makes. They are bakers who we 
think have a high sense of values, and know 
how much fine flour means both in pro- 
duction and in quality bread reputation. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


Page’s Flour In Your Bread 
Today Is A Postwar Plan! 


Here is the reason: Every ingredient you use 
should be bought with the plan to make your 


bread better than any bread on the market. 


Postwar buyers will remember that fine bread, 
will keep right on buying the kind of quality 
PAGE’S permits you to bake. 


Plenty of High Quality Bread Is a Wartime Essential 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


printed Mytpy nc TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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terfeits, stolen currency and other signs 
of irregularities, before destroying the 
currency. 

OPA recently explained that a mem- 
ber of the food trades may apply for 
replacements of ration certificates, cou- 
pons, stamps or tokens by filling out form 
R-315 and sending it to the place where 
he has registered with OPA. (Local 
board, OPA district. office or OPA na- 
tional office.) A torn or mutilated cer- 
tificate or coupon is good only if more 
than half of it remains legible and shows 
its point or weight value. If a certificate, 
the part left must also show the date and 


person to whom it was issued. A muti- 

lated ration stamp must show its identi- 

fying letter and number. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
APPOINTED RESEARCH DIRECTORS 
The Corn Products Refining Co. has 

appointed A. N. McFarlane as associate 
director of research, and Dr. S. M. Can- 
tor as assistant director of research. 
Dr. William E. Brinker, Jr., chairman 
of the chemical engineering department 
at Northwestern Technological Institute, 
has become a director of engineering of 
the chemical division of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 58 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


2.—When starch is used in custard 
pies, it will settle to the bottom and 
produce a soggy bottom. This trouble 
cannot be eliminated. True or false? 


1.—Most wholesale bread bakeries use 
sponge doughs because they require less 
work. True or false? 





BREAD FOR BATTLE 


The heat’s on . . . not only in the GI oven, 
but in the sound and rush and blood of com- 
bat. In this battlefront bakery down in the 
Solomons, the army bakers see plenty of 
action while they cook up “food energy” 
for fighters. 


Just as men need bread to fight on .. . they 
need it to work on, too. And you in the 
bakery business can point with pride to the juice. True or false? 
part your product is playing in the battle of 
home-front production. By keeping up the 
nutritious, energizing quality of the bread 
you bake, you're helping to keep up the placing the bread upside down on the 
strength of the nation... and you can depend 
on Red Star Yeast to help you. 


3.—Cold water is run on the pans be- 
fore putting on sheets of puff paste 
dough for making Napoleons in order 
to produce a more tender product. True 
or false? 

4.—In order to increase the absorption 
in white bread doughs, it is permissible 
to use 3% white corn flakes. True or 
false? 

5.—Milk cannot be used in making 
lemon pie filling because the milk will 
curdle due to the acid in the lemon 


6.—Corn syrup is about 25% sweeter 
than glucose. True or false? 

7.—The sinking of the top. crust on 
pullman bread can be eliminated by 


shelves to cool. True or false? 
8.—Overbaking causes custard pie fill- 
ing to break down and become watery. 
True or false? 
9.—Vinegar is sometimes used in bread 


* 
doughs to prevent mold. True or false? 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. © BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


10.—One gallon liquid whole milk can 
be replaced by using 3 lbs 9 oz evap- 


6 orated whole milk and 4 lbs 10 oz water. 


YEAST FOOD - MALT SYRUP - ENRICHMENT TABLETS - ALVATABS =! T¥e oF false? 
INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY BONDS . .. AND HOLD THEM 


11.—During baking, bread loses about 
15% of its weight. True or false? 

12.—Pastry flour is usually recom- 
mended for cookies instead of cake flour. 
True or false? 

13.—When a baker is using a “green 
or young flour” for his bread, somewhat 
more salt should be used in the doughs. 
True or false? 

14.—“Breakfast” cocoa contains not 
less than 22% fat. True or false? 

15.—Using egg whites in making hard 
rolls has no effect on the crust. True 
or false? 

16.—The average 2-lb loaf of white 
bread contains about 21 oz of flour. 
True or false? 

17.—New bread pans should be condi- 
tioned for baking by placing them in an 
oven having a temperature of about 
475° F. until they turn blue. True or 
false? 

18.—Mineral oil is recommended for 
dough dividers instead of vegetable or 
animal shortenings or oils. True or 
false? 

19.—To decrease spread in short paste 
cookies, granulated sugar should be used 
instead of powdered sugar. True or 
false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ANNUAL PICNIC HELD 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—Employees of the 
Gerhard Quality Baking Co. were guests 
of the company at the annual picnic held 
at Lakeside Park. Dinner and supper 
were served and a program of games 
and races for prize awards was staged. 
A ball game featured the afternoon 
program. 
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THE 


1944 WHEAT CROP 


is different 
but 


of excellent quality 


and 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


will maintain its same§ _ 


a) 
es _ 


high standard 
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GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,000;000 Bus. 
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The eagle thrives on competition. It has 
the strength to take it and like it. 


For Extra E 
ror Bxtra Eom) AMERICAN EAGLE FLOUR 
The ADMIRAL Also shows its quality most conspicuously 


when baked in competition. Try it. 


Fie UD Lice FlourMills 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina ~~ Kansas 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect Flowr 


ENRICHED 


for Bakers 


Who Like 





That Community Feeling 


Living out here in the wheat fields we enjoy what 


might be known as a rich “community feeling.” 


In dealing with a widespread community of 
bakers who share with us a great confidence in 
THORO-BREAD flour, we feel we have the 
same rich relationships. It helps us — and it 
helps THORO-BREAD —to be accepted so 


wholeheartedly on that basis. 


HANOLD O+ Steal 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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ODAY it is not only good business 

but a national duty to save materials 
and avoid waste. Many of the things 
used in the bakery are vital to the war 
effort and must be conserved. 

As if the above facts were not enough, 
there is the additional point that such 
actions are only wise management. With 
every baker’s production costs mounting 
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SUPPLIES SAVED NOW MAY PREVENT 


WORSE SHORTAGES LATER 
By ERNEST W. FAIR 


almost daily, there is no excuse for 
waste or carelessness. 

Here are a number of points where 
conservation methods are being employed 
by successful bakers in their present 
plant operations. Each merits serious 
consideration. All will save against that 
possible shortage, will help keep pro- 
duction costs down and will contribute 


to the success of the war effort. 

WATCH MEASUREMENTS. — This 
means a Closer check on scales and other 
measuring devices for accuracy and to 
make sure only the right amount is 
used on each occasion. Checks to- pre- 
vent waste during such operations are 
also advisable. 

CHECK STORAGE FACILITIES.— 
Often supplies are lost through improper 
storage. Accidents which cause con- 
tainers to become upset and their con- 
tents to be spilled are frequent. Spoil- 
age or deterioration may also occur 
through improper storage conditions. 





The OPERATING ECONOMY of the 
AMF STANDARD Bread Wrapper — its continuous, de- 
pendable performance year in year out, in producing 
an attractive, tightly-sealed bread package — has made 
it the standard machine in wrapping departments of 
bakers everywhere. 


C0 511 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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AVOID WRAPPER WASTE.—Not 
a single wrapper or carton should be 
wasted during times like these. Care- 
less habits on the part of workers that 
cause such’ waste can be stopped by 
a little more attention toward the say- 
ing angle, Employees should constant), 
be impressed that no cartons or wrap- 
ping paper should ever be wasted. 

CONSERVE ELECTRICITY.—Elec- 
tricity is one of the most essential war 
commodities and its waste is inexcusable 
and unnecessarily expensive. Machines 
should not be left running when their 
job is done. Signs should burn: only 
when needed and electric lights should 
be turned off immediately following their 
use. 

“DON’T USE MORE THAN NEC- 
ESSARY” is a good sign to post all 
over the plant. It can apply to un- 
necessary use of gasoline and tires by 
routemen, to the office and to the bak- 
ery shop. Post there signs. throughout 
the bakery. 

All of these points are of importance. 
Many others will occur to every baker 
from time to time. 

However, it is highly important that 
the part the employee plays in_ this 
campaign be not overlooked. The effort 
of the baker himself will be pitifully 
small if he cannot secure the same 
watchfulness on the part of every em- 
ployee. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLD STORAGE PROBLEM SERIOUS 

Cuicaco, Irn.—With heavy 1944 pro- 
duction of meat, eggs, butter and other 
commodities rolling into market, the 
War Food Administration and the food 
industry face a big storage problem. 
Although most foods are produced sea- 
sonally, consumer demand _ continues 
throughout the year, and it is one of 
the WFA jobs to see that the important 
foods are stored during production peaks 
to afford both the military and civilians 
a fairly even supply the year around, 
E. O. Pollock, Midwest Regional Direc- 
tor of Food Distribution, WF A, explains. 

In prewar years this seasonal produc- 
tion peak presented few storage difficul- 
ties. Rarely did food occupy more than 
50% of the available storage space. In 
contrast, United States public freezer 
space was 85% occupied in May, 1944, 
with heavy production of meat and eggs 
continuing and with milk production 
approaching a peak. March occupancy 
of storage space had reached a peak of 
92%—practically equivalent to full occu- 
pancy. 

Contributing to this condition are the 
huge 1943 production and the heavy in- 
coming 1944 production, also greater 
than normal food storage by commercial 
concerns and war agencies. 

This problem seeks solution both in 
expansion of storage space and in mov- 
ing food already stored. The WFA and 
the warehousing industry are co-operat- 
ing in a program that goes beyond the 
plans and estimates of storage made 
each year. This program calls for pe 
riodical removal of stocks from cold 
storage; also for heavier consumer se 
of 1943 stocks of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables and other foods to clear space 
for the new season’s crops. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





William Bennett and Al McQuarrie 
have purchased the Model Cream Bak- 
ery, Everett, from Carl Dryer and Chris 
Gaith. 
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The story 
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TOPPER © 


A generous percentage of : 
TOPPER in your flour blend ; 


is comfortable insurance. 








PEM Ey NET SRT NERS 


re PO 
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But TOPPER alone in your 


mixer is even more. It not 






only assures you of bake 
shop performance you will 
like, but also a distinguishing 
loaf quality your customers 
will like and remember. — 









Bake “TOPPER” Straight 











THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks KANSAS CITY, MO. 





(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


United in every bag of Shellabarger flour is 


a long list of modern milling essentials. 


But to you as a baker the single interesting 


detail is that it works—and works beauti- 


fully in your bakery. 


That is why we tell you about the back- 


ground of Shellabargers; so that you will 


know: this very workable flour is not a 


matter of chance, but a scientific matter of 


procedure and control. 








This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 








Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


“aniietmttan —-_- SALINA, KANSAS 


Nashville}3, Tennessee 
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Set of General Policies Formulated for 


Retail Conservation of Wrapping Papers 


DECLARATION of policy, asking 
the voluntary co-operation of re- 
tailers and shoppers in the conservation 
of wrapping and packing materials, has 
been issued by Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board. 
Judge Marvin Jones, War Food Admin- 
istrator, endorsed the declaration and 
offered the co-operation of the War 


Food Administration in the work of 
carrying it out through the food trades. 

“The War Production Board has es- 
tablished the fact that the needs of the 
military services for paper and paper 
products for overseas operations are so 
great that the remaining supply is not 
adequate to provide for the present rate 
of civilian consumption,” Mr. Nelson 


stated. “It is reasonably certain that 
there is enough paper to satisfy the most 
essential civilian needs,” he said, “but 
there is none for wrappings not abso- 
lutely necessary. The vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war and the satisfaction of 
essential civilian requirements demand 
that every effort be made to conserve 
paper, and to avoid its nonessential use.” 

Because of the necessity for paper 
conservation, WPB with the co-operation 
of the retail trades, functioning through 
their Industry Advisory Committees, has 
established broad policies for the guid- 
ance of retailers and shoppers. 








PicTUREOFA PLONEER 


Thisis “B-E-T-S’’—the pioneer of bread- 
enrichment! 

Itisthe first bread-enrichment tablet— 
developed by Winthrop, who also origi- 
nated the tablet method of enrichment. 

It has made enrichment easy, eco- 
nomical and, above all, accurate! 

By being first with the idea and first 
with proof of its value, it has kept method 
of enrichment optional for bakers. 

Dropped into water, it disintegrates 
in less than a minute into smoother, 
smaller particles that stay in better sus- 
pension for more thorough dispersion of 
nutrients throughout the dough. 


B-E-T.- 


me o 5 res Orr 
WINTHROP S BRAND UF BRLAD (NRICHMENT TABLETS 
ra eran ee 


There is a ““B-E-T-S”’ formula for every 
dough in which enrichment is required. 
Breaking is seldom necessary except for 
parts of doughs. . 

Special Red Label “B-E-T-S,” the 
newest formula, is a high-potency, all- 
purpose tablet for use even when milk 
solids are omitted. Used as recom- 
mended, it makes safe enrichment far 
more economical than the cost of control 
needed to safeguard minimum enrich- 
ment. 

If you don’t use “B-E-T-S” now, in- 
vestigate today. Write for prices! 





Stocked for quick delivery at New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
(Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 





@ & 


Address inquiries to 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, W.Y. 
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Consumers are to be asked to take 
with them, when shopping, their own used 
shopping bags and paper bags in which 
to carry their purchases; to accept, 
without wrapping, articles in manufac- 
turers’ packages which can safely be 
carried unwrapped; and to salvage all 
usable wrapping paper and cardboard 
boxes. 

Every retailer should use wrapping or 
packing materials only for protection 
and not for appearance. 

1.—A retailer should not wrap or bag 
an article which is already packaged so 
that it can safely be carried or delivered, 
Articles which the retailer himself packs 
in containers which do not need addi- 
tional protection should not be wra)ped 
or bagged. 

2.-—Retailers should urge their cus- 
tomers to provide their own containers 
for carrying their purchases, and should 
use the customer’s containers whenever 
possible. The use of shopping bags 
should be encouraged. Customers should 
be urged to make their own shopping 
bags from used textile materials. Op- 
erators of neighborhood stores should 
urge customers to bring along used 
paper bags when they shop. Cartons or 
wooden boxes should not be used for 
carry-out purposes. When making ex- 
changes, a retailer should reuse the 
wrapping material in which the returned 
merchandise is brought back to him. 

Every retailer should use as little new 
wrapping or packing materials as pos- 
sible. 

1.—If an article must be wrapped or 
bagged for protection, the retailer should 
use the smallest size or amount of paper 
that will do the job. Retailers should 
make each bag or box carry its full load. 
A large bag, a large sheet of wrapping 
paper, or a large box, should never be 
used when a smaller one will do. 

If a customer’s initial purchase does 
not entirely fill the box or bag, addi- 
tional purchases should be put in the 
same container rather than in a separate 
one. 

When wrapping packages, a retailer 
should use enough tape to do the job 
well, but he should not overtape or over- 
seal. 

2.—When wrapping is needed, retail- 
ers should avoid all double wrapping. 
A bag should not be put inside a bag. 
Paper should not be wrapped around a 
box. Paper stuffing and inner wrapping 
should not be used except when needed 
to protect against breaking or soiling. 
This applies to gift wrappings as well 
as to all other packages. 

3.—Retailers should reuse or return 
to suppliers all usable wrapping ma- 
terials received from them. Many sup- 
pliers are requesting retailers to return 
boxes, cartons and the like. The retailer 
should co-operate whenever it is prac- 
tical to do so. 

If his supplier does not ask hii to 
return wrapping materials, the retailer 
should use them for his own packaging 
instead of new materials, whenever P0- 
sible, or make them available to other 
users. 

In order to secure customer acceptance 
of such reused materials, it may be de- 
sirable to attach a small patriotic sticker 
saying that they are being used al the 
government’s request. The sticker may 
or may not bear the store name. 

Every retailer should at all possible 
times bring to customers’ attention the 
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WALL 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
ytance NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


e de- : ' : 
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need to conserve and salvage paper 
products. 

Retailers should use regular small in- 
serts in their advertisements to induce 
customers to accept the paper saving 
program. and to co-operate with it. 
Copy for such inserts will be suggested 
from time to time. In promotion pieces 
retailers should include something de- 
signed to sell this paper saving program 
to their customers. 
and in promotion pieces retailers should 
include an appeal to their customers to 
salvage waste paper. 

Every retailer should organize an in- 


In their advertising’ 
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tensive training effort to make this con- 
servation program effective within his 
store. 

Each retailer should set up a simple 
but specific set of paper saving rules 
for all employees who use wrapping and 
packing supplies. He should conduct 
training meetings to teach and impress 
these rules upon each employee. 

He should constantly remind employees 
of these rules orally and by posters 
placed near wrapping desks or service 
departments. He ought to make sure 
that every newly hired employee is 
trained in the rules. 





He should devise selling sentences for 
employees to use in order to overcome 
customer resistance to the program and 
train them in their use. Such sentences 
might be “The government asks us to 
save paper for war needs.” “Will you 
help us save paper for the war effort by 
taking your purchase unwrapped?” “You 
help the war effort when you carry a 
Victory Package,” etc. 

Every employee should be closely su- 
pervised to make sure that he is doing 
a proper job of saving paper. 

Every retailer should co-operate to the 








Marh of 
Distinction... 
For Flour of Merit 


Our modern mill today 
produces bakery flour 
that matches in excellence 
the flour that won this 
award 60 years ago. 


It matches this excellence 
on a modern basis, meet- 

ing the new demands of . 
the day as it met the 
demands of that time. 


Try CHARM or REX 


in your bakery. 


It fits 


your production needs. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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WHEN PRICE CONTROL 
WILL END 


The Office of Price Administration 
intends to abandon price control as 
soon as the need for it has ceased, 
Jean Carroll, chief of the OPA food 
price division, told the recent con- 
ference of the Supermarket Insti- 
tute in Chicago. He pointed out, 
however, that in the last war 40% 
of the price inflation occurred after 
peace had been declared, which 
showed a need for price control be- 
yond the day when this war is ended. 
When all danger of inflation has 
passed, OPA will withdraw price con- 
trol orders, he said. 





utmost in the paper salvage campaign 
of his community. 

Retailers ought to save all paper that 
they cannot reuse and get it into the 
hands of local waste dealers. If a re- 
tailer has any difficulty in getting them 
to take it, he should see his local sual- 
vage committee. 

Each retailer should offer his services 
to his local salvage committee and do 
whatever he can to help its Waste Pa- 
per Campaign. 

It should always be kept in mind that 
the best way to get more paper wrap- 
ping materials is to collect more waste 
paper. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ceilings on Used 
Containers Revised 
to Boost Returns 


WasHincton, D. C.—Five 
have been made in the regulation estab- 
lishing ceiling prices on used paper board 
containers to encourage the return for 
reuse of these vitally needed contain- 
ers, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 

The changes, which became effective 
July 19, 1944, are: 

1.—A maximum delivered price of 5c 
each will be permitted for sorted small 
containers where the ceilings on them, 
as determined by weight of each contain- 
er, would be less than 5c. This change, 
which will be particularly helpful in the 
drug trade where many containers are 
small, is expected to increase the flow 
of small containers back to the original 
users as well as to dealers. Where sales 
of these small containers are made f.0.b. 
seller’s premises, a maximum price of 
4°%,¢ each is permitted. 

2—The $4 cwt delivered ceiling on 
reusable or reconditioned containers, 
sorted by size and brand name, appli- 
cable to dealers and emptiers will be al- 
lowed only on sales to original users of 
the containers. Previously the ceiling 
was allowed regardless of who bought 
the containers. This will encourage the 
flow of containers back to their original 
users, for whom they have maximum 
utility. Emptiers are those buyers of 
the merchandise originally in the con- 
tainers who empty the goods out of the 
containers. 

8.—A new group of reusable or re- 
conditioned containers, those sorted by 
original user’s name, is set up, appli- 
cable to sales by either dealers or emp- 
tiers to original users. A delivered ceil- 
ing of $3.50 cwt is established for this 
group. 
4.—The $3.75 cwt ceiling on reusable or 
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who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 


It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 
feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 
It will take a brain unwarped by crackpot doctrines of 
“master race’’, “unblemished blood”, and other nonsense. 


These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, -probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 
phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 


cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 


This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 


This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 
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reconditioned containers sorted by size is 
made applicable to sales by dealers only. 
Heretofore it has been applicable to any 
seller. The change will help dealers to 
carry on their normal operations on con- 
tainers which cannot be resold to orig- 
inal users, and at the same time encour- 
age emptiers’ to sell as many contain- 


ers as possible to original users. 

5.—A “catch-all” group of reasonable 
or reconditioned containers is estab- 
lished to include any sorted contain- 
ers that may not qualify for the $4, $3.75 
or $3.50 ceilings. A ceiling of $2.25 cwt 
delivered is established for this group. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The 5¢ maximum price allowed on small 
containers does not apply to this group. 

Continuing unchanged are the ceilings 
of $2.25 ecwt for reusable unsorted con- 
tainers, and $1.75 cwt for repairable 
containers. 

(Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 529—Second-Hand Pa- 
perboard Shipping Containers—effective 
July 19, 1944.) 
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The War Food Administration has an- 
nounced the issuance of a general author- 
ization under War Food Order 69, as 
amended, affecting the use of certain 





fruits and the lower grades of other 
fruits in the production of alcoholic prod- 
ucts. This action was taken as a result 
of prospective large crops of deciduous 
and citrus fruits. Fruits released are 
dates, pineapples, and gooseberries; ap- 
ricots, plums, pears and peaches below 
the respective U. S. No. 2 grades; all 
cling peaches in California; and early 
apples (grown outside of California) be- 
low the Utility grade up to and includ- 
ing August 31. Concord grapes are re- 
leased to individual wineries in a quanti- 
ty not to exceed 80% of the quantity 
the winery used for wine purposes dur- 
ing the 1942 season. 





A FAST STEPPER—if there ever was one. 


And how he can go places for your Production and Sales Departments. 


He'll go into his dance for you too: 


if—you condition your doughs so that the maximum amount 


of moisture is driven into the gluten; 


if—you drive it so that itis actually held by the gluten. 


Structural moisture and greater Moisture-Retention capacity follow. 


Bread and rolls won’t “firm up” as quickly. 
Moisture-Retention and Keeping Quality are assured. 


“oTllGHT 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY, 30 West Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Table-Freshness” in your bread and rolls—with Paniplus. 


Order 30 days’ supply today. 
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Credo for Retail 
Bakers 


Entitled a “Credo for Retail Bakers 
in War and Peace,” the following 10-point 
program for the retailer was distributed 
at the recent convention of the Agsp. 
ciated Retail Bakers of America through 
the courtesy of the National Association 
of Bakery Supply Houses. 

1—Mine is the best business in the world 
—an important part of America’s 
FIFTH largest industry—BAKING, 

2—I have one boss—the American 
Housewife—whose baking needs and 
desires it is my charge to fulfill. 

3—My future is limited only by my 
vision of Retail Baking’s unlimited 
possibilities for service progress and 
profit. 

4—The products of my ovens will sell 
in increasing volume only as I make 
them from the finest-quality materials 
available, and blend and bake them 
in the best possible manner. 

5—My business success and the quality 
of merchandise I am able to offer 
my trade is based upon thoughtful 
buying, accurate accounting and 
sound management. 

6—I can cope with my competition for 
America’s food dollar only if my 
equipment is modern, in good work- 
ing order—and manned _ by ex- 
perienced employees. 

7—I can produce uniformly delicious 
nutritious baked goods only as the 
morale of my shop personnel is high 
—due to pleasant, clean, harmo- 
nious working conditions, reason- 
able hours, fair pay. 

8—My sales will increase in proportion 
to the eye-appeal of my products, 
my shop’s windows, the buy-appeal 
of my shop’s shelves and counters. 

9—Intelligence, cleanliness, 
and cheerfulness of my sales people 
and the attractiveness of my product 
and their packaging are vital to my 


neatness 


store’s success. 

10—The success of my individual part 
in this Greatest Business in _ the 
World depends upon fair play—up- 
on my consideration of my part in 
the industry as a whole . . . Alone 
we can do little . . . Together we 

can serve and profit. 





WPB LIBERALIZES USE OF 
ALUMINUM IN MACHINERY 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The new orders 
of the War Production Board permit 
ting wider use of aluminum for essential 
products allow the use of that metal in 
bakery machinery, terms of M-1-i reveal. 

The new rules also provide that aluni- 
num may now be used in making pans 
to the extent allowed by order I-30. 
Previously the use of aluminum was 
forbidden for this purpose. 

The new regulations allow aluminum 
to be substituted for any other metal in 
the manufacture of any item permitted 
by the order, although the order con 
tains restrictions preventing this substi- 
tution from creating an increase in total 
production. 

Food processing machinery for bak- 
eries is included in Item 27 on the list 


of products in which the use of alumi- 
num is specifically permitted. 
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ALABAMA 

Carl Fox, proprietor of the Dainty 
Bakery, Alabama City, has installed a 
pie crust roller. 

The shop space of the Home Bakery, 
Jasper, has been repainted, and the re- 
tail salesroom will be redecorated in the 
near future. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Rose operate this shop. 

The Lawless Bakery, Sheffield, has a 
new automatic doughnut machine. 

The Electrik Maid Bakery, Gadsden, 
has installed a new revolving type oven. 


ALASKA 

Change in ownership nas just been 
reported in the business of the Home 
Bakery operated by Carr & Landers at 
White Horse, Y. T. 

Lister’s Bakery, 105 Street and Jas- 
per Avenue, Edmonton, was broken into 
recently. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Andrew Thomas Wilson, partner in 

the business of the Scotch Bakery, Nan- 
aimo, passed away recently. 

Fire recently completely gutted the 
premises of the Newberry’s Bakery at 
Smithers. 

Miss Angeline Benning has purchased 
the business of the Two Sisters Bakery, 
1886 West 57th Ave., Vancouver, from 
Miss Marjorie Bueterowe. 

Alberni Baking Co., Ltd., was recently 
incorporated with $10,000 authorized 
capital. Registered offices are at the 
Croll Block, Port Alberni. 

A. J. Giles has bought the business of 
the Ideal Bakery operated by F. J. 
Jarrett at Kimberly. In the future the 
establishment will operate under the 
name of the Giles Bakery. 

F. A. Wilson, secretary, Master Bak- 
ers Association of British Columbia, is 
now in eastern Canada on a _ business 
trip of several weeks’ duration. 

H. C. Knight has bought the wholesale 
and retail bakery business formerly op- 
erated by John Miller at Qualicum 
Beach. 

James P, Small has purchased the 
business of Duncanson’s Bakery at Cum- 
berland. 

KE. E. Herbert and G. E. Beaver have 
registered their partnership in the busi- 
ness of Rippon’s Bakery at 3484 Cambie 
St., Vancouver. 

Frank Jarrett has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Better Bakery at 2794 W. 
Broadway, Vancouver. This was for- 
merly operated by Jens B. Lauridsen. 

Wilson Thomas has sold the business of 
the Scotch Bakery at Ladysmith, Van- 
couver Island. Details of the new own- 
ership have not been released. 

James McGavin, president of McGavin 
Bakeries, Ltd., McGavin, Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, and MeGavin, Ltd., Vancouver, op- 
erating 10 large baking plants in west- 
ern Canada announces that at the an- 
nual meeting of the three companies 
at Edmonton, Robert McKee of Van- 
couver was elected chairman of the 
board of all three companies. Mr. Mc- 
Kee was formerly a director. A. W. 
McGavin of Edmonton was elected a 
Vice president in charge of purchasing 
and Allan McGavin, Sr., Vancouver, vice 
President in charge of sales and adver- 


tising of all three companies. All other 
directors were re-elected, but in the case 
of McGavin, Ltd., Vancouver, Allan Mc- 
Gavin, Jr., son of the president, was 
added to the board of directors. 
CALIFORNIA 

Charles Fawkes, owner of the Dainty 

Maid Bakery, Los Angeles, for the past 


16 years, has sold his shop to Carl 
Bartosovsky. 

The Busy Bee Bakery, Santa Rosa, 
which had been closed since January, 
has reopened. The entire interior has 
been redecorated. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Marino are the owners. 

The Locust Bakery, Mill City, has re- 


opened after remodeling of the establish- 
ment by the installation of new mixers, 
new molders and show cases. The shop, 
which is owned by Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Toth, has also been repainted and re- 
modeled. 

Mrs. W. P. Staples has closed her 
bakery at Santa Cruz after operating 








of milk in quality bread as soon as it is readily available. 





* One lesson that has come out of today’s 





shortages and restrictions is that nothing 
adequately replaces nonfat solids of milk 
as a bread ingredient. Bakers are plan- 


ning, now, to use significant quantities 


Markets tomorrow will be even more important to bakers then they are 


today. To hold these markets tomorrow’s bread will contain at least 6 per 


cent nonfat dry milk solids — for attractiveness, appetite appeal and high 


food value. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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the business for the past 16 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard R. Hayes have 
purchased the bakery at Maywood which 
was formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Daggett. The bakery is named 
the Magic Cupboard. 

Domenico Pasero, Emilio Borlo and 
Joseph Giovanetti have formed a part- 
nership to operate the French-American 
Bakery and the Home Bakery, Healds- 
burg. 

COLORADO 

The Gunnison Bakery, Gunnison, has 
reopened after being closed for several 
months. The bakery, which is operated 
by Ray Finley, has been redecorated. 
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FLORIDA 


T. E. Carr has purchased the Dixie 
Bakery, DeFuniak Springs. Mr. Carr 
has a second bakery at Panama City and 
plans to have all bread baked at this 
plant. 

Charlie Daniel has installed a new 
bake oven in his Royal Bakery, Arcadia. 

A recent fire damaged the Jose Diaz 
Bros Bakery, Tampa, to the extent of 
$500. 

GEORGIA 

Tom Park, owner of Park’s Bakery, 
Thomasville, has purchased new dis- 
play cases for his baked goods and 
plans to rearrange his retail salesroom. 


Dan T. Bibb, of Bibb’s Bakery, Way- 
cross, is busy getting his bakery, which 
was destroyed by fire last May, into 
condition for operation. A new revolv- 
ing type oven has been installed. 

Two new display cases have been 
added to Rich’s Pastry Shop, Atlanta. 


IDAHO 
The Weiser Bakery, Weiser, has been 
repainted and redecorated. 
ILLINOIS 


George Jarosch has opened a bakery 
in Skokie. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Meznarich have 
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sold the Oglesby Bakery, Peru, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin Pierson. 


INDIANA 

The formal opening of the New Gosh- 
en Baking Co. plant, Wolcottville, was 
held late in July. 

The West Bakery, Mount Vernon, was 
recently reopened for business by Gil- 
bert West, a brother of Myron West, 
owner, who closed the bakery when he 
entered military service. 


IOWA 

The Griswold Bakery, Griswold, has 
closed temporarily because of the illness 
of the proprietor, H. J. Rathje. 

C. J. Magnuson has sold the Cresco 
Bakery to Frank Wright. 

Ivan Davey has taken possession of 
the Northwood Bakery, Northwood, 
which he purchased from Mr, and Mrs, 
William Erbach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Calussen recently held 
open house at their new modern bakery 
in Primghar. 

R. H. Winter has sold his Spirit Lake 
Bakery. to George Benning, former op- 
erator of the bakery at Norfolk, Neb. 

Conrad Brenner has moved his bakery 
at Riverside into the building formerly 
occupied by the Riverside Leader. 

Paul West, owner of the Nevada Bak- 
ery, Nevada, has installed new show 
cases and other new equipment and the 
bakery has been redecorated. 


KANSAS 
Reconstruction of Heath’s Holsum 
Bakery, Salina, which was destroyed by 
fire last April, is expected to be com- 
pleted by September. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The bakery at 925 Brock St., Brock- 
ton, has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Barclay. 

The Grown Baking Co. plant on Pierce 
St., Malden, recently destroyed by fire, 
is to be replaced by a modern plant of 
second class construction, using concrete 
bricks, at an estimated cost of $6,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Nelson Hall and Ceral Underwood 
have purchased the Clipper Bakery, Ma- 
son, from Ollie S. Clipper, who has been 
proprietor for the past 36 years. 


MINNESOTA 

William Roos has sold his bakery and 
cafe to Ralph Whitney of Mora. 

The Tracy Bakery, Tracy, has in- 
stalled a new modern oven. 

The Chaska Bakery, Chaska, has been 
repainted. 

H. O. Galpin, proprietor of the Park 
Region Bakery, Brainerd, is remodeling 
his shop. 


MONTANA 
James Meagher and John Wonke have 
opened the new Glacier Bakery, Cut 
Bank. 


NEBRASKA 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sydow have as- 
sumed the management of the Hay 
Springs Bakery, Hay Springs, succeed- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Harry Miller. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Metropolitan Ideal Baking Co. 
has been inncorporated in Jersey City, 
with Kitty Biel, Florence Kloneicke and 
Alberta Klein as shareholders. 


NEW YORK 
Devonshire Topping, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in frost- 
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ings, toppings, etc., for cakes and pastry, 
with offices in New York. Directors are: 
Herbert M. Taylor and Erie Swanson, 
Detroit, and Sims Read, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Subscribers are: Alvin © Miller, 
Thomas Stokes and Agnes B. Hannigan, 
New York City. 

Triboro Properties, Inc., has changed 
its name to Burke Bake Shop, Inc., and 
the latter has changed its location for 
business to Queens County, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 

Staten Island Baking Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business in 
Grant City, Staten Island. Directors 
are: Abraham KEisenstat and _ Irving 
Steinman, New York City, and Genevieve 
P. Malone, Brooklyn. 

Atlas Bake Shop, of the Bronx, has 
been dissolved, according to papers filed 
with the secretary of state in Albany. 

Florence Pastry Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in New 
York, with a capital stock of $20,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are: Julius 
Pekersky, Bronx; Sylvia Bernstein and 
Mary Jonas, Brooklyn. 


OHIO 
The DeWitt Bakery, Plymouth, has 
been closed by Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
DeWitt. 
Oscar Rupert has purchased the bak- 
ery at East Palestine from A. L. Mor- 
ris and has named it the Rupert Bakery. 


OKLAHOMA 

S. W. Pemberton, former owner of 
Pemberton’s Bakery, Ada, has purchased 
Bill’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, from Bill 
Killam. 

W. J. Grover has sold the Perfection 
Bakery, Stillwater, to A. L. McGough, 
owner of the A. & M. Baking Co., who 
will consolidate both plants at his main 
street location. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The plant of the Freihofer Baking 
Co. of Philadelphia was slightly dam- 
aged by fire recently caused by a blaze 
starting in a_ ventilator between the 
second and fourth floors. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
recently added an overhead proofer to 
its equipment, increasing plant capacity. 

Damage estimated at $2,500 was 
caused by a recent fire at the Shull 
Bakery, Marysville. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Martin’s Bakery, Yorkton, was razed 
by fire which broke out at the rear of 
the building recently. The entire roof 
was destroyed, but machinery in the 
bakery was not damaged except by 
water. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
A new brick addition has been added 
to the Balsiger Bakery, Watertown. 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville interests have purchased the 
Cameron & Carr. Baking Co., Chatta- 
hooga, according to an announcement 
by G. W, Marshall, Knoxville. 


TEXAS 

The Blends Bros. Bakery, Dallas, has 
purchased two newapvens, a high speed 
mixer, an oven steatner and a cake ma- 
chine. 

The Choice Cookie Co., Comanche, has 
bought a new cooky ‘dropper. ~~) 

The Southern Maid Baking Co., Waco, 
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recently purchased’ a new 100-qt cake 
machine, a traveling cooky oven, a cooky 
dropper and other equipment. 

The Graham Bakery, Littlefield, has 
installed a reel oven and a new war 
model refrigerated dough box. 

The plant and garage of the Tastee 
Baking Co., Dallas, were damaged by 
fire to the extent of $10,000 recently. 
Sparks from the incinerator are believed 
to have caused the blaze. 

Barney Wilson has purchased the Sla- 


ton Bakery, which he has had under 
lease for several months, and will op- 
erate it under the name of Wilson 
Bakery. 

Jim Dozier has bought the City Bak- 
ery at Jacksboro. 


WASHINGTON 
Fred Tiemeyer has sold the building 
and equipment of the Langley Bakery, 
Langley, to Adolph Mathson. 
E. Fahlen has sold the LaConner Bak- 
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ery, LaConner, to his niece, Olga Fahlen. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
A permit has been issued to A. L. 
Greiner, owner of the Greiner Bakery, 
Parkersburg, to remodel and repair the 
bakery building at an estimated cost- 
of $1,500. 


WISCONSIN 


The Prairie du Sac Home Bakery, 
owned by John Winiger, Jr., has moved 
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into a building at 575 Water St., which 
Mr. Winiger has purchased. 

Ray Gunderson has purchased the 
building and business of the Spilker 
Bakery, Appleton, from Joseph Spilker, 
who has. operated the bakery for the 
past 14: years. 

A. W. Holmes has taken over the 
Iola Bakery, Iola, which has been op- 
erated by Mrs. Chester Johnson for 
the past year. Mr. Holmes formerly 
operated the bakery for several years 
and is the owner of the bakery machin- 
ery and equipment. 

Anton Url, manager of the bakery at 
Brandon, Wis., has taken over the De- 
Luxe Bakery, Waupun. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





BLOOD PLASMA TRUCK DONATED 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—Funds to build a 
specially constructed blood plasma auto 
transport truck were presented to the 
Brooklyn Chapter of the American Red 
Cross by Henry Duvernoy, president of 
Duvernoy & Sons, bakers, on behalf of 
the Partridge Club, of which he is presi- 
dent and founder. The club has 102 
members who represent wholesale food 
and beverage and hotel and restaurant 
supply distributors in Greater New 
York, and doing an annual business over 
$200,000,000. 

The truck is large enough to hold 360 
pints of blood in its refrigerated tanks 
and will be used to transport the blood 
from New York to the Lederle Labora- 
tories in Nyack, N. J., where it is 
processed. 

Club members have already donated 
more than 600 pints of blood for plasma 
for the Red Cross. 
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needs in these days of wartime uncertainty is this 
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wheat storage and laboratory control for product 
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in producing flours for leading bakers is your guar- 
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Quartermaster Baking in Iran 
* 





By Sgt. Charles B. Dunham 
Army Service Forces Training Center, Camp Lee, Va. 


IVE centuries ago the armies of 

Tamerlane overran Iran—or Per- 

sia, as the country is sometimes 
called—and turning northward penetrat- 
ed into Russia as far as Moscow. 

Two years ago “G,I. Joe” arrived in 
the country and set up vital installa- 
tions and supply lines which have pro- 
vided Russia with much succor in its 
valiant fight against the Nazis. 

For centuries Iran hag been the battle- 
ground and supply route for armies. In 
biblical days the Medes and Persians 
were constantly battling the Syrians and 
Babylonians. Darius and Xerxes, kings 
of Persia, led invasions of conquest. 
Later the armies of Alexander the Great, 
Genghis Khan, and Tamerlane—to men- 
tion a few—passed through the country. 

The region surrounding the Persian 
Gulf has been the meeting ground of two 
civilizations—the mystical Oriental and 
the practical Occidental. Many of the 
scenes in the “Arabian Nights” were laid 
in Persia. And, centuries later, with the 
arrival of “G.I. Joe” and his British 
and Russian friends, the job of getting 
much needed supplies through to the 
Soviet was done with almost the same 
speed with which Aladdin achieved what 
he wanted from the magic lamp. 

One day last year a ceremony was 
held to celebrate the hauling by truck of 
the millionth ton of lend-lease supplies 
over the vital trans-Iranian route to 
Russia. 


All branches of our military forces, 
as well as British and Russian person- 
nel, co-operated to effect the smooth run- 
ning, effective and ever-increasing move- 
ment of supplies into the Soviet Union 
by way of Iran, but the lion’s share of 
the work and credit for the results must 
go to members of the U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster Corps, many of them trained 
at Camp Lee, Virginia, in the Quarter- 
master Replacement Training Center, 
now designated as Army Service Forces 
Training Center. 

Bakery operations in Persia are being 
taken care of by a quartermaster bakery 
company which arrived in the country 
in the midst of the rainy season in De- 
cember, 1942. At first there was nothing 
to be seen at the site selected for an 
initial base but mud and a couple of 
warehouses. A camp was supposed al- 
ready to have been built at the base 
near the Persian Gulf but when the 
men arrived, nothing was found but wil- 
derness. So tents borrowed from the 
British were set up and British rations 
were eaten. 

The first bakery was set up at this 
site. It consisted of a shed and two 
tents. Since there was little wood in 
the country, a mad scramble between 
various army units resulted every time 
a crate or box arrived. Part of the 
original bakery equipment was made 
from pine coffins secured from the Brit- 
ish. Bread cans were made from five- 
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gallon kerosene cans, and measures were 
improvised from one-gallon dill pickle 
tops. 

The bakery unit at first used ovens 
obtained from the British—igloo-like af- 
fairs that were set up in the sheds. 
Originally an English-type flour was used 
—170 lbs dark, 80 lbs white—which re- 
sulted in a dark-shaded finished product. 
No sugar or powdered milk was avail- 
able. A very coarse grade salt had to 
be used. In place of shortening, ren- 
dered bacon rinds were secured from 
the mess halls. In place of yeast, an 
improvised type of liquid yeast made 
from barley hops was used. Basic 
yeast, which is a constituent part of in- 
itial baking, was unobtainable, so old 
Indian beer was used as a method of 
improvisation. 

This first American army bakery in 
Persia was operated for: about a month 
and a half on a 24-hour-a-day, three- 
shift schedule—such was. the demand for 
fresh bread by our troops stationed 
there. 

As time went on, it was found neces- 
sary to provide bread not only for the 
base near the Gulf, but for our troops 
stationed all over Iran. The only way 
this seemed possible was to split the 
company into platoons. Three distinct 
platoons were set up, one at the original 
base in the south, one in the north at 
Teheran, and the other in the central 
desert area. 

The platoon to be based at Teheran 
arrived without equipment, but never- 
theless a bakery was set up there in two 
days—using an old Russian bakeshop. 
Later, when equipment—of the new type 
—arrived, the platoon set up its location 
in three buildings originally built to 
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serve as barracks for Persian soldiers. 

The central platoon was set up in a 
community right in the middle of the 
desert. The first baking done by this 
platoon was a batch of biscuits baked 
in a hole dug from the side of a hill. 
Subsequently, a small civilian bakery 
was taken over, while later the platoon 
constructed baking facilities of its own. 
Since the temperature in the shade at 
this site frequently rose to 125° to 135° 
F., it was impossible to work from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.—for a temperature of 78° 
to 82° is considered desirable for the 
mixing of dough. It was decided to re- 
duce room temperatures in the mixing 
room of the bakery by building 
the walls three feet thick. This plan 
backfired, however, because of too nar- 
row a room and insufficient ventilation. 
No air-conditioning was available to 
quartermasters in Iran, as the Medical 
Corps had all the priorities on such 
items. 

Since American troops were stationed 
all along the supply line from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Russian border, bread 
delivery would have been a difficult prob- 
lem except for the existence of the Motor 
Transport Service, which delivered to 
units stationed away from the bakeries. 

Later a rest camp was set up in the 
northern mountains where men were sent 
who had worked hard for weeks in the 
oppressive heat. To supply bread for 
these soldiers, a section was pulled out 
of the Teheran platoon and set up at 
the rest camp. They took over an old 
mess hall and converted it into a bak- 
ery. Still more recently, the two south- 
ern platoons have been split in half and 
a new bakery has been set up just north 
of the central bakery. 

American army baking in Iran was 
headed by Major Charles Phillips from 
its start in December, 1942, till he ~re- 
turned to the States late in 1943: A 
native of Montgomery, Ala., Major 
Phillips was commissioned in the Field 
Artillery through the ROTC at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute in 1940. He 
is at present commanding officer of the 
Ist Battalion of the 18th Field Training 
and Retraining Regiment of the Army 
Service Forces Training Center, Camp 
Lee, Virginia. In civilian life he worked 
in the bulk department of Procter & 
Gamble, doing sales work demonstrating 
the use of the company’s products in 
laundries and textile mills. 

Of the work of the bakery unit in 
Iran, Lt. Col. John M. Stoddard, former 
commanding officer of the General Depot, 
Persian Gulf Command, has but the 
highest praise, “Major Phillips’ com- 
mand,” said the colonel, “was noted as 
one of the most efficient, courteous and 
well-disciplined units,in Iran. Exposed 
to some danger through operation at 
gasoline ovens in a hellish temperature, 
the men braved flood, fire and bad weath- 
er to do a bang-up job.” 

Persia is a country of extreme con- 
trasts. The heat of the desert regions 
contrasts with the coolness of the moun- 
tains. Medieval living conditions in the 
native sections contrast with the modern 
quarters in parts of Teheran. 

Semitropical fruits grow in the South, 
while in northern sections of the coun- 
try, peaches and other crops usually 
found in temperate zones are raised. As 
a matter of fact, Iran’s former name, 
Persia, gave its name to the peach, the 
English word being the corruption of 
the Latin word for Persian. The ma jor- 





ity of Persian oranges are sour, while 
their lemons are sweet. 

Bargaining is a fine art in the coun- 
try. One is never supposed to pay the 
first price quoted. 

Many of the native customs are un- 
usual to our soldiers stationed there. 
In some shops “tear-bottles” of various 
shapes and sizes are on sale. They are 
used by the Persians to preserve the 
tears of their friends who come into the 
house to mourn and sympathize in times 
of bereavement. “The sympathizing tear” 
is treasured as a jewel. There are also 
talismans against the evil eye made of 
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the same blue glass as the tear-bottle. 

During off-duty hours soldiers some- 
times hunt gazelles and wild boar—both 
excellent eating. Herds of 500 to 600 
gazelles are not uncommon, and many 
are killed as there is no season nor bag 
limit. Game birds also abound in the 
country—ducks, geese, black partridge. 
But the soldiers have no shotgun am- 
munition available, so few birds were 
taken. 

There are few forms of recreation 
available, however, for our soldiers in 
Iran. The country has been run down 
for centuries and conditions of sanita- 
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tion and general standards of living are 
incompatible with what our troops are 
accustomed to. With the exception of 
Teheran—the country’s capital, a cosmo- 
politan city where Persians, Arabs, 
French, Russians, British and Americans 
all live—there is nothing for a soldier to — 
do if he leaves camp on a pass. As a 
matter of fact, much of Iran has been 
declared “out-of-bounds” to American 
soldiers. 

Thus, recreation takes place largely 
in the camp or station to which a soldier 
is assigned, and more recently in rest 
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“SUPER 





FLOUR” 
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SUPERFLOUR handles 
itself well in the occa- 
sional rough and tumble 


of wartime baking. 


It knows how to take 
care of itself, take a 
beating, and still pro- 
duce outstanding bread. 
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Quality CHillers Since 1879 
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These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . « « « (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo- A”. a peewee’ $5.90 Gal 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” ......:....... $5.40 Gal 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal 
pee Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ...............+++ $8.10 Gal 
High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) ................+- $7.60 Gal 

Trade Mark } Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ..............cess0005 $7.50 Gal 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ...........+seeeeeeeees $9.85 Gal 

Vestn “Prenat Teas” a5. cies cccveestecsvaren $5.00 Gal 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 


Price Includes 


Any Point in U.S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Sweet Goods 
Free Delivery to Your Plant 








camps, where men occasionally spend 
short furloughs. 

The pastime most enjoyed by soldiers 
based in the country consists of talking 
about what they will do when the war 
is over and they get back home. The 
greatest event is mail call. 

For entertainment there are Special 
Service libraries, occasional USO shows, 
three to six GI movies a week. Although 
at first some of the movies were of the 
older type, during recent months some 
of the latest Hollywood films have ar- 
rived in the Persian Gulf area approxi- 
mately 10 to 14 days after being re- 
leased. Infrequently dances are held in 
which Polish refugee girls participate. 

Athletic games are held whenever 
weather permits; football, volleyball, box- 
ing, softball, horseshoes, ping pong, bas- 
ketball. Occasionally inter-theater tour- 
naments are staged. Last fall the Per- 
sian Gulf truck drivers’ team won the 
Middle East boxing championship trophy, 
the contest taking place in Cairo, Egypt. 

PXs eventually have been located at 
all stations in Iran. They carry copies 
of “Time,” “Newsweek,” the Middle East 
edition of “Yank,” the overseas edition 
of “The Stars and Stripes,” and com- 
mand newspapers, besides the usual 
stock of toilet articles and casual items. 
Radios for recreation halls were secured 
at Bagdad to supplement those brought 
from the United States. Pianos were 
picked up in Palestine, Teheran and 
Bagdad. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KELLAM BAKERY SOLD 
Oxvanoma City, Oxria.—Bill Kellam, 
proprietor of a local chain of bakeries 
known as Bill’s Fine Pastries, has an- 
nounced the sale of his plant at 238 






























FALK 


ORIGINAL 
POTATO FLOUR 


IMPROVES FLAVOR! 
LE INCREASES YIELD / 
INSURES FRESHNESS / 


‘August 2, 1944 


W. Commerce, Oklahoma City, to Charles 
Tallman. The shop at 2408 North Walk- 
er, Oklahoma City, was recently sold 
to S. M. Pemberton, former Ada, Okla., 
bakery owner. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 40) 








1—False. More work is _ required 
However, it is easier to produce a uni- 
form product. Sponge doughs have a 
greater fermentation tolerance than 
straight doughs. In case of a break 
down in the make-up equipment, the 
effect on the baked bread would noi 
be as great as when straight doughs 
are used. 

2.—False. It can be eliminated by 
cooking the starch with part of the milk 
and sugar. This mixture should be 
cooled before being mixed in with the 
other ingredients in the custard filling. 

3.—False. This procedure is used be- 
cause it has been found that the shrink 
age of the dough is somewhat decreased. 

4.—True. According to the U. S. gov 
ernment standards, no more than 3% 
corn flakes or any other edible farina 
ceous substance may be used in white 
bread. 

5.—False. Milk can be used. How- 
ever, the lemon juice and grated rind 
should be added after the filling has 
been cooked. 

6.—False. There is no difference be 
tween corn syrup and glucose. Both 
terms refer to the same product. 





































Milled from fine, 
select Michigan white 
potatoes. Superior 
for bakery use because lower in 
natural moisture content, there- 
fore higher in dough absorption. 


























Use it in bread, soft rolls, sweet doughs. An 
economical ingredient to use...a qual- 
ity ingredient to build reputation. 







FALK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of MAX AMS Inc 
Greenwich & N. Moore Sts... New York 13 N.Y. ®& Mills: Cadillac alias) 
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7.—True. The bread should be placed 
upside down on the shelves as soon as 
it is removed from the oven. 

8—True. This is the most common 
cause for this trouble. The baking time 
and oven temperature should be watched 
( losely. 

9.—False. Vinegar is used as a rope 
preventive. Rope is a bread disease. 
Vinegar is not used to prevent mold. 
Mold spores are killed during baking. 

10.—True. This will give approxi- 
mately the same milk solid and water 
content. 

11.—False. On an average the baking 
loss is figured at about 10%. 

12.—True. Pastry flour will produce 
cookies having a greater spread. It is 
also lower in price than cake flour, which 
naturally is an important factor. 

13.—True. Salt has a strengthening 
effect on gluten. Therefore, somewhat 
more salt should be used with a “green” 
flour than with a properly aged flour. 

14.—True. According to government 
standards, “breakfast” cocoa must not 
contain less than 22% fat. 

15.—False. When the proper formula 
and procedures are used, it will be found 
that if from 10 to 15% of the water is 
replaced by egg whites, the crust will be 
quite a bit more brittle. 

16.—True. This is about the average 
amount of flour. 

17.—False. At this temperature the 
tin coating on the pans would melt. 
This tin coating melts at about 450° F. 
To be on the safe side, the oven temper- 
ature should not exceed 410° F. 

18.—True. It is recommended because 
it does not turn rancid like vegetable or 
animal oils. It is also a very good lubri- 
cating agent. 

19.—False. Powdered sugar will pro- 
duce less spread than granulated sugar. 
If the formula calls for powdered sugar 
and less spread is desired, the use of a 
stronger flour will decrease spread. A 
decrease in the shortening content will 
also help. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN or COLORADO 











SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


(For the Duration of the War) 
New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 


A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 
Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 
bake shops. 

_Instruction in cake decorating is also 
given, 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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British Baking Down 
to Essentials After 
Five Years of War 


After five years of war, the British 
baking industry is well streamlined and 
trimmed of all frills. 

Only one shape of bread is permitted. 
Bread may not be sliced before it is 
purchased, and wrapping other than at 
retail counters is prohibited. The uni- 
versal standard loaf carries no label or 
trade names. 

To secure greater economy in whole- 
sale bread delivery, some retailers are 
supplied by bakers whose bread they 
have not sold previously, and customers 
have to accept a different type of loaf. 
Flour varies in each area according to 
available supplies. It contains rye as 
well as wheat, oats and barley, and 
some bakers add mashed potatoes to 
their dough. 

The Food Ministry has appointed five 
whole-time qualified officers to advise 
bakers on faults in the national loaf. 
The five chosen have been employed by 
the milling industry as expert bakers 
and demonstrators for the past 15 
months, and their duties have included 
advising on problems of baking with 
national flour. The ministry points out 
that the appointments are not due to a 
falling off in the standard of the na- 
tional loaf, but are intended to maintain 
and even improve that)standard. 

Cookies are also standardized. As 
compared with 680 lines before the war, 
only 20 types may now be produced, 
and only one ingredient—chocolate—may 
be added after baking. Furthermore 
only bulk packaging is allowed. 

Since October, 1942, the manufacture 
of cake, pudding and sponge mixtures 
has been prohibited, as well as custard 
and blanc mange powders. 

The sale of pre-packed rusk or crumbs 
made wholly from bread, biscuit or other 
baked cereal product became illegal after 
Oct. 31, 1943. It is only permissible to 
sell cereal filler mixtures if these have 
been manufactured under license. 

Christmas pie, cake and pudding mak- 
ing were particularly hard hit. The last 
allocation of dried fruits to retailers was 
somewhat increased, but the supplies 
were hard to obtain. No currants were 
available; deliveries of dates were uncer- 
tain, and candied peel was _ unobtain- 
able. The allocation consisted mainly 
of raisins, sultanas, prune and apple 
rings. Plum puddings were very scarce 
and government controlled. The con- 
trol also covered ingredients and weight, 
which was not permitted to exceed two 
pounds. The Ministry of Food arranged 
with manufacturers for the most equit- 
able distribution. The quantity of mince- 
meat purchased, obtainable on the pre- 
serves ration, was negligible... 

A new order provides that no person 
shall manufacture cookies by way of 
trade or business except under terms of 
a license granted by the Ministry of 
Food. It further provides that two 


weeks’ notice be given of the intention 
to discontinue their manufacture, for 
the transfer of business from one per- 
son to another, as well as for the keep- 
ing of such records as may be necessary 
to insure the efficient working of the 
licensing system. Specifically, the order 
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THE VALUE OF 





OLERANCE 


IN WARTIME PRODUCTION 


@ Tolerance in shortening gives you 
that desirable margin of safety in cake 
production which is particularly val- 
uable in meeting the bakers’ problems 
in wartime. 


The tolerance of Covo shortenings is 
one of the properties guaranteed to be 
uniform in every pound shipped. Mix- 
ing tolerance, batter tolerance, baking 
tolerance, are extremely valuable 


qualities that are built right into every 
pound of Covo Shortenings. 


This constant margin of safety insures 
better baked goods regularly, savings 
in time and ingredients, and real help 
with the present problem of un- 
skilled labor. 


Covo Shortenings help safeguard 
your production from mixer until 
finished goods come out of the oven. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, General Offices, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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CAKE FLOURS 
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cakes that 
are richer... 
moister... 


and longer- 


keeping ... 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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_Western Kinc Flour__ 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


. These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 























includes shortbread in pieces not exceed- 
ing 2 oz, petit fours and similar prod- 
ucts, wafers, rusks (other than rusks of 
a type commonly used as a filler in the 
manufacture of articles of food contain- 
ing meat or fish), crispbreads, oatcakes, 
matzos, broken cookies and cookies whol- 
ly or partially covered with chocolate. 


SOME PROBLEMS 

In a recent issue of “Food Manufac- 
ture,” London, J. Stewart, head of the 
National Bakery School in London, de- 
scribes some of the problems of British 
bakers in 1943 as follows: 

“Flour changed in character owing to 
the admixture of such cereals as barley, 
rye or oats in the millers’ grist, with an 
increased proportion of English grown 
wheats. The flour produced was much 
softer in character and had not the fer- 
mentation tolerance of the national flour 
of 1942. The Manitoban wheat content 
of the flour was much less than formerly. 
The flour had a good moisture absorbing 
capacity. 

“The technical advisers of the Minis- 
try of Food issued instructions to bak- 
ers regarding the use of 5 lbs salt per 
sack (280 lbs) of flour as a minimum in 
all doughs, in order to provide a greater 
fermentation tolerance. Bakers also 
were advised that a three-hour bulk fer- 
mentation was not suitable for the new 
type of flour. Many bakers managed to 
produce good bread with this flour in 
long processes but great care had to be 
taken to avoid overproofing. Generally 
the bread produced was of smaller vol- 
ume than formerly. 


USE OF BREAD IMPROVERS 


“Various bread improvers were used 
to give better fermentation tolerance 
and better volume to the bread. Soy 
flour was one that gave good results— 
5 lbs or more per sack (280 lbs) of 
flour effects a good improvement in the 
volume and eating qualities of the bread. 

“Another improver that gives excel- 
lent results is lecithin, when used in 
the form of emulsion. A new form of 
lecithin has been introduced which is 
easily made into an emulsion with water. 
It is 40% lecithin from groundnuts. It 
requires one part lecithin with two parts 
warm water (120° F.) beaten together 
with a whisk to make the lecithin emul- 
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CONTENT 
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STAGGERED VACATION 
CLOSINGS 


PitTsBURGH, Pa.—Wartime short- 
ages of ingredients and inability to 
obtain replacements for employees 
for vacations have developed a trend 
of summer closing of retail bakeries 
for a vacation period. S. D. McKin- 
ley, secretary of the Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association of Western 
‘Pennsylvania, reports that a survey 
of the opinion of bakers of this area, 
relative to the new methods of stag- 
gering summer closings, reveals that 
both the bakers, their employees and 
the public are satisfied. Bakeries of 
the entire area have been closing in 
rotation due to shortage of both ma- 
terial and replacement employees. 
Bakers have arranged a working plan 
for such vacations so that at no time 
are all bakeries in any district closed. 
The majority of bakers believe that 
this wartime system might be a good 
permanent plan for vacation periods. 





sion. The inclusion of 5 Ibs of this emul- 
sion per sack of flour into bread dough 
does not affect the dough time, but gives 
a greater fermentation tolerance to the 
flour and a big increase in loaf volume 
without affecting the crumb structure of 
the loaf. It helps in the making of soft 
moist-eating bread of excellent volume 
when used in the quantities stated or 
more. These improvers have the added 
advantage that they add to the food 
value of the bread besides making it 
more palatable. 

“To obtain best results from the na- 
tional flour the following formula was 
recommended by the Ministry of Food: 


280 lbs flour 2% lbs yeast 
5 lbs salt 15% to16 gals water 


Temperature of dough, 78° to 80° F; 
dough time three hours.” 


POTATOES IN CONFECTIONERY 

“A big drive among bakers was 
launched early in 1943 by the Ministry 
of Food with a view to making popular 
the use of potatoes in flour confectionery. 
It was mainly an appeal to bakers to 
save flour and shipping space by using 
the large surplus of potatoes available. 
Lecturers were coached and sent out to 
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give instruction on this subject. The 
greatest difficulty confectioners had was 
in finding the labor necessary to pre- 
pare the potatoes. Some solved this 
problem by appealing to their house- 
wife customers to come in and help with 
part-time labor on this work. 

“Many bakeries are very short of la- 
bor, and ways and means of conserving 
labor and increasing production as much 
as possible have had to be thought out. 
Production has been speeded up by 
making the fullest possible use of the 
available machinery, and reducing the 
mixing times as far as possible. Some 
bakers have given up creaming their 
cake batters, and are now using the 
all-in method, by simply placing all the 
dry ingredients in the cake machines and 
mixing on slow speed until fine and 
crumbly, then adding all the liquid in- 
gredients on slow speed and continuing 
the mixing until the batters are clear. 
This method results in a loss of volume 
but a big. increase of output. 

“The quality of cakes generally has 
depreciated, owing to the ever-increasing 
demand for more from the same low 
quantity of rationed materials available.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Hundreds of New 
Foods on Tap for 
Postwar Markets 


Literally “hundreds” of new or im- 
proved food and grocery products, now 
closely guarded secrets among processors, 
will make their appearance on the post- 
war market, which will be “the most 
highly competitive era this country or the 
world has ever known,” Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the board of General 
Foods Corp., New York, declared recent- 
ly. 

Present indications, he said, point to 
a probable drop in the national income 
from the war peak of $160,000,000,000 
annually to about $95,000,000,000 after 
industry has completed 
This figure, he emphasized, will still be 
far in excess of the $78,000,000,000 for 
1940, indicating a well-sustained con- 
sumer purchasing power. 


reconversion. 


Meals entirely cooked and then frozen 
ready for the housewife to heat and serve 
may be one of the war developments 
adaptable to peacetime, the General 
Foods executive declared. 

Many formula changes forced by the 
war have actually resulted in quality im- 
provement, rather than deterioration, 
he pointed out. Packaging gains have 
also been marked, he continued, and the 
war has been productive of a new ap- 
preciation of nutritional values. 

The cessation of hostilities, he contin- 
ued, will find the country _ better 
equipped with warehousing facilities, both 
dry and refrigerated, than ever before 
with transportation agencies, keyed up 
to meeting urgent war demands, in 
peak position for extending rapid and 
eflicient service to shippers. Commer- 
cial aviation, he indicated, will play a 
more important role in the transporta- 
tion of perishables after the war. 

Mr. Francis urged upon the food in- 
dustry a complete program of product 
overhauling and evaluation, to meet an- 
ticipated postwar changes in consumer 
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buying habits. The -food industry, he 
declared, faces an intense competitive era 
after hostilities cease, requiring the ut- 
most efficiency in processing and distri- 
bution, and maximum quality and pack- 
aging improvement. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN PA. RETAILERS 
GOLF AT JULY MEETING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The July meeting 
of the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania was held at the 





than 100 were present for the dinner 
and golf tournament. 

Theodore Staub, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Bakers Association, 
brought greetings from that body and 
congratulated the Western Pennsylvania 
group on its successful activity in the 
state membership campaign. 

At the business session it was brought 
out that members were taking advantage 
of the OPA 5% additional sugar bonus 
for greater egg use. Detailed plans 
were made for the picnic to be held at 
Daniels Farms, Aug. 9, which is planned 


South Hills Country Club and more as the largest social gathering of the 
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association’s 1944 program. The entire 
board of directors and officers were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare for the 
event. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS SPILKER BAKERY 

Appteton, Wis.—Ray Gunderson, who 
was production manager of the Elm 
Tree Bakery, Appleton, has acquired the 
building and business of the Spilker 
Bakery, Appleton, which he is now op- 
erating. For the past 14 years the 
business has been operated by Joseph 
Spilker. 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





CKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, ec 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 































































































Baker Makes Cake 
Important Part of 
Wedding Publicity 


@ By Ira Alexander 


Bert Meyers, who operates the Bur- 
lington (Colo.) Bakery, believes a cake 
is an important part of any wedding, 
and he also believes in letting the people 
of his town know that fact. Recently 
his stepdaughter, Rogene Merwin, was 
married in Burlington. One of the fea- 
tures of the wedding was the large cake 
baked in Mr. Meyers’ bakery. 

A photograph was taken of the bride 
and groom standing behind this huge 
wedding cake, and Mr. Meyers saw to 
it that the photograph was printed in 
the local newspaper—in fact, it was 
right at the top of the front page, three 
columns wide. 

The story under the photograph told 
of the wedding and devoted some space 
to the cake. On this subject the paper 
said: 

“Following the ceremony a reception 
was held in the basement of the church 
where over 500 guests greeted the newly 
wedded pair. The bride’s table was 
beautiful with a four-tiered white cake, 
decorated in white with miniature bride 
and groom ornament. It was baked by 
the bride’s father in his bakery. Four 
smaller cakes on stands graced the cor- 
ners of the table.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NATURAL STORAGE PLANNED 
FOR GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Having complet- 
ed arrangements to lease a 75-year-old 
limestone mine near Atchison, Kansas, 
the War Food Administration has moved 
closer to realization of plans to convert 
the mine’s estimated 12,000,000 cubic 
feet of space into a storage vault for 
government-owned lard, eggs and other 





perishables. 

The project, which has taken on im- 
portant proportions, includes installation 
of refrigerator machinery to give the 
mine a temperature of between 30° and 
32° F. Its normal temperature is about 
50°. This will make it the largest single 
cooler storage house in the United 
States, its total cubic footage alone 
being equivalent to about 9% of all 
public cooler space in this country. 

Naturally insulated with 100 feet of 
earth and stone, the huge, dry cave has 
railroad sidings and other attributes 
of a well-kept warehouse. It has capac- 
ity sufficient to accommodate 3,000 to 
3,500 carloads of food, or the equivalent 
of 60,000 to 75,000 tons, depending on 
density. 

WFA officials, who are hopeful of 
placing parts of the mine in operation 
very soon, estimate it will result in con- 
siderable saving annually to the govern- 
ment. <A building with the same floor 
space would cost approximately $15,- 
000,000 to construct. It is estimated the 
Atchison project will cost about one 
tenth this amount. 

The project will ease the critical cool- 
er storage space, making room for foods 
during the coming peak marketing sea- 
son. It will provide storage space for a 
wide variety of agricultural products, 
particularly commodities from the West 
and Far West in seasons of excess pro- 
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duction. Officials also predict it will 
simplify .the problem of holding food 
supplies for eventual release to liberated 
countries. 

Lard will be stored first, then as the 
vast interior becomes chilled, fatbacks, 
salt meats and cured meats, dried fruits, 
dried eggs and similar commodities will 
be put away for future use. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROGRESS MADE BUT COAL 
SHORTAGE STILL PRESENT 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Forecasts of a 
30,000,000-ton bituminous coal shortage, 
made early this. year, have now been 
cut to 16,000,000 tons, Fuels Adminis- 
trator Ickes said recently. 

Mr. Ickes reported that a survey of 











the first quarter of the “coal year” 
which started April 1 showed “definite 
progress” in improving the fuel supply, 
but said the nation still faces “a critica] 
coal problem.” 

As for anthracite, Mr. Ickes said no 
improvement is expected in the predicted 
shortage of 5,000,000,000 tons of domestic 
sizes. 

In April, May and June, bituminous 
production averaged 12,250,000 tons a 
week. Continued manpower losses and 
other factors cast considerable dou)t 
that such a rate can be maintained dur- 
ing the next nine months, however, and 
the Solid Fuels Administration has esti- 
mated the production of 610,000,000 to: 
of bituminous coal for the year, com- 
pared with the requirements of 62(- 
000,000. 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Ue 


produce. 
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No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLouR Buyine “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. 
more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
2 SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS oe 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


































ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY GROWN 


Aloo Choice Bice tibiin and ford MILLS 
Spring Patents OBRALANE 

















— WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. Family and Ex- 
. port Flours. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















"THE largest and most modern flour mill SP OK AN E F LOUR MILLS CO. 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


d houses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, : : 
Idaho and Weslingen, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. Sp ecializing in Sof t Wheat Pas try and Cake Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 0- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapid Winni 
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COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ine. ° ° 
poe papery Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Correspondence Solicited for Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 














STRATTON GRAIN MPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED SID te GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ef - 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUB 
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Established 1877 





Here is a flour that has a 
royal family tree of wheat with 
a good ancestry and a mill with 
a proud family background. 


Such a flour never goes back 
on its tradition, never fails to 
perform as IMPERIAL FLOUR 
has been known to perform all 


through the years. 


a nd 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


a 


THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Sunny Kansas has an invari- 





able pleasant mood. 


It has the likeable way about 
it that makes you and your 
bakers know you have found 
a friend. 

We'll gladly arrange an in- 


troduction. 


x * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 *¢ 
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WHEN peoples of different race, creed, 
and color join together to form one uni- 
fied nation, that is truly a remarkable 
achievement. And e pluribus unum— 
“one out of many” —is a fitting motto. 
But it’s just a headache when the in- 
dividual crystals in a bag of salt unite 
to form ‘‘one out of many.” 

So we at Diamond Crystal studied the 
problem thoroughly. We found that 
whenever the humidity inside a salt bag 
reaches 75% or more, salt takes up mois- 
ture. The grains become coated with 
brine. Then, in a dry spell, the brine 
evaporates and the grains knit together. 
And now, we remedy caking—this way: 





as calcium and magnesium chloride, are 
completely removed from Diamond 
Crystal by Alberger purification. 

2. Diamond Crystal’s flake-like grains 
are made irregular in shape. They have 
no flat surfaces—can’t cake easily. 


3. Fines are efficiently removed by 
clean and careful screening. 
4, Finer sizes are protected by adding 
1% tricalcium phosphate to preserve 
free-flowing properties. 
§. Diamond Crystal is ‘packed in the 
best multiwall paper bags—laminated 
with asphalt—to keep moisture out. 
The result is that, under reasonable 
storage conditions, Diamond Crystal 
Salt remains free-flowing indefinitely. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If you have a salt problem, we’ll be 
happy to advise you—or even send a 
salt specialist to your plant without obli- 
gation to you. For this free service, write 
to Technical Director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-10, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 











Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 
Home Offices: 

800" Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415N. pemen Ave., As Li 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
. BITE 
CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 
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Closely Guarded Secret 





Wasuinoeton, D. C.—So great is the 
secrecy surrounding the issuance of the 
monthly crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture that even the famed 
Sherlock Holmes would be unable to 
figure out a, way to have the figures in 
his possession before the 3 p.m. release 
deadline. Until the report is issued offi- 
cially and with ceremony to newspapers, 
farmers, the markets and the public 
generally, it is one of the government’s 
most closely guarded secrets. 

The mystery setting, as reported by 
Charles C. Haslet in an Associated Press 
feature story recently, has its beginning 
in the information sent to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by state crop re- 
porting officials, This information on 
conditions of crops, acreages and yields 
is gathered by 200,000 volunteer farmer- 
reporters. Up to the last minute the 
reports on speculative crops in key 
states are kept locked in a mailbox in 
the office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Only two men have keys, both of which 
are necessary to unlock the box. One is 
held by Secretary Wickard, the other 
by Joseph A. Becker, chairman of the 
crop reporting board of 14 members. 

On the day the monthly report is to 
be issued, some 150 clerks, stenographers, 
statisticians and other employees of the 
board come to work as early as 4 a.m. 

Wickard and Becker then unlock the 
mailbox and carry the reports to the 
near-by crop reporting offices. They are 
accompanied by guards. 

All who enter the crop _ reporting 
board offices are locked in until 3 p.m.— 
the time set for release of the report. 
No one may leave. Guards are stationed 
at doors, others watch windows. Vene- 
tian blinds are closed and locked with 
special locks to prevent anyone from 
communicating with any person outside. 
Telephones are disconnected. 

Should it be necessary to call a doc- 
tor to attend to any ill person in the 
isolated suite of offices, the doctor must 
remain locked up with the others until 
3 p.m. 

Breakfast and lunch are prepared and 
served in the rooms. Those who partici- 
pate in preparing and issuing the report 
must order the day before what they 
want for breakfast and lunch, Fresh 
coffee is percolated in the locked suite. 

Then, working at top speed, sometimes 
in stifling heat, the employees place the 
state figures on a work sheet. The board 
gathers around a table and makes its 
estimates on the probable production as 
indicated by the statistics. Their crop 
report is drafted. Then several copies 
are run off on duplicating machines 
which also are in the locked suite. 

A short time before 3 p.m. on crop 
reporting day, newspaper men, trade 
magazine reporters, representatives of 
brokers, telegraph operators and others 
interested gather in a large room just 
around the corner from the crop board’s 
offices. 

In this room are open telephone booths 
with electric lights over the phones, two 
or three telegraph instruments, a long 


Mystery Setting Surrounds 
Monthly Crop Report Release 


table and chairs lined up around the 
walls, Each press service is assigned 
a telephone. 

About five feet behind the telephone 
booths and telegraph instruments are 
black lines. ; 

About three minutes before 3 o’clock, 
the Department of Agriculture switch- 
board operator calls the press service 
offices and connects them with the crop 
reporting telephones. Each reporter ap- 
swers his telephone when it rings, makes 
certain he is connected with a dictation 
man, lays his receiver down and steps 
out of the booth and behind the black 
line. 

A minute later the chairman of the 
crop reporting board, or someone desig- 
nated by him, comes into the room car- 
rying several copies of the crop report. 
He is accompanied by guards. 

All reporters and telegraph men are 


instructed to get behind the line so they © 


won’t be near the telephones or tele- 
graph instruments. Others in the room 
sit in chairs around the wall. 

The board chairman, after making 
certain all is clear, walks to the tele- 
phone booths and places a copy of the 
crop report, face down, by the side of 
each telephone. He repeats the perform- 
ance at the telegraph tables. Then he 
places the remaining copies face down 
on the large table in the center of the 
room. 

Silence follows. The chairman stands 
at the end of the big table and watches 
a clock which has a-huge second hand. 
As the hand points to 20 seconds of 8 
o’clock, he announces, “Get ready.” <A 
few seconds later he says, “Get set.” 
If you’re a reporter, you may park your 
toe on the black line the shortest dis- 
tance possible from your open telephone, 
but you can’t cross the line. 

Just as the second hand reaches the 
extra hour, the chairman shouts, “Go!” 

Reporters race to the telephone booths, 
quickly turn over the crop report and 
start dictating to their offices the latest 
important crop forecasts. 

Telegraph operators scurry to their 
instruments. Those sitting in the chairs 
around the room jump for the copies on 
the big table. “It’s all over in just a 
minute, but another crop report is going 
out to the nation.” 

At 8 p.m. those who have been locked 
in the crop reporting offices are released 
and the guards go their way. 

All this secrecy is at the order of Con- 
gress. 

It has been going on for many years 
—issuance of the crop reports started 
during the Civil War. Congress took 
steps to prevent leaks because it be- 
lieved advance information on the re- 
ports might be used by unscrupulous 
persons to further their own interests at 
the expense of farmers and consumers. 

A special law prohibits any employee 
concerned in preparation of crop reports 
from speculating in any “product of the 
soil.” 

The order to lock the venetian blinds 
with hooked rods was made, the De- 
partment of Agriculture said, “because 
once a sly signal from a window let cot- 
ton speculators make a killing.” 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 































STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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~ DRY MILK SOLIDS 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 









In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 






DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
























EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Milk Set-Aside Percentages Lower 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Reductions by 
the War Food Administration in set- 
aside quotas of nonfat dry milk solids 
for war uses became effective Aug. 1. 
During August and September 60% of 
the production of spray process milk 
powder and 35% of production of roller 
process will be required to be set aside 
by manufacturers. 

During July manufacturers were re- 
quired to set aside 75% of their produc- 


tion of spray process nonfat milk solids 
and 50% of their production of roller 
process nonfat milk solids. 

The reductions in quotas, War Food 
Administration’s officials explain, are in 
accordance with the program to operate 
the set-aside quotas on a seasonal basis 
similar in principle to the methods fol- 
lowed in establishing set-aside quotas 
for butter and cheese. This plan of 
operation is designéd to make available 
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relatively even supplies throughout the 
year for civilian uses rather than large 
supplies during the summer months of 
short 


high production. and_ extremely 
supplies during the fall and 
months when production is lower. 

Indications are that the set-aside 
quotas may be further reduced during 
October and later months. However, 
definite assurance of such further re- 
ductions cannot be made at this time 
in view of the uncertainty of many war 
requirements, particularly those for feed- 
ing people in liberated areas. 
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FULL RANGE OF FLOURS 


NORTHERN STAR 
Spring) 

SUNBEAM 

MINNESOTA QUEEN 
Spring) 

BROADCAST (Strong Kansas Patent) 

BAKERS’ SPECIAL (Kansas Standard 
Patent) 

GLORIA BAKERS (Extra Protein Kansas 
Standard Patent) 
GLORIA SHORT PATENT 

Patent) 
MINNESOTA QUEEN SPRING WHOLE 
/HEAT 


(Standard Patent 


(Medium Patent Spring) 
(Short Patent 


(Kansas Short 


UNCAS SPRING CLEAR 
JENNY LIND CAKE FLOUR 
CRITIC PASTRY FLOUR 
SWEET CLOVER FLOUR 


Scientific Laboratory Control 


5,000 Cwt. Flour—1,000 Cwt. Com. Meal— 
300 Tons Com. Feed—1,000,000 Bus. Storage 








tance to you. 


one ‘source. 
load . 





Our Central Location shortens 
This means fewer delays in transit 
. . . emergency orders arrive quicker . . . smaller 
inventory cushion required. 


the shipping dis- 


Our Complete Line of Flours means you can order 
assorted carloads of all your flour needs from this 
You can thus reduce your inventory 
. . simplify your ordering and deliveries .. . 
save labor and handling expense. 


Our Competent Owner-Managers handle your re- 
quests personally ... see that your orders are filled 
promptly ... give you latest trade information .. . 
make special decisions quickly. 











(©) 


Beardstown, Illinois 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


recent develop- 
and processes. 














A summary of 
ments in products 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

¥ ¥ 


Carton Treatment 


A patent has been granted on a 
process of treatment of cardboard used 
to wrap products containing fats in or- 
der to prevent rancidity of fats ab- 
sorbed by the wrapping materials. 

The patent provides for the soaking 
of cardboard in an alcoholic solution of 
phosphoric acid, which may be added to 
the stock at any time during or after 
manufacture of the -paper. 

In packaging bakery products in card- 
board boxes, of the shortening 
often soaks into the cardboard and due 
to accelerating ingredients in the card- 
board, the fats become rancid and _ pro- 
duce an unsavory odor. While this may 
or may not affect the product itself, 
the odor is offensive to the purchaser 
and destroy the flavor of the 
product. 

The patent is granted to H. S. Mitch- 
ell and assigned to the Industrial Pat- 
Chicago. 


some 


may 


ents Corp., 


Oil Reclaimer 


The Youngstown Miller Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, has issued a bulletin YM-700 cov- 
new robot lubricating oil re- 
The robot employs the process 


ering a 
claimer. 
that this company has used in batch oil 
reclaimers for°10 years, with the new 
feature that operation is now automatic 
and continuous. These units are capable 
of restoring all kinds of lubricating and 
vacuum pump oils so that the reclaimed 
oil can be reused. Capacities range from 
4 gals per hour to 300. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


UNION OFFICIAL ACCUSED 


New York, N. Y.—Wesley F. Wood, 
also said to be known as Wesley F. 
Bleidner, secretary and treasurer of 


Local No. 50, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of Ameri- 
ca, AFL, has been arrested and charged 
in an indictment with appropriating for 
his own use $21,484 entrusted to him by the 
union for the New York War Labor Chest 
and for the purchase of cigarettes for 
Furthermore, ac- 
Attorney 
and 


overseas service men. 
cording to Assistant District 
Richard Thomas, $38,397 in 
initiation fees, collected by the union and 


dues 





entrusted to Mr. Wood to buy war 
bonds, also is missing. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 
Cuicaco, I11.—The July _ birthday 


luncheon for members of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago was held July 17 in 
the club -headquarters at the Sherman 
Hotel. Thirty-two members. of the club 
have birthdays during the month, but 
only seven were in the city and able to 
attend the luncheon. These were: N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co; L. E. 
Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co; Paud H. 
Cadwell, J. W. Allen & Co; Frank E. 
Church, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; Wil 
liam Jaeger, Baer-Stewart Co; W. E. 
Long, W. E. Long Co; H. D. Whitney, 
Rapinwax Paper Co. 
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TWENTY-THREE BEMIS FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU 


WARTIME restrictions and the 
tremendous movements of the many 
essential products that are shipped in 
bags naturally create a tight supply 
situation. It’s a difficult problem to 
furnish all of the bags that are needed 
...just when they are needed. 

That’s why it pays to do business 
with a company like Bemis. Twenty- 


| ST. HELENS, ORE. 


| SAN FRANCISCO 


eu 


= WICHITA © 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. sone 


* HOUSTON 


4 Sos 
Sorte Bett 
eo 


KANSAS CITY 


ST. LOUIS (2) 


NEW ORLEANS 


three factories across the country mean 
a lot of productive capacity ... and 
they also mean convenience and the 
best possible service under any pre- 
vailing conditions. In short, we sin- 
cerely believe that today, as in normal 
times, you'll find Bemis Bro. Bag 
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AN EXPORT CREDIT PROPOSAL 


HE government of Canada is putting before the House of Commons a resolu- 

tion which provides for export credit legislation. The resolution includes pro- 
vision for the organization of an export credit insurance corporation which may enter 
into insurance contracts with exporters to provide against the risk of loss involved 
in contracts for the export of Canadian-made goods. The capital stock of $5,000,- 
000 and paid in capital surplus of an equal amount are to be put up by the govern- 
ment and provision is also made for loans not to exceed at any time $50,000,000. 


This legislation also provides the Finance Minister with authority to guarantee 
the obligations of the government or government agency of other countries which 
come under the legislation to pay the cost of Canadian-produced goods pur- 
chased from an exporter; make loans to the government or government agencies 
of other countries to purchase Canadian goods; purchase or guarantee securities 
issued by other countries to persons in Canada for the payment of Canadian goods 
exported, or to be exported, to the country concerned. 

A country wishing to come under the legislation must make a request for guar- 
antees or loans and undertake to indemnify Canada against any loss. The aggre- 
gate amount of guarantees is limited to $200,000,000 at any time and loans and se- 
curities at any one time may not exceed $100,000,000. 

This Canadian plan for furthering export trade is expected to encourage sales 
of flour as well as many other commodities produced in the Dominion. Its terms 
have been carefully considered by government, financial and trade departments. 
When the bill is before the house it will receive further study. Interested indus- 
tries may also be expected to put forward opinions and suggestions before the 


resolution becomes law. 


A. H. B. 





Canadian Grain Movement Tops 
Previous Record Year’s Figure 


Toronto, Ont.—George MclIvor, chair- 
man Canadian Wheat Board, who was 
in Toronto recently on his way back to 
Winnipeg from a meeting in Washing- 
ton of the cereals committee of the Com- 
bined Food Board, stated that Canadian 
grain movement for the crop year 
1943-44 will be 600,000,000 bus, 60,000,- 
000 bus greater than the previous record 
set in the banner year of 1928. This in- 
cludes wheat. 

Total disappearance of wheat in the 
crop year has also set a record. Ship- 
ments of wheat for all purposes, for con- 
sumption as food, as feed and for in- 
dustrial use has reached 440,000,000 bus 
in the crop year now closing. This will 
leave a carry-over in Canada of about 
330,000,000 bus at the start-of the new 
crop year. Under peace conditions Mr. 
MclIvor said such a large carry-over 
would be a source of worry but with 
unforeseen and probably heavy demands 
likely once the war ends the 330,000,000- 
bu carry-over is like money in the bank 
for Canada. 

With regard to future export business 
with the United States Mr. McIvor re- 
marked that the picture is far from 
clear at present. Annual imports of 
about 700,000 bus of wheat are permitted 
under U. S. regulations, of which some 
690,000 bus is taken up by Canadian ex- 
ports. When the need is great, as it has 
been in recent months, more wheat than 
the stipulated quota can be imported 
by special presidential decree. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. has purchased 
about 90,000,000 bus of Canadian wheat 
since Jan. 1, 1944, in addition to con- 
siderable quantities of oats and bar- 
ley. What American needs will be in the 
immediate future is difficult to ascertain 


at present, Mr. McIvor said. U. S. crop 
prospects are excellent, as they are in 
Canada, but the picture will clarify it- 
self in a month or so when the American 
wheat and corn crops have been har- 
vested. 

Mr. Mclvor commented on the effi- 
ciency of the operations of the Com- 
bined Food Board and saw in it a les- 
son for smoother, more workable trade 
and international relations in the post- 
war era. The cereals committee, which 
Mr. MclIvor heads, is one of several 
similar committees dealing with foods 
and operating under the Combined Food 
Board set up jointly by Britain, Amer- 
ica and Canada. These committees meet 


“once a month at Washington where they 


get the complete picture of supplies 
available, the needs of the allied coun- 
tries, the shipping and other means of 
transportation available. Then they figure 
out the closest and most direct routes 
between supplies and markets and 
recommend the. necessary course of ac- 
tion to their various governments. It 
is a system that works, Mr. MclIvor says, 
a fact well proved by the speed and effi- 
ciency with which food supplies are kept 
moving to the world-wide battle fronts 
and the civilian areas behind the lines. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

CARRYING CHARGES ON WHEAT 

Toronto, Ont.—Instructions recently 
issued by the Canadian Wheat Board in 
regard to carrying charges on wheat 
as this affects flour mills read as fol- 
lows: 

“Canadian and United States flour 
mills and other processors.—Mills and 
processors may be provided with their 
wheat as it is required for grinding 
purposes. As previously stated, mills 











having storage facilities in excess of 
current grinding requirements may make 
application for carrying charges, but no 
carrying charges will be paid until 15 
days after unloading at the mill, this to 
provide for current grinding require- 
ments which would normally be carried 
by the mill. In no case will the storage 
rate assessed exceed the lowest terminal 
tariff rate prevailing at the port or near- 
est terminal point.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO MILLERS ASSURED 
OF AMPLE QUALITY WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario is harvesting 
one of the best crops of winter wheat 
in a long while. The quality is excellent 
and yields are expected to be heavy. 
Mills and elevators report that wheat 
now being delivered is testing 62 to 63 
Ibs to the bushel and is of good keep- 
ing quality. Yields are estimated up to 
30 bus to the acre. If this should prove 
general the area of 684,000 acres to be 
harvested would give a crop of around 
20,000,000 bus. 

While this yield would not be a record 
one it is seldom, if ever, that the qual- 
ity has been better, and an abundance of 
milling quality grain is assured. The 
only doubtful factor is the willingness 
of farmers to sell their wheat. Last 
year mills could not get enough wheat 
for grinding and, as a consequence, soft 
wheat flour was scarce all through the 
season. However, all crops, including 
wheat, were short last year, which is 
not the case now. The quantity of soft 
winter wheat needed for grinding into 
flour does not usually exceed 5,000,000 


bus. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PEAK PERIOD FOR EXPORTS 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce reports that 
the value of Canada’s exports in the 
first six months of this year was greater 
than in any corresponding period in the 
history of Canadian commerce. Prod- 
ucts exported had a value of $1,746,- 
000,000, compared with $1,276,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1943. Wheat 
exports were valued at $196,000,000, as 
against $80,000,000 in the corresponding 
period last year, while flour showed a 
value of $49,000,000 as against $34,- 

000,000. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PARTIAL WHEAT PRICE LIST 
FOR 1944-45 IS IN EFFECT 
Winnipec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board on July 29 issued a partial price 
list for wheat for the 1944-45 crop year. 
In the case of No. 1 northern the price 
of $1.25 bu, basis in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur, was fixed by order-in- 
council of Oct. 12, 1943. The prices, 
effective Aug. 1, follow: No. 1 hard $1.25, 
No. 1 northern $1.25, No. 2 northern 
$1.22, No. 3 northern $1.20, No. 4 north- 
ern $1.15, No. 1 C.W, amber durum $1.25, 
No. 2 C.W. amber durum $1.22, No. 1 
C.W. Garnet $1.20, No. 1 Alberta red 
winter $1.35. 





EXPORTS FROM VANCOUVER 
SHOW CROP YEAR ACTIVITY 


Vancouver, B. C.—The 1948-44 cro) 
year in Canada closed on July. 31, and 
as far as the port of Vancouver is con- 
cerned, the season marked one of the 
most active in grain exports since be- 
fore the war. Exports were approxi- 
mately 17,700,000 bus, which compares 
with only 1,125,000 in the same period 
last crop year. 

The great bulk of the past season's 
export business has been to U. S. Pua- 
cific Coast ports in the form of wheat 
for feeding purposes on order from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. A good part 
of this movement was made to Seattle 
by barge, the balance by ships allocated 
to the CCC by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, with most of the unloading 
taking place at San Francisco. 

CCC purchases here were largely 
shipped early in ‘the year, with the 
movement dropping off sharply at the 
end of the first quarter following a glut 
of wheat at the California terminals, 
which were not prepared to handle bulk 
grain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA ENJOYS PROSPECT 
OF ABUNDANT FEED GRAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from western 
Canada indicate that there will be an 
abundance of feed grains in the coming 
year. The prospects are for a heavy 
run of cattle and the hog population 
particularly is expected to be high. Any 
reduction in hog production is not ex- 
pected to develop before 1945. It will 
not be surprising if under these circum- 
stances congestion develops in packing 
houses due to scarcity of labor. There 
have been difficulties of this kind before. 
Farmers anticipate a tremendous de- 
mand for food in Europe when the war 
is over and are taking steps now to be 
ready to meet requirements. Scarcity of 
labor, however, may limit the extent of 
expansion. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DELIVERY GRAIN QUOTAS 
EFFECTIVE ON NEW CROP 


Winnirec, Man.—On Aug. 1, the 
start of Canada’s 1944-45 crop year, de- 
livery quotas on wheat, oats and barley 
again went into effect. The initial quota 
on wheat for the three prairie provinces 
is set at 5 bus per authorized acre, and 
5 bus per seeded acre for both oats and 
barley. In making this announcement, 
the Canadian Wheat Board advised that 
there are no quota restrictions on the 
delivery of flax and rye. 

Quotas are not interchangeable, and 
only the specified grain may be delivered 
on the specified quota, Proper entries 
must be made in the permit book cover- 
ing all deliveries of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley. Quotas will be increased as space 
is available for the handling of additional 
deliveries. 

The board also announced that in the 
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case of wheat and oats the open quota 
and delivery period is extended up to 
and including Aug. 15 at some 250 ship- 
ping points in western Canada to cover 
delivery of old crop wheat and oats only. 
This is to take care of producers who 
were unable to make their deliveries dur- 
ing the past crop year, due to the short- 
age of storage space. 

Advance equalization payments or 10c 
bu on oats and 15c on barley will be 
made to producers who lawfully deliver 
and sell these grains in accordance with 
wheat board regulations during the 1944- 
45 crop year. 
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FLOOR PRICE ESTABLISHED 
TO PREVENT FLUCTUATION 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The action of the Ca- 





nadian government in putting a floor 
price on Ontario winter wheat was taken 
with the object of preventing fluctua- 
tions in price in view of the heavy crop 
now being harvested. A ceiling of $1.26 
bu, basis Montreal, already was in effect 
but there was nothing to prevent the 
price declining if more wheat was deliv- 
ered than could easily be marketed. 
Should mills or other users not be able 
to absorb deliveries, the Canadian Wheat 
Board will take delivery of wheat in 
car lots in terminal positions, confining 
its purchases to these three grades, basis 
Montreal: No. 1 Canadian eastern win- 
ter wheat $1.25 bu, No. 2 $1.24 and No. 
8 $1.22. 

In the season just closing, owing to a 
poor crop and the shortage of feeding 
grains, marketings of winter wheat were 
extremely light and buyers were only too 
glad to pay the ceiling price when any 
of this grain was offered. Now, with a 
heavy crop of wheat in prospect, the po- 
sition with regard to supplies may be 
reversed and the government has taken 
steps to prevent any price break. 

Milling requirements of this grain are 
not heavy. Even in the best years 
grindings run around 5,000,000 bus. 
About 75% of the crop is retained on 
farms to be fed... 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN WHEAT SURPLUS 
CUT TO 340,000,000 BUS 


Winnirec, Man.—-A record reduction 
of approximately 600,000,000 bus in the 
carry-over of old wheat in the four 
major exporting countries was in pros- 
pect on July 31, this year, according to 
a survey by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. But, the report states, this 
record reduction loses most of its sig- 
nificance in the light of production pros- 
pects in North America this year. 





In the United States, after allowing 
for the wheat surplus reduction in the 
past 12 months, the record-breaking crop 
forecast for this year would build sup- 
plies of wheat for the 1944-45 season up 
to a figure some 22,000,000 bus greater 
than the supply of native wheat in the 
United States during the 1943-44 crop 
year, the bureau said. 

Canada’s wheat surplus at the close of 
the current crop year was placed be- 
tween 330,000,000 and 350,000,000 bus, 
compared with 594,000,000 bus at the end 
of July, 1948. Crop prospects at the 
moment, suggest that total 
wheat supplies in the Dominion during 
the next 12 months will perhaps be only 
10 to 15% smaller than they were in the 
‘trop year just ended, Only minor re- 


however, 
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ductions are indicated in the wheat sur- 
pluses of Australia and Argentina, when 
compared with a year ago, the bureau 
stated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL FOODS SALES UP 

New York, N. Y.—Net sales of the 
General Foods Corp. for -the first six 
months of this year amounted to $144,- 
235,180, compared with $119,937,071 in 
the corresponding period last year. How- 
ever, net earnings for the period were 
$5,526,317, compared with $5,879,031 in 
the first half of 1943. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BASEBALL LEAGUE CHAMPION 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The baseball 
team of the American Legion post of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
is champion of the Legion’s city league, 
with a record of 10 wins and 1 loss, 
and will meet the unbeaten Richfield 
team for the Fifth District American 

Legion title. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPENS OFFICE AT WINNIPEG 
Wiynirec, Man.— Brooks Elevator 
Corp. of Minneapolis has opened an 
office at 558 Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Building. W. R, Bawlf, a past presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
has been appointed Canadian manager. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAY STATE APPOINTS BROKER 
New York, N. Y.—The Bay State 

Milling Co., Winona, Minn., has an- 

nounced the appointment of Francis M. 

Franco, New York flour broker, as its 

representative in this market. 
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Pillsbury Ads 
Pay Tribute to 
American Women 


MinneEApouis, Minn.—Built on the cel- 
ebration of the company’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and its theme, “Of such 
pioneering is America made,” the cur- 
rent advertising campaign of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
dedicated to the women of America. 
The series pays tribute to the early pio- 
neer women of America and their part 
in its development, and predicts con- 
tinued progress on future frontiers by 
the young women of today. In addi- 
tion, Pillsbury’s Diamond Anniversary 
Recipe Booklet is dramatized in the ad- 
vertisements running in women’s maga- 
zines. This anniversary edition, con- 
taining many recipes developed by Pills- 
bury’s home service department, is of- 
fered free of charge. 








SAVE WASTE 
PAPER 


Clean out old files. Check 
your shipping department 
for waste paper and car- 
tons. Don’t destroy waste 
paper. Prepare it for your 
waste paper dealer and see 
that he gets it. Save any 
containers you receive. Re- 
use if you can. If not, sell 
them. 


THE SHORTAGE IS 
ACUTE. 
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Learning to bake army bread at one of the cooks and bakers schools of the army 
Fourth Service Command. 





OPA Canning Order Scrambles 
AMA and Commercial Grades 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Chester Bowles, 
in an Office of Price Administration de- 
cision generally unsatisfactory to the 
canning industry, has ruled that the 1944 
pack of processed foods must be priced 
on the basis of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration grading now known 
as the United States standards. The de- 
cision is important to the flour industry 
as having a possible bearing on the gen- 
eral inclination of OPA toward grade 
labeling of all foods. 

Industry’s spokesmen see in the offi- 
cial statement which accompanied Mr. 
Bowles’ ruling a direct contradiction of 
the facts involved and an attempt to 
dismiss by official pronouncement the 
controversy over mandatory use of AMA 
grading in place of the usual commercial 
standards. Canners contend that Mr. 
Bowles ignores the limitations imposed 
in the Taft Amendment to the 1942 
Emergency Price Act and also the ban 
in the Deficiency Appropriation Bill of 
1944 on payment of salaries to govern- 
ment employees who attempt to impose 
grade standards which have not been in 
common use in the industry. 

The official statement supporting Mr. 
Bowles’ ruling represents tortured strain- 
ing on the part of government attorneys 
to teghze clearly illegal action, critics 
state. pointing out that in one part of 
the government statement the AMA 
standards omit certain nonquality fac- 
tors in grade determination which are 
taken into account in commercial prac- 
tice. In short, it would appear that the 
price administrator | will 
scramble certain common commercial 
standards with AMA grades. It is hinted 
that the OPA will be lenient in enforce- 
ment policies and that legal action will 
not be taken when variations between 
AMA and commercial grades are based 
on immaterial differences between these 


attempt to 


grading principles as generally under- 
stood. 
Contrary to Mr. Bowles’ belief that he 





has settled the controversy, canning in- 
dustry officials predict even more in- 
volved problems, although the industry 
has not yet decided on its next step. At 
a canning industry meeting here last 
spring industry spokesmen told OPA of- 
ficials that they would resist forcefully 
any effort to impose AMA standards as 
a pricing basis. 
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ACREAGE OF AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT PUT AT 8,300,000 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne reported by 
cable recently that Australian wheat 
stocks at the beginning of July totaled 
157,000,000 bus. Figures are not avail- 
able yet as to the acreage sown to wheat, 
but it is probably about 8,300,000. The 
season has not been propitious and fer- 
tilizer is still in short supply. Early 
rains are badly needed in Victoria and 
South Australia, where conditions are 
dry, while further rains are needed in 
southern and western Australia, where 
weather conditions have been reason- 





ably good. 
from frost. 


There has been some damage 
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PERRY HAYDEN’S “DYNAMIC 
KERNELS” YIELD 350 BUS 


Micu.—With a _ bumper 
wheat harvest under way in southern 





TECUMSEH, 


Michigan, the yield from Perry Hay- 
den’s “Dynamic Kernels” lived up to ex- 
pectations when the fourth harvest pro- 
duced 350 bus from the 14-acre field. 
After a 10% tithe has been deducted 
for the church, the remainder will be re- 
planted this fall on 200 acres of Henry 
Ford’s experimental lands. Henry Ford 
was one of the persons who took part in 
the threshing ceremonies of the “Dy- 
namic Kernels” as he once again oper- 
ated the portable steam threshing engine 
which he operated 62 years ago when he 
was a boy of 18. 
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SPICE DUTY CHANGES TO 
REFLECT IN OPA CEILINGS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—When an import- 
er of raw spices and spice seeds makes 
increased payment to the United States 
Treasury because of a change in tariff 
classification or an increase in duty 
rate, he may add the amount of the in- 
creased payment to his maximum price, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
ruled. 


The increase in importer’s | ceilings, 





effective July 15, 1944, may be made on 
any sale on which there was a change 
of classification or an increase in duty 
rate after Oct. 6, 1942, the effective date 
of the spice regulation. It will not mean 
an increase in retail prices, OPA said, 
because principal purchasers: of spices 
are food processors whose additional 
cost for processed commodities would 
be very slight and who, under their 
established ceilings, are required to ab- 
sorb the increase. 

The amendment also specifies that if 


the Treasury Department refunds to 
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the seller any part or all of the duty, 
the seller shall make refund to the per- 
son who purchased from him. If pay- 
ment cannot be made to the purchaser, 
then the importer shall refund to the 
United States Treasury. 

In the event of any decreases in cost 
resulting from changes in classification 
or rate of duty, the importer is re- 
quired to deduct the amount of the de- 
crease from his maximum price. Ac- 
tion was taken by Amendment No. 3 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 231. 








Pause one brief moment. Compare your lot—and 
that of the men and women in your employ—with 
the lot of the infantrymen who meet the enemy 
face to face, who do the hardest fighting, who 


suffer the most casualties. 


Let the full impact of war’s unending grimness 
swiftly convert any tendency toward complacency 
into revitalized urgency. Remember—the war is 


not yet won. 


As top management and labor, you’ve been en- 
trusted with two major responsibilities —steadily 
maintained production, and steadily maintained 
War Bond Sales through your Pay Roll Savings 


Plan. 


Decide now to revitalize your plant’s Pay Roll 

lan. Have your Bond Committee recheck all 
employee lists for percentages of participation 
and individual deductions. Have Team Captains 
personally contact each old and new employee. 
Raise all percentage figures wherever possible. 


Don’t underestimate the importance of this task. 
This marginal group represents a potential sales 
increase of 25% to 30% on all Pay Roll Plans! 


Your success will be twofold: A new high in War 
Bond Sales; and a new high in production. Be- 
cause a worker with a systematic savings plan has 
his mind on his work—not on post-war financial 
worries. He’s taking care of the future now. His 
own. And his Country’s future. Help him! REvI- 
TALIZE YOUR WAR BOND PAY ROLL SAVINGS PLAN. 
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Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo: The elevator to a Coast 
Guard-operated transport hospital 


» Back the Attack! 
SELL MORE THAN BEFORE I THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. S$. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices af Treasury Department and War Advertising Council: 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Engineers’ Summary 


The 21st annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago list 
March, marked the completion of 20 
years of successful operation of the so- 
ciety. At that time Secretary Vicior 
E. Marx made his annual report, which 
included some comment about the prog- 
ress of the society covering the 20 years, 
which included some of the policies of 
the society which have made it success- 
ful and which also listed the names of 
the members of the society who died 
during the fiscal year, together with a 
record of the membership trend. Also 
included in the report is a reference to 
those leaders of the society who served 
as president in the 20 years. A copy of 
this report has just been sent to the 
members in the form of a_ four-page 
mimeographed bulletin. A copy of the 
bulletin can be had on request to the 
secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birch- 
wood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill, if a 3c 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Fly Screen 


A folder descriptive of the company’s 
electric fly control apparatus has _ been 
issued by the Detjen Corp., New York. 
The products include a fly screen for 
window or door installation and a port- 
able electric fly trap suitable for loading 
platforms or similar places where screens 
are not usable. 


Bread Possibilities 


One of the sessions at the 21st annual 
meeting of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers held in Chicago in March 
was devoted to postwar planning. Pre- 
sented under this heading was a paper 
by E. B. Nicolait, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
New ‘York, who discussed the possibility 
of the use of dehydrated yeast in the 
bread of the future. This paper was 
prompted by the universal use of our 
armed forces of active dry yeast in the 
manufacture of bread in all of the cli- 
mates of the world. 

Discussing commercial bread as com- 
pared with army bread, Mr. Nicolait 
described the details of the properties of 
active dry yeast and its use in making 
bread, and then presented to the mem- 
bership samples of bread made with com- 
pressed yeast and with dry yeast and 
the formulas and methods for these two 
loaves. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Nicolait 
summarized that the war has brought us 
closer to the realization of the possi- 
bilities of dry yeast, but that further 
study must be given to the media in 
which dry yeast is utilized. 

No attempt was made to evaluate the 
dry yeast as compared with fresh 5 east, 
but primarily this paper was to pro 
voke thinking along types of bread which 
might be possible in the postwar period, 
particularly when so many millions of 
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our men are eating bread of this type at 
the present time. 

This paper has been distributed to the 
members as a six-page mimeographed 
bulletin. A copy will be sent on request 
to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 
Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill., if a 6c 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Welding Theory 


Plant engineers who have to deal with 
problems in maintenance or production 
welding may be interested in the new 
four-page folder, “The Theory of Sol- 
dering, Brazing and Low Temperature 
Welding” that has been published by the 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Co., New York. 
This leaflet tells how the process was 
discovered. It explains what happens 
when the welding alloy is deposited on 
the parent metal at low temperatures. 
It gives various definitions relevant to 
this new welding process, and it covers 
various applications discovered since 
Eutectic was introduced three years ago. 


Mineral Wool Standards 


The new standards for mineral wool 
for insulation \for industrial equipment 
are outlined in a_ recently 
pamphlet of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, entitled “Mineral 
Wool; Blankets, Blocks, Insulating Ce- 
ment, and Pipe Insulation for Heated 
Industrial Equipment, Commercial Stand- 
ard CS117-44.” 
been adopted by the trade as its stand- 
ard of practice for new production be- 
ginning May 25, 1944. Copies may be 
obtained the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at a 
cost of 10¢. 
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Orienting New Workers 


One important factor in good morale 
is the orientation of the new employee, 
according to a new report, “Orienting 
the New Worker,” prepared by the Pol- 
ieyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. This is espe- 
cially true during wartime when great 
numbers of workers are entering new 
oecupations—many of them women who 
have never worked before. Realizing 
that an employee’s first impression of 
the company he is to work for is impor- 
tant, management today is devising ways 
and means of making him feel at ease. 

According to this study, the aims of 
any program of orientation are to give 
the new worker confidence in himself 
and the company, to make him feel that 
the company is interested in him and 
will treat him fairly, that his fellow 
workers and his supervisor are glad to 
have him in their department and that 
he will like his job and have a chance 
to get ahead. 

The hiring process should establish 
friendly relations with the applicant, get 
from him information which will aid in 
placing him and give him the informa- 
tion he needs about the company and 
the job for which he is hired. The tech- 
niques followed by several companies are 
outlined in the survey. Induction classes 
may be used to spread the induction 
Process oven a period of time and com- 
bine induction training with work. The 
vestibule school presents an opportunity 
for the new employee to get acquainted 
with factory. routine and with factory 
machines, 

: To refresh his memory on matters of 
Immediate importance to him, such as 
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transportation, eating facilities, benefit 
plans, and other company programs, an 
employee handbook may be given to the 
new worker or a special type of booklet 
prepared for the purpose of welcoming 
the newcomer. The complete schedules 
of two companies in the orientation of 
new employees are presented as an ap- 
pendix to the report. 

Copies of this study will be sent to 
address the bureau on 
their business stationery. Address, Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
Zork 10. N.Y; 


executives who 


N. Y. RED SOUR CHERRIES FOR 
COLD STORAGE RESTRICTED 

Wasuineron, D. C.—In a move to di- 
vert red sour cherries grown in New 
York to canners so that government set- 
aside percentages may be fulfilled, the 
War Food Administration has restrict- 
ed the quantity of that fruit which any 
“person” may place in cold storage this 
year to 60% of the quantity he placed 
there in 1942. 

Issued as War Food Order 107, this ac- 
tion, effective July 14, was taken to insure 
supplies to canners for their set-aside 
for government requirements, WFA ex- 





71 





plained. 


Authorized increases in quantities 
which persons may place in cold storage 
during 1944 may be necessary in order 
to avoid waste of fruit due to lack of 
canning or marketing facilities, WFA 
said. A Deputy Order Administrator, 
stationed at the Office of Distribution, 
WFA, Room 110 Federal Building, 
Rochester, N. Y., will have authority to 
grant such increases. 

WEA officials stated that the restric- 
tions were limited to red sour cherries 
produced in that state as production in 


other areas is expected to be sufficient. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








INDUSTRIAL SANITATION.—A 
great deal is being said in the medical 
journals and conferences about indus- 
trial sanitation. There is discernible what 
is described as “a strong movement 
toward the recognition of industrial 
sanitation as a prime ingredient in indus- 
trial operations.” The subject was dis- 
cussed at this year’s Congress on Indus- 
trial Health, held in Chicago. 

First need, after practical reeognition 
that there is an imperative problem, is 
for trained personnel. Simply stated, 
it appears that we must have not only 
more intelligent business managers but 
more intelligent janitors. 

Where can we secure the technical in- 
formation and necessary trained per- 
sonnel? In Louisville a school for in- 
dustrial sanitationists is being estab- 
lished, with curriculums founded on cur- 
rent research and applied through up-to- 
date methods of instruction. Textbooks 
of theory and practice will be made avail- 
able to industry at large. An ambitious 
research program will provide basic and 
specific information through an_ inde- 
pendent Journal of Industrial Sanita- 
tion. The first National Congress of 
Industrial Sanitation will be held in 
Louisville within a few months and at- 
tendance of representatives from many 
of the major manufacturing industries 
has been assured. 

“Today,” writes a sanitation consultant 
—Mohe H. Solworth of Joseph Seagram 
& Sons, Inc.—‘No plant executive can 
avoid the responsibilities for production 
and employee welfare which a_ safety 
program inspires. On the other hand, 
we know little of the costs and ineffi- 
ciencies due to minor illnesses occasioning 
absenteeism. Illness last year cost us 
an estimated 400,000,000 man-days of 
production! Respiratory ailments may 
originate in many instances from in- 
sanitary conditions, and especially from 
dust borne bacteria and viruses. Al- 
though there has been a conflict of 
opinion on the virulence of air borne or- 
ganisms, there is convincing evidence 
that disease transmission from _ this 
source probably outnumbers all others 
on the industrial scene. 

“Industrial sanitation eliminates dust 
by prevention of removal. Preven- 
tion often implies drastic architectural 
changes in building design and equip- 
ment operation. Removal implies a 
trained sanitation staff operating on a 
sound cost basis with proper scheduling 
and supervision. It implies the mainte- 
nance of painted and waxed sloping sur- 
faces wherever possible—for example, on 
lockers, monitors, shroudings, ledges and 
window sills. It implies a careful study 
of illumination to reveal telltale films 
and deposits. It demands a vigorous 
research program in chemistry, micro- 
biology, physics and engineering. It re- 


quires an administrative organization 
with adequate facilities and authority to 
make sanitation an essential part of pro- 
duction. 

“Occupational diseases have received 
wide attention because of their outstand- 
ing character and direct relation to work- 
ing conditions. But minor respiratory dis- 
eases and food poisonings attributable to 
insanitary surroundings and _ personnet 
too frequently are neglected. 

“Food and beverage manufacturers 
have found it necessary to give constant 
attention to sanitation as a sort of in- 
surance against product spoilage or be- 
cause food and drug laws and health 
codes have demanded it. That they have 
been largely unsuccessful is due to the 
fact that there are few persons in the 
world today trained adequately for the 
responsibility of building an effective 
program which will fit into the produc- 
tion schedule and actually. advance it. 

“Harassed managers find that repair 
and maintenance costs figure seriously in 
their budgets. If these would only be re- 
duced substantially more capital could 
be diverted to expanding and improv- 
ing plant facilities. A sanitation pro- 
gram which works to preserve machines, 
buildings and equipment can go far in 
realizing this goal. As yet we cannot 
estimate the ‘dirt tax’ which we must 
pay because of abrasion, corrosion and 
biologic attack within our factories, 
but we know that it is astronomical! 
Some of this dirt tax is measured in 
the replacement of grit eroded surfaces 
or moisture and mold corroded build- 
ings. Much of the hidden tax may be 
traced to ineffectual janitor service; it 
is estimated. that there are about 1,000,- 
000 employees engaged in sanitation—a 
payroll of perhaps $40,000,000 per week! 

“Rodents and insects, both potential 
victims of proper sanitary practices, far 
outnumber our human population, eat- 
ing and spoiling billions of dollars’ 
worth of produce and manufactured 
goods each year. What they contribute 
in the way of disease defies estimation!” 

¥ ¥ 

The building of war plants has been 
achieved on an architectural level un- 
known during World War I. The 
initiative of outstanding industrialists 
has espoused the cause of plant and em- 
ployee sanitation. The “Better Amer- 
ica” program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers embodies impor- 
tant standards of health and physical 
design in the world of production. May 
be something really is going to be ac- 
complished on this front. 

. .. Postwar jobs for 55,000,000 Amer- 
icans hinge largely on continued growth 


of branded and trade-marked merchan- 
dising, according to Edward H. Gardner, 


By Carroll K. Michener 











former professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and author of “Eco- 
nomics of Advertising.” . . . Emphasiz- 
ing that there is an intimate relationship 
between postwar employment and the 
brand principle, Dr. Gardner points out 
that jobs are created by mass produc- 
tion and, in turn, mass production has 
been made possible by companies “known 
for their brands, promoted by advertis- 
ing and selling.” These large manufac- 
turers, he says, are the same companies 
which, “keyed to high efficiency, enable 
our nation to carry out colossal war pro- 
duction.” . . . Without the swift flow of 
giant production, winning the war would 
indeed have been doubtful. The brand 
system helped build the big plants which 
proved to be America’s first line of de- 
fense. 
& 

It is apparent, according to a news- 
paper account of current War Food Ad- 
ministration views, that food needs for 
relief of wartorn Europe will be a good 
deal smaller than anticipated. The trend 
of lend-lease food shipments is turning 
downward as the shipping situation im- 
proves and Russia gets her own acres 
back into production. Italy and France 
appear to require less than it was’ sup- 
posed they might. 


Example of Irish humor on the scien- 
tific level, from a recent issue of the 
Miller, a British flour trade journal: “Il- 
legal sieving of brown flour of 100% 
wheat extraction by the Eire housewives, 
causing waste, was one of the reasons 
that induced the government to switch 
over from brown to white bread, said 
Dr. James Ryan, the minister of agricul- 
ture, speaking at Castlebar, County 
Mayo.” 


Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of 
Wheat Flour Institute's department of 
foods and nutrition, knows a patient but 
slightly discouraged miller who writes to 
inquire, “Why do people continue to 
speak of ‘natural whole grain?’ As if 
there were any other kind.” Tentative 
answer: These people can’t help it. They 
are mostly of the raw food and nut ilk— 
the nutritional nudists. 


We'll probably be ribbed about that 
CBS salute to Pillsbury the other eve- 
ning. Our favorite trade journal was 
described by the script writer as the 
“staid Northwestern Miller.” All right 
—tlet’s have it! But remember what 


came next—something about “that dis- 
tinguished magazine of the flour milling 
industry.” 


Gee, tanks! 


THE NEGLECTED CALORIE.- 
Remember, in the dolce far niente days 
before the nutritional stork flew in with 
the vitamins in his beak, the little food 
fairy we knew as the calorie? My ac- 
quaintance with the dear thing dates to 
an evening in a Childs restaurant, long 
ago, when I discovered from the bill-o’- 
fare, after consuming three platters of 
butter cakes, that I had enough calories 
in me to push a locomotive clean round 
the block. 

But where is Little Calorie now? Very 
much neglected, I think—nose completely 
broken- by Brother Vitamin. And yet 
she’s still a most important person, cer- 
tainly not less important than the more 
glamorous young man on the nutritional 
trapeze. L. A. Maynard, professor of 
animal nutrition in Cornell University, 
puts the matter in these sober terms: 

“There is much less drama surround- 
ing calories than vitamins, yet first of 
all calorie needs must be met. We know 
much more about the utilization of cal- 
ories by farm animals than by man.” 

Several of the 13 mineral elements 
which, according to animal experiments 
at least, are needed in the diet, have also 
been neglected. It is generally assumed 
that, since body needs are apparently 
small and since the minerals in question 
are never absent from the diet, their 
supply is of no practical significance. 
But this, thinks Prof, Maynard, has 
been proved an unjustifiable assumption 
in feeding farm animals. There are sev- 
eral reasons, he says, why the case should 
not be considered closed for man, It 
would seem that some of the most im- 
portant nutrition contributions of the 
future should come from the searching 
out of problems in fields that have been 
neglected in favor of more alluring ones. 


Lloyd’s of London has worked out an 
actuarial formula for the robot. This 
famous firm of underwriters figures there 
is only a 200 to I chance of death or in- 
jury. Reduced to another proportion, 
the risk has been increased only 12'/2%. 
Bad enough, though, in all conscience. 
Which reminds us that again we have 
ordered our London office closed for the 
duration. Trouble is, however, that the 
London office simply won't close itself, 
though it has twice been destroyed. This 
seems, among other things, like a pretty 
specific commentary upon British dog- 


gedness. 


While their sons were invading Nor- 
mandy American workers, in the 24 fate- 
ful June days following D-day, produced 
the patriotic spectacle of 500 strikes in- 
volving 155,000 employees and resulting 
in 680,000 man-days of idleness. Labor 
marches on! 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


$T. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bldg 





St. Joseph, Mo 





ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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CHICAGO FEED CLUB PLANS 


SEPTEMBER GOLF OU 


TING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The second annual golf 
party and outing of the Chicago Feed 
Club will be held Sept. 21 at the Calumet 
Country Club. A committee consisting 
of Wirt D. Walker, Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co; J. Muldoon, Hales & Hunter 
Co., and S. O. Werner, Frepstrurrs, has 
been appointed to make all arrange- 


ments for this event. 


There will be a 


number of prizes for golf, which will be 


awarded at the dinner to be held 
evening. C. VanHorssen, 


in the 


of General 


Mills, Inc., is president of the Chicago 


Feed Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 


spection division July 28, 
ceipts and shipments during the past 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 


1944, and re- 


week, 























Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Semi-public ter- 

minals ...... 26,313 1,546 12,646 5,807 

Private terminals are 4 4 

Totals -.»- 26,313 1,546 12,687 5,811 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster . 14,784 ‘4 174 24 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOUNOE p68 e820 10,853 ee 12 393 
Churchill «.....-. 1,878 o's o> oe 
Prince Rupert 1,209 
VERO iiceccy 143 

} 55,180 1,546 12,873 6,228 
Peer BBO.) ois... 92,856 1,426 6,637 8,361 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,430 53 1,740 703 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

at ee ae 556 ry 39 13 

TOCA . « «9x'biv-< 8,986 53 1,779 716 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

A SEL 8,087 oe 708 931 

po) eg ee ae 12 Tr 22 16 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Or GEV, vwi-n e's 203 26 36 
(3. | eee 8,302 755 983 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to July 28, 1944 
Ft. Wm. Pt. Ar. 269,152 5,361 70,676 47,644 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern Giv. ..+...« 30,3880 2,331 1,691 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to July 28, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 298,308 5,219 68,175 49,440 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

oy ue). re 29,366 2,281 1,578 

Bonded Grain in the United States 

Bonded grain in the United States July 





220 
216 


29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 4,104 ea o* oe 
BOSTON sc cecces 17 ove oe 
CE er 2,568 562 1,196 

MOE «vase ciaiss 483 481 62 
OBIGEEO. 6 bs bs ces 396 ve &é 

BERS i ciivicds oe 
Fort Worth 693 
RPE Ke 465 
New York ...... 1,782 

DSTORE, 00 bod co 448 
Philadelphia .... 452 

TORRE iavir oes 11,408 1,043 1,258 
July 22, 1944 . 11,529 720 1,407 
July 31, 1943 7,542 1,938 11 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


2,387 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 


the principal 


distributing centers for the 


week ending July 29, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis ‘3s 9 16,710 15,360 
Kansas City .. 475 725 4,350 5,950 
Philadelphia .. 580 260 Py Wie 
Milwaukee ... ae 40 4,710 2,740 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller by mi 


lls at 


Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 


the Northwest, in sacks, 
figures for the previous weeks: 


July July July 
9 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 





with comparative 


July 


8 15 22 29 
. 21,589 *28,415 24,786 *35,186 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of fla 
at principal primary points for the 


ended July 29, in thousand bushels, 
comparisons. 
Receipts Shipments Sst 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Minneapolis .. 194 203 47 21 551 
Duluth ...... 16 15 ~217 13 +569 





xseed 
week 
with 


ocks 
1943 
51 
49 
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¥ TR ae | 
nest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable 


Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


NEEDLE IN_A, MAIL’ STACK 


e 
* 6h, effective, suitably designed envelope 


does not hide like the proverbial needle. 
It’s easy to find. Business men more and 
more are turning to Tension-envelope 
specialists—for exactly the right kind of 
envelope to suit their own needs. 


Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
133-94: ¢O)','2 iy Am 28 AVA 53 @) =) LOR 


500 South 5th St. 


Main 0547 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











J. J. PADDEN, President 


“CREMO” 


S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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MALTING BARLEY PREMIUMS SEEN 
AS FLAW IN PRICE REGULATION 


Malting Grade Buyers Must Use Purchases for That Purpose or 
Resell—Plan Curb on Beer Volume—Base Prices 
$1.14 Minneapolis and $1.20 Chicago 


Wasuineton, D. C.—With a ceiling 
basis described as averaging 3c bu low- 
er in producing areas, Supplement No. 
3 to Food Products Regulation No, 2 
covering barley has been issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, effective 
Aug. 1. Barley is the second grain to 
be brought under the provisions of 
FPR 2, oats being the first. 

As in the oats and corn orders, the 
barley price structure is divided into 
two areas: the surplus producing region, 
area A, and the deficit region, area B. 
Within area A, prices are computed on 
a basis of freight off from terminal 
base prices. Specific county prices are 
established for area B. 

Area A is composed of North Dakota, 
parts of Montana, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
several counties in northern Illinois. 
Special consideration has been given to 
far western producing areas which have 
been included in Area A. Eastern 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
prices are based on Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Wash. and Portland, Oregon. 
Southern Idaho and northern Utah will 
base prices on Ogden, Utah. The Cali- 
fornia producing area will base prices 
on Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


MALTING PREFERENCE 


What grain men describe as a poten- 
tial weakness of the barley price struc- 
ture is contained in the premium allow- 
ances for malting barley and pearling 
barley. Hannechen, Hanna and Cheva- 
lier varieties are provided a 25c bu pre- 
mium over base grade. Other malting 
barleys obtain a 15c bu premium. A 5c 
premium is authorized for pearling bar- 
ley. It is understood that the problem 
arising from these premiums was dis- 
cussed at considerable length at industry 
sessions but no other solution was 
evolved. 

The total barley crop this year has 
been estimated at 300,000,000 bus against 
an effective malting demand of 105,000,- 
000 bus. Although the premiums for 
these malting barleys are seen as a 
threat to feed trade supplies, supple- 
ment 8 to FPR 2, provides that where 
the buyer pays the malting premium he 
is obliged to use it for malting purposes 
or otherwise dispose of it at the price of 
its grade. 

Terminal base points and their base 
prices on No. 2 barley with a test weight 
of 46 lbs per bushel, bulk, are as fol- 
lows: 


I eg ae $1.20 
DEEN WORE i555 0h. PhO TNE S O26 oe 8 1.20 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn........ 1.14 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. .... 1.14 
Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Iowa 1.14 
ee Sh: MOE bo 'oeky bca's 63 bc cae t 1.12% 
ne RR. ESP A aes 1,15 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore..... 1.13 
ee ee Ng ae et aes vary d'e 1.23 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Premiums and discounts from these 
base points are provided as follows: 


All sellers of barley, except . retail 
(which is covered in supplement 1 to 
FPR 2) and processed barley are cov- 
‘ered by this supplement. Basic farm 
prices are those of the nearest interior 
rail point less 4c bu. Reasonable mar- 
gins are provided for producers who, in 
marketing their crop, perform certain 
functions such as delivery to an elevator, 
track loading or storage of barley prior 
to sale. 

Trucker-merchants obtain hauling al- 
lowances from point of purchase to cus- 
tomers’ point of delivery except that at 
interior rail points the maximum price 
cannot exceed the base price at that 
point less 114c bu. Trucker-merchants 
are required to carry manifests showing 
point of origin, grade, purchase price 
and other pertinent information. 

Sales and deliveries of malting bar- 
ley by country shippers obtain a margin 
of 11%4c bu subject to rules governing 
such sales as provided in FPR 2, sec- 
tion 2.7. Carlot deliveries to a ware- 
house or elevator command base point 
price where loaded, plus transportation 
less accrued storage charges, handling 
charges and loading out charges. L.c.l. 
movement by country shippers to feed- 
ers authorizes the addition of 21%4c bu 
to the maximum price for carlot ship- 
ments plus transportation, which is sub- 
ject to certain limitations. "Warehouse- 
man’s deduction for handling and load- 
ing out shall not be less than 114¢ bu. 

Merchandisers calculate their maxi- 
mum prices as follows: in carlots, to the 
delivered suppliers’ ceiling is added 
transportation costs plus 1%c bu. On 
resales of truck deliveries the merchan- 
diser must use the base price less 1%4c 
bu. L.c.l. deliveries by merchandisers to 
feeders are allowed a margin of 21,¢ 
bu or 1c bu if delivered to other per- 
sons. Deliveries to storage require stor- 
age payment handling and loading out 
charges be deducted from the maximum 
price at that point. Handling and loading 
out charges by the warehouseman shall 
be not less than Ic bu. 

Basic prices for imports shall be the 
domestic price for same grade and qual- 
ity at point of delivery on deliveries by 
truck. The importer will be the first 
person who owns barley entering the 
U. &. 

Total mark-ups on sales of barley are 
limited to a maximum of 4%4c bu (ex- 
cept the special mark-up for malting 
barley which is not included in this 
total) except in Area A. Sales of bar- 
ley originating in Area A to buyers in 
Area A have maximum mark-up limita- 
tions of 1%4c bu but this rule does not 
apply to sales by merchandisers who 
have sales office in Area A and are en- 
titled to greater mark-ups. Other de- 
liveries in Area A except as noted in 
the foregoing are limited to 3c bu. 


c————- Minimum test wei 8 (Ibs ny 
PRON ele a M um t weights (lbs per bu) 

36 35 38 40 43 45 46 47 50 

(RS TESS Ry Se ea era we 7 — & —8 —!1 0 +1 +1 +1 +2 
EE NY 56's Wik < Sadan bk ve — 8 — 6 —4 2 7 0 0 0 +1 
Se ROY eee eee —9 — 7 5 —3 —2 —1 1 —l 0 
i) ated S CVO Ne Vases ok —10 — 8 —6 —4 --3 —2 -~2 —2 —1 
Pe Keene subse bob eeres —1l1 —9 7 —5h 4 —3 8 —3 —2 
SNE | drewlnjnbe «boc eck —12 —10 --8 —6 —5 4 4 --4 —3 


* Except for moisture. 


On deliveries to Area B originating in 
Area A or deliveries of barley in that 
area which had previously been marketed 
in Area A, the maximum mark-up shall 
not exceed 3c bu except that this shall 
not apply to merchandisers with sales 
offices in Area B who are entitled to 
greater margin. 

The maximum brokerage charge is 
limited to %4c bu on any sale. Com- 
mission merchants’ charges are limited 
to 14,c bu subject to the limitations on 
maximum margins. 

Specific elevation charge of 1c bu and 
sacking charges of 3c bu are authorized 
when performed, except where the seller 
is the producer. 

Storage and carrying charges are 
limited to one-twenty-fifth of a cent per 
bushel and on resale from such as stor- 
age point the maximum price shall not 
be increased by storage or carrying 
charges added. This provision does not 
apply however to farm stored barley 
where grown. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK G. HALL, HEAD OF 
STEIN, HALL FIRM, DEAD 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Frank G. Hall, 
president of Stein, Hall & Co., died July 
30 at Hanover, N. H., aged 73. Mr. 
Hall was associated with the company 
for more than 50 years and pioneered in 
developing industrial uses of starch. He 
rose from office boy to salesman and 
then into various executive positions. In 
1918 the firm name of Stein-Hirsh was 
changed to Stein, Hall. Mr. Hall also 
was president of the Stein, Hall Mfg. 
Co., Stein, Hall, Ltd., and Stein, Davis 
Co., subsidiaries, and was head of the 
Tapioca Products Association. 

He was at his summer home in Fair- 
lee, Vt., when taken ill. 
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Feed Review 








(Continued from page 14.) 
tured feeds continues rather limited. 
Feeders are taking advantage of ever, 
bit of green feed and home-grown grains 
to which they have access, and will no 
doubt continue to do so until cold weath- 
er forces them into heavier supplementa! 
feeding. Mixers, on the other hand, are 
of the belief that the seasonal lull is 
only temporary, and are continuing to 
contract most ingredient feeds for cur- 
rent and later delivery in an active way. 
The mixer interest is sufficient to keep 


feedstuffs prices firmly against the 
ceilings. 
At Kansas City, there has bee: 


no reduction in the demand for wheat 
millfeeds, with mixers bidding actively 
at ceiling levels.. Millers, however, are 
still offering sparingly, despite the fact 
they have liberal quantities of feed in 
prospect for the next few months, as 
they fill the large forward bookings of 
flour. Both feed mixers and millers 
agree that wheat millfeeds at current 
ceilings are attractive when compared 
with most other feedstuffs. 

In the Minneapolis area, carlot offer- 
ings of wheat millfeeds continue scarce 
as processors continue to offer feed only 
as made and principally in mixed cars 
with flour for prompt shipment. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, increased 2,- 
000 tons during the week, with the total 
output at the three centers amounting 
to 53,416 tons, compared with 51,586 
the previous week and 48,725 a year 


ago, according to figures compiled by 


Tue NorrHwestern Miiier. Crop year 
production to date totals 243,761 tons, 
against 230,369 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 





Air Hero of the Wheatlands 


*K *K ** 


* *K *K 


Commander Robert H. Jsely's Name I4 Immortalized on Saipan 


Com. Robert H. Isely, who was born 
in the southwest Kansas wheat country 
and formerly worked summers in the 
grain and lumber office of his father, C. 
C. Isely, at Dodge City, flew his last 
flight 9,000 miles away from home as the 
fleet of Adm. Chester W. Nimitz at- 
tacked the Japanese in the Marianas in 
June. The manner of that last flight 
caused Admiral Nimitz to issue an or- 
der that was posted on the ships of his 
Pacific fleet and which read: 

“Aslito Airfield on Saipan Island was 
renamed today Isely Field in honor of 
Com. Robert H. Isely, late commander of 
Squadron 16, who gave his life gallant- 
ly June 12 as he was leading a bombing 
attack on that field then in the hands 
of the enemy.” 

On that June 12 the carrier planes 
were sent over Saipan to soften it up for 
the coming landing attack. Com. Isely’s 
squadron was at an elevation of 8,000 
feet when one of his planes was shot 
down. That is the price we are paying 
for victory and Isely would merely have 
regretted it as one of the fortunes of 
war had it not been for the fact that 
three of the men in that disabled plane 
were able to bail out and as their can- 


opies unfurled above them the Jap anti- 
aircraft battery opened fire like men 
shooting at clay pigeons. One after an- 
other the parachutes burst and the three 
fliers plummeted to earth. 

Members of Isely’s squadron in other 
planes heard him ask in code over the 
radio for permission to go down and 
blast the gun emplacement with torpe- 
does. This permission was granted by 
the flight co-ordinator and Isely piloted 
his plane out of the formation for that 
long sweeping descent of which he was 
master. 

He was in position to strike and blast 
the battery to dust when an anti-aircraft 
shell struck his plane squarely on the 
nose. If any survived the impact, none 
bailed out to offer sport for the grinning 
Japs below. The plane burst into a sheet 
of flame so hot that it melted the metal 
as it smashed against the southeast cor- 
ner of Aslito Field. 

Some of the dispatches telling of 
Isely’s last flight have it that he did 
this in a fit of rage because the Japs 
had been guilty of the wanton murder of 
his parachuting boys. Others in the 
squadron, however, say this is not so. 
The torpedo attack is deadly, but to be 
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effective, it is necessary to bring the 
plane close to the target. Isely had 
done this successfully again and again 
on previous occasions. Philip G. Reed, 
INS correspondent, who flew with him 
on the Palan raid some weeks before 
the Saipan attack, declared in his dis- 
patches that Isely flew his plane so 
low that the fronds of the palm trees 
combed its wings. 

He flew low on another occasion when 
his squadron wiped out five Japanese 
ships. It was the technique of his 
squadron to take desperately long 
chances in order that they could get near 
enough to destroy the enemy. Some of 
his planes were shot down at times, but 
most of the time they escaped through 
a rain of anti-aircraft fire. He used this 
technique when his squadron raided the 
Gilbert Islands before their capture, and 
again when they helped at the Tarawa 
landing. The squadron had fought at 
the Marshalls landing, served as cover 
for MacArthur’s troops at the Hol- 
landia landing and had ranged the en- 
tire Micronesian group, smashing Wake, 
Truk, Ponape and other islands. Isely 
was cited and decorated for skill and 
daring beyond the call of duty and was 
reported by Life Magazine’s western Pa- 
cific correspondents as one of the three 
most successful commanders in naval fly- 
ing. Philip Reed said that his superiors 
spoke of him as admiral material. 

While he no longer is in the fight, he 
has three brothers and a brother-in-law 
in service. The eldest is Lt. Col. C. C. 
Isely, Jr., whose battalion blasted the 
German tanks with bazookas and de- 
stroyed them on the road from Scauri 
to Formia in Italy. Another is Lt. J. 
T. Isely, naval flier, who is poised at 
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San Diego to go into the Pacific melee 
when his superiors let him go. A third 
is Ens. Quentin Isely, aboard a PT boat 
in the New Guinea operations. A sister 
is the wife of Sgt. David McGuire now 
in Georgia. He has. one other sister, 
wife of Lyman Johnson, dean of South- 
western College at Winfield. 

Bob was married in 1934 to Helen Cor- 
nelia Heidman, a Wisconsin-born girl, 
whom he met in New York City after 
graduation from Annapolis. They have 
two children, Patricia 5, and Robert H. 
Jr., 3, now with their mother temporarily 
with Bob’s sister at Winfield. 

Bob was born a Christmas gift Dec. 
25, 1909. When a brown-eyed little boy, 
he was taken by his mother to the 
piano where she taught him to sing 
and play. He played in the Dodge 
City municipal band and in the ROTC 
band at the University of Wichita 
where he attended one year prior to his 
appointment to Annapolis, an appoint- 
ment which he secured from Congress- 
man Clifford Hope on his own account 
without his father’s knowledge. He sang 
in the Glee club of the Dodge City High 
School, the University of Wichita and 
the Naval Academy and directed the 
Naval Academy midshipmen’s orchestra 
for one year. 

He was somewhat of a composer and 
wrote both the music and the words of 
“Wings Over the Navy,” the naval air- 
force’s marching song. His friends at 
Dodge City and Wichita say he never 
was the killer type but was so mild he 
hated to hurt an annoying gnat. Kan- 
sas folk tell the Iselys that it is an 
honor to have an airfield on the other 
side of the world bearing Bob’s name, 
but they would rather have Bob back. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 














SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 




















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








— 


= PERCY KENT 


-PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WaAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on '' Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

















TEA TABLE 


OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


MAAAAAARAR AAAS 





THE. WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. - 





Three Fine 


lours... 


Milled expertly by men who 
have pride in their quality rep- 


utation. 


Dependable quality and value 
at fair price. 





SALINA, KANSAS 











= Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™. 












0. N. LaFollette 


... for better feeding ... 


O. N. LaFollette, feed inspector for 
the Iowa state department of agriculture 
for the past five years, has resigned his po- 
sition to become secretary of the Feed 
Institute of Iowa. Organized a year ago, 
the institute has taken a prominent part 
in promoting better feeding practices and 
better standards of livestock and poultry 
management. “In view of the shortage 
of grain supplies,” said Mr. LaFollette, 
“we feel that our responsibilities to the 
feeders today are greater than ever. Our 
aim will be to help them conserve these 
supplies.” 


erhoncal & 


RETIRING 

After 19 years of service with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Charlotte W. Williams retired on Aug. 
1 as head of the mailing and filing de- 
partment. Mrs. Williams joined the 
company in 1925 as a supervisor of spe- 
cial advertising in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. In 1926 she was transferred to 
the claim department; then in 1931 she 
was placed in charge of the mailing and 
filing department, which she has capably 
operated since that time. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 

Saul Wooster, of the New York office 
of Eagle Roller Mill Co., is spending a 
vacation of about two weeks in upstate 
New York. 


ENTERTAIN GROCER 

C. R. Heard, a wholesale grocer of 
Ruston, La., visited the offices of Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, last 
week. 


BRIEF TRADE TRIP 


Marvin C. Atherton, president of the 
Snell Milling Co., Nashville, has returned 
from a trip to Cincinnati and Louisville. 


IN NASHVILLE 
Harold Bell, southern sales manager 


for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; James Smith of the Cleveland 


(Tenn.) Milling Co; Denby Cadick of 
the Cadick Milling Co., Grandview, Ind; 
Earl Fuqua of the Consolidated Flour 





B. J. Rothwell 


. . . birthday congratulations... 


Many congratulatory messages from 
his friends in the trade were received 
by B. J. Rothwell in Boston on _ his 
85th birthday Aug. 1. Mr. Rothwell re- 
signed as president of the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. and of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
in 1940, after serving as president of the 
Lawrenceburg company for 43 years. He 
was one of the founders of the Bay State 
company. His son, Paul, now heads the 
organizations. 

The appointment of Harry R. Schultz 
as vice president of the Pillsbury Soy 


Mills Co., Little Rock, Ark; W. B. Crocker 
of the Little Rock office of the Shella- 
barger Mills, and William C. Schenk of 
the Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., visited among the flour trade 
in Nashville last week. 


ADDRESSES GROCERS 

Tom G, Dyer, northwest sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, addressed a meeting of the 
Duluth Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers 
Association last week on the subject of 
food merchandising and postwar selling. 
The meeting concluded the association’s 
annual fishing party and fish dinner, 
held on the north shore of Lake Superior. 


NEW YORK STAY 

Gustave Breaux, former secretary of 
the Southeastern Millers Association, 
and for years prior to that sales man- 
ager and vice president of the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, has gone 
to New York to spend a short time. 


MANHATTAN VISITORS 

Harold W. McGhee, from the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has been calling on the New York 
trade. I. C. Maghran, eastern manager 
of bulk products sales at Buffalo, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the mill’s New York offices. 


RESIGNATION 
W. V. Purcell, who has been division 
manager, bulk products sales, for the 
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Harry R. Schultz 


. named vice president... 


Mills Division, with temporary head- 
quarters at the mill at Centerville, Iowa, 
has been announced by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Schultz has 
been manager of the soy mills division 
since it was created Jan. 25. He for- 
merly was president and manager of the 
Standard Soy Bean Processing Co., 
Centerville. Pillsbury is nearing comple- 
tion of the construction of a new soy- 
bean solvent extraction plant at Clinton, 
Iowa, which will be one of the most mod- 


New York branch of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co,, Minneapolis, and has been 
associated with that organization for the 
past 20 years, has resigned, effective 
Aug. 1. He will continue in the flour busi- 
ness but has not yet made definite plans. 
He expects shortly to announce them. 


VISIT WITH PARENTS 

Austin Morton, sales manager for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Company, Kansas 
City, stopped off in St. Louis to visit 
his parents last week on his return 
from an eastern trip. 


IN ST. LOUIS 

Elmer Huffman, sales manager, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
in St. Louis on business recently. 


AT BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, was in Columbus last week 
attending the Ohio bakers’ convention. 


FORTNIGHT’S VACATION 

G. E. Eriksson, New England manager 
for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., vacationed 
for two weeks of July in Columbus, Ohio, 
with his family. 


HOME FROM MEETING 

Vernon Tupper, manager of the Nash- 
ville Roller Mills; Allen R. Cornelius of 
W. R. Cornelius & Son and secretary of 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
and Cohen Williams, Jr., of the Royal 
Flour Co., have returned to Nashville 








A. A. Hart 
... vice president ... 


ern soybean plants in the United States, 
Mr. Schultz stated. 


A. A. Hart, head of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, for the past nine years, has been 
elected vice president of the company. 
He has been actively connected with the 
grain and milling industry for the past 
25 years, having entered the business im- 
mediately following his discharge from 
the armed forces in World War I, and is 
widely known in milling circles in the 
West and Southwest. 


from St. Louis, where they attended a 
meeting and discussed matters of inter- 
est to the family flour industry. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS 
Walter E. Sands, president of Sands, 

Taylor & Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., 

is vacationing at Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


TIME OFF 

Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, assist- 
ant sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., is confined to his home with 
an infected foot. 
WATER IN WHEAT FIELDS 

Nick Heibert, office manager for the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
found water standing in uncut wheat 
fields of the extreme southwest part of 
Kansas and estimates considerable wheat 
will be lost. Ground should be in fine 
shape for fall seeding, Mr. Heibert says. 
He was called to Liberal, Kansas, by 
the death of his brother-in-law. 
TOY TOWN TAVERN 

Ernest Buchow of H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., New York, has left to spend the 
month of August with Mrs. Buchow at 
Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 

P. J. McKenney, president of the 
Globe division of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Los Angeles, and A. L. Ing- 
ram, Chicago manager for Pillsbury, vis- 
ited the main office in Minneapolis last 
week, 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x «= * * * 


Lt. Fred Atkinson, USNR, president 
of the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, said in a recent letter that he finds 
sleeping on deck much more comfortable 
than sleeping in his berth at night since 
his berth is close to the engine room. 
He is now on duty in the South Pacific 








zone. 
* 


Richard Bailey, former buyer for 
Hales & Hunter Co., in Minneapolis, 
but now an ensign in the navy, passed 
through Minneapolis last week on his 
way to Fort Schuyler base, New York, 
where he will take some special training. 


* 


Fred “Buzz” Borries, Jr., has been 
promoted to the rank of commander in 
the navy. He is assigned to the Pacific 
area, where he has seen much action. He 
is a graduate of Annapolis and was a 
great football player for the academy 
during his years there. His father, for- 





* KILLED IN ACTION * 





Ist Lt. Rex N. Caster, 22, only son of 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., and president of the 
American Institute of Baking, was killed 
in action in Normandy, July 2. Lt. Caster 
was with headquarters of 23rd infantry 
regiment of the 2nd division in the St. 
Lo area and had seen intensive action 
in the bitter fighting there. Earlier this 
year before his regiment sailed for 
France, Lt. Caster was cited by the com- 
manding general of the 2nd division for 
“keen ingenuity and inventive genius” in 
developing a device for training antiair- 
craft machine gunners. On the basis of 
military training at Columbia (Tenn.) 
Military Academy and CMTC camp 
work, Lt. Caster was directly commis- 
sioned in the army in August, 1942. Dur- 
ing school vacation periods he had 
worked in the Keig-Stevens plant and is 
the first of the firm’s 50 former em- 
Ployees now in the armed forces to lose 
his life, 
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merly president of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, now is regional 
manager of grocery products sales for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters in Tennessee. 


* 


Lt. Archie Bercu, formerly with the 
New York office of Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, has been awarded the air medal 
for work he did while stationed in Green- 
land. He is now in radio school at Boca 
Raton Field, Fla. 

* 


It is reported that Charles Bolles 
Rogers, treasurer of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, grain firm, 
who joined the Red Cross organization 
last November, has been placed in charge 
of all service clubs in London. Mr. Rog- 
ers was appointed Red Cross deputy del- 
egate to the British Isles last fall, at 
the request of Harvey Gibson, Red Cross 
delegate there. 

* 


Richard Osgood, 19-year-old son of 
S. E. Osgood of S. E. Osgood & Co., 
wholesale coffee, Minneapolis, is officially 
reported as killed in action in Italy. 
Only three weeks earlier the family had 
received word that a son-in-law was 
missing in a flight over Germany. Mr. 
Osgood is well known to the flour and 
feed trades of Minneapolis. 

* 


T/Sgt. William K. Smith 
wounded in action on the Italian front, 
according to word received from him and 
from the War Department by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Earl B. Smith, and 
is now recovering in a hospital in Italy. 
He has a brother serving in the Signal 
Corps. His father is director of traffic 
for General Mills, Inc. 


has been 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. C. KNOWLTON TO MANAGE 
CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—P. C. Knowlton 

has been appointed general manager of 

Checkerboard Elevator Co,, it was an- 

nounced last week by John H. Caldwell, 

vice president in charge of purchasing 
for Purina Mills, Inc., St. Louis. 

Mr. Knowlton for several years was 
head of Knowlton Grain Co. in St. Louis 
before joining the Checkerboard com- 
pany about four years ago. He has been 
in charge of the coarse grains division. 

The Checkerboard company has offices 
in St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Buffalo and Denver. It-handles grains, 
millfeeds and other feed ingredients. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KLONDIKE ELEVATOR IN USE 
Wasco, Orecon.—The Klondike eleva- 
tor of the Sherman Co-operative Grain 
Growers, Wasco, has been completed 
and is now in operation. The elevator 
has a capacity of 150,000 bus. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. J. T. OWEN , MERCK & CO. 
SOUTHWEST REPRESENTATIVE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. J. T. Owen, 
for the last two years with Merck & Co., 
is calling on the milling and -baking in- 
dustries for that company in the -South- 
west following the resignation of James 
M. Doty this month. Dr. Owen, who 
operated his own chemical advisory serv- 
ice before joining the Merck company, 
made one extensive trip with Mr. Doty 
during the last month when he met many 
of the millers and. chemists of this area. 











Lt. Charles A. Pillsbury 


... awarded air medal... 


The air medal has been awarded to Lt. 
Charles A. Pillsbury, son of John S. Pills- 
bury, chairman of the board of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. His parents received 
notice of the award from James Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy. The young 
aviator was reported missing after ac- 
tion. The citation says: “For meritori- 
ous achievement while participating in 
aerial flight as flight officer during com- 
bat against enemy Japanese forces in 
the Solomon Islands area from Oct. 27 
to Nov. 21, 1943. Contributing material- 
ly to the high combat efficiency of his 
squadron by a thorough and_ skillful 
supervision of less experienced pilots, Lt. 
Pillsbury courageously led numerous 
strafing missions deep into hostile terri- 
tory although constantly subjected to in- 
tense enemy anti-aircraft fire. His ex- 
pert airmanship and tenacious devotion 
to duty throughout numerous hazardous 
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Welsh, Jr. 


Lt. James Leroy 


. missing in action... 


patrols and escort missions in this vital 
war area were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” . 

The three brothers of the missing 
aviator are Lt. John S. Pillsbury, Jr., 31, 
of navy air combat intelligence, Edmund 
P. Pillsbury, 30, civilian instructor in the 
army air force, and 2nd Lt. George S. 
Pillsbury, Jr., of the marines. 

2nd Lt. James Leroy Welsh, Jr., son 
of J. L. Welsh, president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association and 
president of the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., Omaha, has been missing in action 
over Austria since July 8, according to 
notice received by his wife. Lt. Welsh, 
who was copilot of a liberator bomber, 
had been overseas since last May. He 
attended St. John’s Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis., and the University of 
Nebraska. 





General Lightness of Supplies 
Disturbing to Bag Industry 


New York, N. Y.—The ceiling dead- 
lock in cotton goods continues to wipe 
out practically all business in bagging. 
It is indicated that most manufacturers 
have no more than a 30-day supply with 
the fear expressed that the inroads on 
current production by military and lend- 
lease orders will seriously reduce the 
backlog to the trade when normal sell- 
ing can be resumed. Some goods which 
were contracted for before passage of 
the Bankhead amendment are coming in 
but buyers are anxious in view of the 
general lightness of supplies. 

The material being manufactured is 
already insufficient to fill army and navy 
needs alone, bag men state, and neither 
are they optimistic over getting more 
osnaburgs following government orders 
to mills to convert to them. Bedspread 
and upholstery mills are expected to 
appeal for exemption and technical diffi- 
culties are also involved. It is further 
feared, in view of past experience, that 
added supplies of yardage of osnaburgs 
will be applied by the government to the 
making of camouflage cloth and flags. 

Burlap users have still had no definite 
word from Calcutta on the volume of 
purchases made by the government. How- 
ever, buying is doubtless being done in 





smaller amounts in the bazaars and the 
third quarter allocations of the Central 
Burlap Office are being drawn in the 
manner currently in use. Lightweights 
continue more scarce than the heavier 
jute cloth which the WFA is urging do- 
mestic users to reserve for export. The 
outlook for production in Calcutta is 
not too promising due to railroad, labor 
and coal difficulties, and added to this 
are the poor indications for the current 
crop. 

The British Ministry of Food is re- 
ported to have told members of Parlia- 
ment that the size of flour packages could 
not be reduced from 140 to 70 lbs be- 
cause of short supplies in spite of the 
strain on the older men and women dock 
workers who find difficulty in handling 
the larger units. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.41/a year ago. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: As end of month ap- 
proached, millers in Southwest found buy- 
ers more in mood to guess on subsidy 
again and bookings resulted to extent of 
88% of capacity, compared with 39% pre- 
vious week and 108% year ago. One large 
buyer in market early in week to ac- 
count for some of business, but inquiries 
plentiful throughout week. 

Perhaps single factor that, as much as 
anything else, held bookings down where 
they were, is imminence of spring wheat 
crop. Until this crop is harvested and 
quality and priee known, additional book- 
ings in Southwest may be light. Millers 
and bakers are not getting together easily 
on values. Production continues at high 
pace, Export business is improved, with 
Mexican sales continuing. Clears still about 
unchanged, with high proteins scarce. 

Quotations July 29: established brands of 
family flour $3.85@3.95, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.10, standard patent $3.05, .straight 
grade $3, first clears $2.55@2.70, second 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade $2.35@2.50. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 65%, 
compared 48% previous week, 26% year 
ago. All sales domestic with bakers tak- 
ing 80% and family buyers 20%. Oper- 
ation averaged 85%, 78% previous week 
and 88% year ago. Prices firm. Quota- 
tions July 29, ewt, delivered Oklahoma rate 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $3.90 
@4.30, soft wheat short patent $3.90@4.30, 
standard patent $3.80@4.10, bakers short 
patent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard $3.25 
@ 3.35. 

Hutchinson: 
pecially in final 
somewhat’ greater 
tracts small to medium, 
over capacity. Family 
Shipping directions steady. 

Salina: Demand for flour past week 
shown some improvement. Shipping direc- 
tions good. 


Fairly steady inquiry, es- 
days of month, produced 
business. While con- 
volume was well 
trade heaviest. 


Wichita: Sales 50 to 300%, shipping di- 
rections 50 to 100%, mills operating 70 
to 100%. 


Texas: Sharp increase in sales of bakers’ 
flour. Family sales not over 20 or 25% 
capacity, but bakers’ sales ran total for 
week up to 150% of capacity with some 


mills, and over 100% of capacity with 
all. As usual, bakers booked for for- 
ward position far ahead as November 1. 


Mexican government agency also took some 
flour. Operations continue close to maxi- 
mum capacity possible under present con- 
ditions of labor shortage. Prices unchanged, 
quotations July 29: family flours, 100’s, ex- 
tra high patent $3.75@4, high patent $3.50 
@3.75, standard bakers, under 44% ash, 
100’s $3.45@3.55, first clears 100’s $3@ 
3.20, del. TCP or Galveston domestic rate. 


Omaha: Sales equal to 75 to 180% of 
capacity, with average of about 115%. 
Buying prompted by thought that sub- 
sidy will again be lowered. Every month 
since subsidy plan was put into effect, 
end of month has been sharp revival in 
demand, followed by two to three weeks 
of comparative inactivity. While sales 
were mostly protein flour, considerable 
amount of family flour booked. Shipping 
directions fair to good. Prices slightly 
lower. 

Quotations July 29: family 
$3.58@3.95, standard patent 
bakery short patent $3.40@3.68, 
tein clears $2.90@3.10, fancy 
$2.30 @ 2.45. 


short patent 
$3.38 @ 3.75, 
high pro- 
first clears 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A slight flurry of presub- 
sidy buying, plus some army business and 
few moderately large sales to bigger bak- 
ers, combined to boost spring wheat flour 
business to 109% of capacity. This com- 
pares with 50% previous week and 104% 
year ago. Although decline in subsidy 
rate was anticipated for August, at no 
time was buying interest great as in clos- 





A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 


ing days of two previous months, when 
prospective subsidy changes brought in 
flood of business. 

Flour buyers fairly well covered now 
and apparently are willing to wait for 
more information about the trend of new 
crop wheat prices. Good deal old flour on 
books, some now in carrying charge period. 

High gluten sales very light, and mills 
not pressing this ‘type business, which 
very unprofitable at present protein pre- 
mium levels. Family trade slow. 

Clears better, especially higher protein 
kinds. Price complaints continue, but after 
showing some weakness prices back again 
to about level week ago. Shipping direc- 
tions mixed, some mills reporting moderate 
improvement, while others say no significant 
change. Production at Minneapolis off and 
same true of outside mills. 

Quotations Aug. 1: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.40@3.44, first patent $3.40@3.44, standard 
patent $3.30@3.44, fancy clear $3.34, first 
clear $3.14@3.24, second clear $2.70@2.90, 
whole wheat $3.54. 

Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Sales 
showed some expansion last week, mainly 
single cars with a few bookings running 
into larger amounts, Shipping directions were 
only fair to slow and production dropped 
off a little from the recent level. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Business shows slight improve- 
ment, but sales remain small, scattered, 
with only few larger sales made. De- 
mand not general. Shipping directions 
good. Family flour picked up and fair 
amount business done, with deliveries very 


good. Quotations July 29: spring top pat- 
ent $3.30@3.57, standard patent $3.20@ 
3.47, first clear $2.85@3.33, second clear 


$2, family flour $4.41; hard winter short 
patent $3.33@3.57, 95% patent $38.25@3.47, 
first clear $2.75@3.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $3.50@4.31, standard patent $3.35@4.31, 
first clear $2.90@3.41. 

St. Louis: Mills report 60 to 100% ca- 
pacity sold. Couple of large lots booked, 
otherwise sales scattered to all classes of 


trade for shipment 60 to 120 days. Good 
demand for clears, but offerings light. 
Prices firm. Jobbers finding very little 


interest shown 
Trade adopting 
Shipping instruc- 


change in situation. No 
on the part of buyers. 
hand-to-mouth policy. 
tions improved. 

Quotations July 29: soft wheat baker 
patent $3.26@3.46, straight $3.25@3.41, first 
clear $2.85@3.05; hard wheat bakers pat- 
ent $3.46, family short patent $3.40@3.50, 
straight and 95% $3.15@3.25, first clear 
$2.85@3.05; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.40@3.60, straight $3.30@3.50. 

Toledo: Sales on new crop not fully 
started yet. Hard winter wheat mills 
indicate very sharp falling off in sales, 
following recent orgy of price cutting, 
worst ever seen. Disposition now is to 
await developments and see how spring 
wheat crop turns out and what effect it 
may have on prices. With No. 2 red 
wheat selling at Toledo around $1.50, and 
the bid, 26c rate points to New York, 
1%c under Chicago September, and ceiling 
on flour unchanged, there isn’t any squeeze, 
but no chance of getting the ceiling price 
on flour. 

Cleveland: Family flour demand extreme- 
ly light. Sales mostly small sized pack- 
ages. Bakery trade not very brisk. Most 
trade inclined to wait and what little buy- 
ing reported is for shipment not in excess 
60 days. Quotations July 29: spring first 
patent $3.60@3.70, standard patent $3.50 
@3.60, first clear $3.35@3.50; hard winter 
short patent $3.60@3.74, 95% patent $3.45 
@3.60, first clear $3.10@3.34; soft winter 
short patent $4.12@4.30, straight $3.35@ 
3.50, first clear $3@3.20. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Demand and sales picked up 
materially, which more or less anticipated 
because of nibbling by trade previous week 
and known state of stocks in hands of 
processors. Trade seems to be crystallizing 
its opinion on crop news to point that 
present time considered favorable for mak- 





ing contracts. While buying was by no 
means of record proportions, it was sub- 
stantial and well placed over territory. Di- 
rections fair. Heavier production helped 
out feed trade consideraby, but not up to its 
requirements. Clears firm and good de- 
mand. Foreign trade routine. 

Quotations July 29: spring first patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.30; hard winter short patent $3.75, 95% 
patent $3.65; soft winter short patent $3.75, 
first clear $3.25. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow and 6 dull. 


New York: Active interest developed in- 
to good business that is proving character- 
istic of close of each month. Expecta- 
tion of lower. subsidies brings general, 
scattered buying that ranges from small 
amounts to good, round-lot orders, Bakers 
heavier buyers, in general, than jobbers, 
as medium and larger users cover in good 
measure for nearby needs, plus supplemen- 
tary orders for 120 days. Jobbers report 
many baker customers closed for three or 
four weeks because of impossibility of re- 
placing help during vacations, which cur- 
tails this buying. Sales divided among 
several grades. Spring high glutens are 
scarce and not offered below ceilings. In 
southwesterns, practically none are obtain- 
able from Kansas, but Texas mills appear 
more active in offerings. Standard patents 
strongest sellers from both sections, with 
clears tight; cake grades from all areas 
in limited sale. 

Quotations July 29: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.50@3.70, clears 
$3.35@3.50; Texas high glutens $3.51@3.55, 
Kansas standard patents $3.50@3.60, clears 
$3.09@3.25; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $3.45@3.50, Pacific coast $3.66@3.73. 


Boston; Buyers not interested in book- 
ing new flour for deferred needs and only 
sales reported were routine or fill-in re- 
quirements. While trade awaiting announce- 
ment new subsidy rates, mill agents do 
not expect heavy buying since most 
buyers booked ahead 60 to 120 days. Cau- 
tion more evident than before. Generally 
rumored that new subsidy rates will be 
3c to 4c lower on hard wheat, but proba- 
ble higher flour prices do not seem to 
worry buyers. They believe quotations will 
again level off after new rates been re- 
flected. Family flour sales suffered along 
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with bakery types and little turnover was 
reported. Directions old, contracts fair, but 
not up to expectations, reflecting drop in 
baker’s volume of sales, due to hot weather. 
Quotations July 29: spring high gluten $3.85 
@3.90, short patent $3.73@3.83, standard 
patent $3.63@3.73, first clear $3.50@3.60; 
southwestern short patent $3.73 @3.83, 
standard patent $3.63@3.73; Texas short 
patent $3.70@38.80, standard patent $3.60@ 
3.70; soft winter patent $4.05@4.35, straight 
$3.88@4.05, clear $3.70@3.85. 


Philadelphia: Market irregular; prices 
Slightly lower. Demand spotty; inquiry 
confined small lots for 30-day shipment. 
No evidence broad revival in demand from 
rank and file. Millers been anticipating 
improved inquiry, due to expectation of re- 
duction in August subsidy, but buyers ap- 
pear very cautious. Quotations July 29: 
spring wheat short patent $3.75@3.8), 
standard patent $3.65@3.70, first spring 
clear $3.30@3.40; hard winter short patent 


$3.55@3.60, 95% $3.45@3.50; soft winter 
straight, nearby $3.30@3.40. 
Pittsburgh: Family buying more active. 


August subsidy feared as flour price stiffen- 
ing factor. Bakers’ needs filled for pres- 
ent. Prices fell trifle. Directions lively, 
deliveries good. Quotations July 29, per 
ewt, Pittshurgh rate points, 100’s cottons: 
hard winter bakers short patent $3.757@ 
3.80, straight $3.65@3.70, high gluten $3.87 
@3.90, first clear $3.60@3.70; spring wheat 
bakers short patent $3.77@3.80, standard 
$3.67@3.70, high gluten straight $3.87@ 
3.90, first clear $3.65@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.70@3.73; soft winter bakers cake flour 
$4.58@4.60, intermediate $3.90@3.92, straight 
$3.66 @ 3.69. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Market little slow, with 
no price changes. Best sales southwestern 
hard wheat types, as always. Northern 
spring wheats selling at ceiling prices, 
Midwestern and Pacific coast types show- 
ing improvement. Bread, cake, cracker 
and macaroni production very good. Ship- 
ping directions good. 

Quotations July 29: 
family patent $3.64, 
standard patent $3.34, 
3.30, first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; 
* hard winter wheat family patent $3.75, 
bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear 


hard spring wheat 
first patent $3.44, 
fancy clear $3.25@ 





SING PRICES 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLO 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
lis Chicago Kansas Cit; Seattle h 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. ton Sept. Dec. wan tee. 
July 26 151% 152% 155% 156% 149% 150 146 147 154 154 
July 27 ... 151% 152% 156% 156% 1495 150% 146 147 154 154% 
July 28 ... 161 151% 156 156% 1495 150% 146 147 1535 154 4 
July 29 ... 150% 151% 155% 156% 149% 149% 146 147 153% 153% 
July 31 150% 151% 1555 156% 149% 149% epee eau’ 153% 153% 
Aug. 1 151% 152 1555 156% 149% 149% 153% 153% 
Minneapolis Chbane % 
cago t Chicago Minn 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Deo Sept. Dec Sept. oy 
July 26 coee owes bates edes oe es 71% 70 70% 68% 
coy u eee 72% 70% 71 68% 
pha 4 72% 70% 69% 68% 
ones 71% 70% 69% 68% 
~ y : 71 70% 69% 68% 
ug. s sore naee eeie'e 71% 69% 69 68% 
———_ RR YB  -————_FLAXSEEBD———_,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minn lath Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 26 106% 108% 105 105% 304 305 304 wens ° 
July 27 106% 108%. 104% 105% 305 305 305 hae 
July 28 106% 108% 105% 106% 305 305 305 
July 29 106% 108% 1045 105% 305 305 305 
July 31 105% 107% 104% 105% 305 305 305 
Aug. 1 105% 108% 104% 105% 305 305 305 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed 


in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas Cit St. Louis ta) 
 . Be SSA $....@40.40 $....@37.75 $.... rare eer Toe: gots 
Hard winter bran ...... ++++@40.40  ....@....  36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 i ae 
Standard middlings* -@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@....  38.97@39.47 »»@41.55 
Flour middlingst ........ -@40.40  ....@87.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47  ....@41.55 
Be OR BBN Rice i Svinte sys -@40.40 ....@87.75 ....@.... eee + @89.47  ....@41.55 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
ok. Se) COE ern set $... 45.34 $....@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... pean See, ae @42.99 ....@.... 
Soft winter bran ....... owes ee Se ee Pre do 43.30@44.30 
Standard middlings* «-@.. -»-@45.34 ....@46.17 -@42.99 ....@.... 
Flour middlingst ....... eo @ecee +»-@45.34 3 ....@46.17 @42.99 43.830@44.30 
BOO GO oko ccs tces evisu ee errs eee @45.34  ....@46.17 @42.9 eo ry 

Spring bran Shorts 

Weremte © ccccccses «+++ @29.00 $....@30.00 $ weer yo 
qWinnipeg ...... ....@28.00 -@29.00 100 @ 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
Cc 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
B 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


icago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis uffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent ........ $3.30@ 3.57 $3.40@ 3.44 $....@....  $3.40@ 3.60 $....@ 3.80 $....@ 3.95 $....@....  $3.75@ 3.80 $3.73@ 3.83 $3.60@ 3.70 §$....@..-. 
Spring standard patent 3.20@ 3.47 3.30@ 344 ....@.... 3.30@ 3.50 --@ 3.70 3.50@ 3.70 ....@. 3.65@ 3.70 3.63@ 3.73 50@ 3.60 ....@..-. 
Spring first clear ......... 2.85@ 3.33 3.14@ 3.24 aay Ae sea yee .-@ 3.30 3.35@ 3.50 .-@.. 3.30@ 3.40 3.50@ 3.60 eS eS, ee 
Hard winter short patent.. 3.383@ 3.57 err Perr --@ 3.10 -++@ 3.46 --@ 3.75 owes esos --@.. 3.55@ 3.60 3.73@ 3.83 3.60@ 3.74 if Caan” 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.25@ 3.47 ....@.. ..@ 3.05  3.15@ 3.25 .-@ 3.65 3.50@ 3.60 ..@.. 3.45@ 3.50 3.63@ 3.73 3.45@ 3.60 @.... 
Hard winter first clear .....  2.75@ 3.20 ....@.. 2.55@ 2.70 2.85@ 3.05 me ete 3.09@ 3.25 ..@.. “3 BGS AER 3.10@ 3.34 ....@.... 
Soft winter short patent... 3.50@ 4.31 ‘acme. hi ae 3.26@ 3.46 .-@ 3.75 mee TE .-@.. woee@ees. 4.05@ 4.35 4.12@ 4.30  l@ 3.60 
Soft winter straight ...... 3.35@ 4.31 7 aatees ..@. 3.25@ 3.41 By aR 3.45@ 3.73 *....@.. *3.30@ 3.40 3.88@ 4.05 3.35@ 3.50 ae 
Soft winter first clear ..... 2.90@ 3.41 ....@.... -@.. 2.85@ 3.05 --@ 336  §....@.... my 12-@-... 3.70@ 3.85 3.00@ 3.20 ....@..-- 
Rye flour, white .........- 2.83@ 3.18  2.98@ 3.08 ai poe 2 +@ 3.41 --@ 3.40 2.90@ 3.18 a 3.10@ 3.20 ....@..-. 2.90@ 3.10 ....@..+ 
Rye flour, dark ........... 2.48@ 2.80 2.71@ 2.72 ae Pore qo St eee eS eee ee OS SRE GN LCE MRO 2.65@ 2.90 ....@... 
Semolina, No. 1 ........... .ue@ 3.75... @ 3.62 Sones oe WE a eS 2 Reais Peaeerunerengy 20 (waves “nae co eit ee 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent cries “a Os cist sete bens a tenes She Bae bees sommes top patent]...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ............ .42 Bese 
PaStry cccsvcccsess ith. STEM. Sire ontana ....... ere. Sere eee gece pring second patent] ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90 atents 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ....@.... = ee en 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand jutes. {98-lb jutes. 
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$2.90@3.10; soft wheat short patent $4.25 
@4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55 
@3.70. 

Nashville: New sales slow to fair, con- 
sisting few scattered lots, principally pat- 
ents, both soft and hard, for 30, 60 and 
90 days’ shipment. Few mills interested in 
selling beyond 120 days’ shipment. Out- 
pound shipments to merchants, jobbers and 
wholesalers in south and southeast varied 
from very slow to fair. Some blenders 
report June, July and August always slow, 
put this season unusually slow. Cornmeal 
very searce here. In fact, some mills been 
shut down several weeks, due inability se- 
cure corn, and other dealers reported ra- 
tioning meal to stores. Stores report meal 
selling fast as unloaded. For some time 
meal been confined to 5-lb lots. Believed 
by some shortage of meal might help sales 
of flour, but to date very little increase 
shown by retailers to consumers. Quota- 
tions July 29: soft wheat bakers and pastry 
flour $3.60, high patent $4.68, extra pro- 
tein content $4.75, family flour $4.95@5.05, 
standard patent $4.85@4.95, straight $4.60 
@4.75, clears $4.40@4.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market moderately active; mills 
have excellent backlog of business to keep 
running next 90 days, consequently only 
making limited offerings. Mill operations 
continue high as labor situation permits. 


Portland: Buyers not in market on large 
scale. Price cutting severe past month, 
with a few mills cutting deeply, and in- 
dications of a price war prevalent. Some 
mills will not cut, and are satisfied to get 
along with regular trade and pass up 
cut-rate business. Most mills have ex- 
cellent forward bookings with domestic and 
California trade and Army-Navy bookings 
coming in right along. Interior mills have 
had excellent run of bookings from middle- 
west, especially mills with an established 
trade there and on Atlantic seaboard. 

Quotations July 29, f.o.b. mill, 100’s cot- 
tons: all Montana $3.67, high gluten $3.67, 
bluestem topping $3.47, cake $3.88, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.46, whole wheat 100% $3.46, graham 
$3.11, cracked wheat $3.13. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business active in 
Canadian domestic market. Orders not 
placed far ahead, but mills take care of 
bakers’ requirements as flour is needed. 
No export business during week, but all 
available milling capacity booked until end 
of October. Utmost efficiency required in 
running plants to get out all orders on 
schedule, with limited labor available. Do- 
mestic prices ‘at ceiling and export quota- 
tions are stabilized. Quotations July 29: 
domestic, top patent $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
10c extra where cartage is performed. For 
export, government regulation flour $9.42 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s., winter ports, August- 
September-October, seaboard. 

Winter wheat flour millers looking for- 
ward to good season. Crop this grain 
heavy and good quality; present indications 
are that enough this wheat will come 
out to enable mills to keep market sup- 
plied with flour. Quotations July 29: $5.10 
@5.20 bbl, f.0.b., and $5.50@5.60 bbl, in 
second hand cottons, Montreal freights. 
Winter wheat harvest coming along sat- 
isfactorily and good crop is assured. De- 
liveries have started, but not yet heavy. 
Ceiling prices being paid by buyers. Floor 
price now established will encourage farm- 
ers to sell without fear of price break. 
Quotations July 29: $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights (the ceiling) which is equivalent 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping points, 
according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand continued 
good, but no indication of any new ex- 
port business, although small quantities 
probably worked to the West Indies. Mills 
continue to operate full time, and supplies 
are moving as freely as_ transportation 
facilities will permit. Quotations July 29: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons, seconds $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: No change in hard wheat 
flour trade, either domestic or export. 
No tonnage yet provided to fill require- 
ments from Central and South Amer- 
ica, while domestic supplies are just suf- 
ficient to meet current demands. This 
area’s demands steady and well above pre- 
vious year, but with some western mills 
closing down to much-needed repairs and 
continued heavy volume of government. or- 
ders, dealers unable to get any stocks 
built up. Prices are firm and on a cash 
car basis for 98's cottons are $5.40 for 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 


eee 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Cora and Buckwheat Flours 








first patents, $5 for bakers or second pat- 
ents and $4.90 for Vitamin B grinds. Very 
limited supplies soft wheat flour from On- 
tario mills available here and this con- 
dition will continue until September. Price 
to trade firm at $7.50. 


RYE PRODUCTS 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


cy white rye. Medium grade rye in some 
demand, but supply limited. Fancy white 
$3.20@3.25, medium grade $3.10@3.15. 
Philadelphia: Market weak and lower. 
Buyers very cautious and offerings more 
than ample; white patent $3.10@3.20. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
ark rye $3.62, Wisconsin pure straight 
3.95, Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 














WANT ADS 











Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Sub- 
stantial volume of rye flour business done 
in eastern markets last week when a sharp 
cut in prices was made. It was the first 
sizeable business done in rye flour for some 
time but not all mills participated in the 
low price business, which included some 
round lots at 30c or more under nominal 
quotations, Since this flurry, business has 
been quiet. Directions improved somewhat. 
Quotations off 6c, although grain markets 
remain about the same. Pure white rye 
$2.98@3.08 cwt, cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
ree medium $2.88@2.98, pure dark $2.71@ 


Chicago: Business very light, only scat- 
tered buying reported. Directions fair. 
White patent rye $2.83@3.18, medium $2.73 
@3.08, dark $2.48@2.80. 

St. Louis: Prices 12c off. Sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white $3.41, 
medium $3.31, dark $2.91, rye meal $3.16. 

Cleveland: Several contracts booked. Quo- 
tations: white $2.90@8.10, dark $2.65@2.90. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.40, medium $3.30, 
dark $2.90. 

New York: Good sales reported, particu- 
larly at lower end of range. Quotations: 
pure white patents $2.90@3.18. 

Pittsburgh: Prices lower; few sales fan- 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal quiet. Midsummer is dull period these 
products. Prices at ceiling levels, Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
$3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues poor. Supplies only mod- 
erate. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 31 at $5.50 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 











v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 

WANTED AT ONCE AN ALL AROUND 

baker for small shop in Northern Cali- 


fornia. Address Polly Ann Bakery, Box 
546, Alturas, Cal. 








EDITOR’S NOTE. —Semolina quotations 
at the leading markets will be found in 
the general flour price table at the bottom 
of page 78. A comprehensive review of 
semolina market news appears on page 14. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date July 29, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 











7—Wheat—, rn——, -——Oatse——,, -—-Rye——» -~Barley— 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

pe eee ee 5,733 2,151 77 55 22 97 89 3 4 
BE. ish oe evre rides 13,437 4,984 393 819 1,449 1,725 2,710 3,883 620 800 
Dr eee 191 936 os ee 6 ee ae a oe 62 
GNI 0} 6. vad kb ces Be 9,585 6,191 5,125 664 640 1,485 12,180 8,215 644 1,118 
ME Ci dG wb:de cet koEe 8,54 31,995 ee 3 150 122 182 2,145 1,764 2,078 
DOEe. WOTth oo vive caves 13,462 12,896 132 101 539 88 11 63 163 85 
RE es 3,584 5,681 te ee = 5% ‘a a’ ee aT 
ERGRCHIMGON 6c cde cess 9,701 10,982 ‘ ae oe ‘a vs Ph ‘eo es 
ERGIGMEDOMNS 2. cccccne 2,732 1,811 1,120 1,085 89 162 4 81 es 39 
ME bv a ba oct 27,282 37,112 826 574 26 274 154 902 556 867 
Milwaukee ........... 2,493 449 139 33 2 2 134 72 1,831 1,480 
Minneapolis’ .......... 13,295 8,215 455 1,188 47 779 2,206 5,972 960 1,891 
New Orleans ......... 1,005 1,909 11 18 77 43 10 2 89 on 
Wow Yoru 3 ...ccccccee 857 206 2 36 10 i 1 6 1 
CED. ce eecvocescepens 6,775 13,248 1,967 1,329 99 506 89 420 81 241 
PES 344 337 574 63 27 98 184 
Philadelphia .......... 2,445 2,149 91 26 8 11 21 38 ee 1 
ES ees 6,747 7,865 1,100 378 115 433 45 61 77 327 
a eres 440 980 95 123 23 34 23 102 33 35 
Bt... SOOCPM oosccccccee 3,931 5,631 444 315 298 288 3 11 50 185 
EE, co seen) Goan n00 7,610 7,972 3 3 2 39 — 2 150 43 
po \ errr rene rey. ty 25 os P oe 2 as ‘e ee es 
ere rere er 140,452 184,627 12,485 5,581 3,629 6,459 17,870 22,060 7,125 9,511 





LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, 


PLA-SAFE 


KANSAS 
Grain Sterage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Bakery Consultants 


Patterson & 


DwIiGHT BUILDING 





Do you know that proper malt- 
ing control this year will pay 
you especially high dividends? 


Ask for particulars 


At Your Service 


Flour Brokers 


Bechentach 


Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED BY KANSAS INTERIOR MILL, 


a general office and traffic assistant. 
Steady position for experienced man. 
Write 6876, The Northwestern Miller, 


612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





WANTED FLOUR SALESMEN TO CALL 
on trade in Chicago and adjacent terri- 
tory. Good paying positions. Give ex- 
perience and references. Address 6868, 
The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 4, Ill. 





GRADUATE CEREAL CHEMIST OR BAK- 
ing technologist with technical and some 
practical knowledge of baking for tech- 
nical writing and laboratory research on 
baking and related industries. Good op- 
portunity with well known and long es- 
tablished concern, State age, education, 
experience and draft status. If possible 
enclose snapshot. Address 6875, The 
Northwestern Miller, .166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIl. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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FOR SALE—MILL IN EXCELLENT CON- 
dition in one of best soft wheat sections 
in country. Address Schultz & Niemeier, 
411 Merchants Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv J 


8 SECTION 12 SIEVE DEEP NORDYKE 
sifter; 6 double stands of 9x18 N&M 
rolls; 2 Nordyke purifiers; 1 stand of 9x30 
Great Western rolls, A drive; 1 small 
hammer mill, belt driven, small sep- 
arator; 2 small Invincible scourers, corn 
scourer; small corn cracker Gump; No. 
13 Western corn sheller; Nordyke bran 
packer; Nordyke flour packer; B&L bran 
packer; 1 Nordyke 26-in. Centrifugal 
reel; 2 Nordyke 20-in. centrifugal reels; 
S. Howes fiour packer; Sprout Waldron 
meal sifter, 4 section; double stand of 
B&L 9x30 rolls; big supply of N&M line 
shafting and hangers, leather belting and 
composition; 1 Novadel glass top feeder 
with motor; 200-lb Gedge Gray mixer; 
25 h.p. motor with starter. Address F. 
W. Mann, P.O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE— MODERN 250-BBL FLOUR 
mill located in heart of Pennsylvania soft 
wheat belt. Mill very flexible between 
high yield and low ash. All buildings 
are brick with dry sprinkler system with 
private siding and M.I.T. privilege. Ele- 
vator capacity of 21,000 bus. Warehouse 
space for 3,000 bbls flour. Feed mill 
with hammer mill and new upright floor 
feed mixer, powered by Diesel engine. 
Mill located in fine feeding and baking 
trade area. Address 6887, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























REPRINT CHARGES 


Articles of one page or less, one hundred 
$2.50, additional 50c per hundred; minimum 
order 100. Ask for advance estimate for 
reprints if type is not standing, or where 
length of article and other extra work may 
increase the charge. Address The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 











For the baker who cares 
CHEROKEE | 2*sevsraccc: 
..... exceptional flours 

made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FiLourn MULLS, mc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: No change in market; daily 
inquiry takes care of all output, with bulk 
of mill offerings going into mixed cars and 
remainder on a day-to-day basis to old 
customers; no free straight cars offered; 
mixers would contract for future delivery at 
ceilings but mills will not do so. Ceiling 
price $37.75. 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; situation 
tight as ever. Practically no carlot offer- 
ings. Production going in mixed cars with 
flour. Wheat bran $43.20, gray shorts 
$43.20, in mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 

Wichita: Demand greater than supply, 
quotations, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply inadequate to take care trade 
needs. Bran and shorts continue at ceiling. 

Oklahoma City: Active, supplies inade- 
quate. No change, Quotations, burlap 
bags, carload shipment, for southern deliv- 
eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 
ewt; for northern deliveries: bran, mill run 
and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Hutchinson: Demand strong; trend firm; 
supply wholly inadequate; bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Toledo: Still at ceiling levels with de- 
mand taking all production. 

Cleveland: Demand much greater than 
supply. Ceilings maintained. Most mills 
unable to ship full cars millfeed, insisting 
on part flour, Quotations: spring bran, hard 
winter bran, standard midds, flour midds 
and red dog, all $42.99. 

Buffalo: Demand continues well ahead of 
supplies with trade quickly absorbing all 
offerings. Trend firm; supply very light; 
all varieties $41.55. 

Boston: Activity limited as mills disposed 
of bulk of output at mill doors. Offerings 
aside from that small and limited to 
prompt shipment. Demand good, trade re- 
quirements far from satisfied. Substitutes 
not plentiful, but demand for them light. 
Prices at ceilings. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed and red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply moderate; bran, standard, pure 
spring and hard winter $45.34, soft winter, 
nominal; midds. std., flour and red dog 
$45.34. . 

Nashville: Feed situation reached critical 
stage, reports indicate many farmers feed- 
ing cows as in mid-winter, while others 
are liquidating herds. Millers generally 
selling in mixed cars of flour and feed. 
Prices at ceilings, bran and shorts quoted 
$43.30@ 44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. . 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds., 
$36.50 per ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed firm, demand exceeding 
supply, both locally and to west coast. 
Plants working to capacity but mills only 
able to supply old customers—no new ones 
—on ration basis. Bookings run well into 
September. Quotations (unchanged): red 
bran and mill run, blended, white, midds., 
all $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Den- 
ver prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run, 
blended, white, midds., all $38 per ton, 
ceiling; California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white, midds., all 
$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for bran 
slowed little and supply available now suf- 
ficient for requirements. Shorts and mid- 
dlings are tight. Only limited quanti- 
ties of millfeed allowed to be exported. 
Quotations (domestic ceiling): bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
treal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: All supplies in excellent de- 
mand, with bulk going to eastern Canada. 
Sales: in western Canada insignificant. ‘Quo- 
tations, bran $28, shorts $29, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50. Small lots ex-country' elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand good although down somewhat from 
peak levels early in year. Supplies meager 
due to western mills closing down for re- 
pairs and replacements. Some small ac- 
cumulation of supplies by dealers here, 
but reduced output of western mills will 
quickly cut into this accumulation. Prices 
firm. Bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds., 
$33.80, ton carlots. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the United 

States at the close of the week ending 

July 22, 1944, and July 24, 1943, as re- 

ported to the United States Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— ;-~in bond-—- 
July July July July 


22 24 22 24 

: 1944 1943 1944 1943 
WOR” seca 154,574 210,267 14,458 10,504 
TOR Si cgadaes 12,642 6,810 vee bse 
GOte oxen cso? 5,156 6,372 722 358 
PS Nig ep ewe 18,720 23,182 1,810 868 
Barley ...... 7,569 10,355 233 1,355 
Flaxseed .... 1,579 20 a 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 22 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,046,000 (mone) bus; corn 
1,027,000 (964,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KAN 









































_OF DOUGH STABILITY 


DIA-CLUTERN 


FLOUR 


Wi SDOM 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator ““A’’ 

Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI | 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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N. G. Anderson Wins 
Golf Honors at 
Courtesy Club Meet 


Cuicaco, Inu.—N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., won first low net prize 
at the fourteenth annual golf tournament 
of the Bakers Courtesy Club, held at 
Rolling Green Country Club, July 11. 
Nearly 100 
tended. 
Other golf winners were: C. E. Sowles, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co; Henry 
Brainerd, Standard Milling Co; J. H. 
Debs, Chicago Metallic: Mfg. Co; John 
Pp. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co; Paul 
Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; A. C. Askelof, 
Morton Salt Co; J. E. Crawford, Kraft 
Cheese Co; Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 


members and guests at- 


Armbruster & Larsen Co., and R, E. 
Bemmels, Bemmels- Vaughan. 

R. E. Cowan, Swift & Co., won first 
low net for guests. Other guest winners 
were: Frank Heider, Ecko Products Co; 
Cc. W. Pratt, Wilson & Co; H. Brown, 
Chapman & Smith Co; J. Viskocil, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; J. Gasper, 
Ecko Products Co; G. Krueger, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 

F. A. Owens, International Milling 
Co., won the horseshoe tournament. Oth- 
en prize winners were: Edwin A. Larson, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; S. O, Werner, 
Tur Norrawestrern Miter and Amerti- 
can Baker; J. Riley, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

C. D. Wilbur, Armour & Co; Roy 
Nichols, Hotel Sherman, and J. E. Craw- 
ford, Kraft Cheese Co., won 
prizes of Budweiser beer, given by C. 
H. Grupe, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Prizes were awarded at the dinner 
presided over by A. W. Fosdyke, presi- 
dent of the club. He presented Sgt. 
L. Weislow, a member of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club, who has been in many 
parts of the world during his service in 
the armed forces, and Sgt. Tom Ahern, 
formerly of Ecko Products Co. 

The committee in charge was: John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., chair- 
man; George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
and Harry Sullivan, Standard Brands, 


special 


Inc. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUGAR ZONES SUSPENDED 
IN REVISED OPA RULING 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Suspension of 
zoning restrictions on the distribution 
of sugar by continental cane refiners and 
domestic beet sugar processors—in effect 
since 1942—has been announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The zones, which have been revised 
from time to time, now closely approxi- 
mate the normal distribution areas of 
most refiners, OPA said, and because 
most sugar refiners will be operating at 
capacity during the next three months, 
selling their product to customers in the 
markets normal to them, it was decided 
to suspend the zoning requirements. 

End of zoning restrictions, OPA added, 
should result in the distribution—of 
slightly more sugar during the coming 
three months than would have been like- 
ly under zoning, because a producer will 
now be able to sell to a customer across 
a zone line when he can ‘produce sugar 
enough to do so. 

OPA said. that zoning restrictions will 
be returned at a later date if required 
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to maintain even distribution of sugar 
throughout the country. 

OPA said that, at present, distribu- 
tion of sugar in the East and West is 
“in balance” and, as long as this balance 
of distribution and supplies continues, 
zoning of sales should not be necessary. 

Zoning of distribution originally was 
initiated in 1942 to (1) assure the avail- 
ability of sugar throughout the country, 
(2) minimize government 
moving sugar to deficit areas, and (3) 
reduce crosshauling to a minimum. 

The action was taken in Amendment 
to Eleventh Revised Zoning Order No. I 


expense in 


under Revised Ration Order 3, effective 
July 14, 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEET SUGAR PRODUCTION 
GAINS AS CANE DECLINES 


report 








The government’s July 
estimated sugar beet production at 7,- 
227,000 tons. This is an 
slightly more than 10% compared with 


crop 
increase of 
last year’s July 1 estimate of 6,522,000 


tons. On an output of 997,000 short 
_tons, raw value, last year, the indicated 


‘sugar outturn this year is slightly more 


than 1,100,000 short tons, raw value. 
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The July 1 estimate of 7,227,000 tons 
of sugar beets compares with the 1933- 
43, inclusive, 10-year average of 10,- 
094,000 tons. Acreage is estimated as 
of July 1 at 597,000, against 548,000 last 
year and the 10-year average of 852,000. 
Acre yield is put at 12.1, against 11.9 
and 11.8, respectively. ! 

Sugar cane production as of July 1 
is estimated at 6,166,000 tons, against 
6,510,000 a year ago and a 10-year aver- 
age of 5,329,000. Acreage is put at 
304,000, against 316,000 a year ago and 
281,000 as a 10-year average. Yield per 
acre is 20.3, 20.6 and 18,8, respectively. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 


HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





"he 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The pin-point precision used in milling 
HUNTER’S CREAM is important in 
making this flour uniform and exact in its 
characteristics, but it also is highly im- 
portant in milling it with efficiency and 
economy. Bakers in their own production 
work know what that means. 


* 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


CABLE. CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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» 
Canada's LIMITED : 
Wiinediiors and Lmporters 


oldest and largest 
Millers 
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BRANDS: 








Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
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} THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
} COMPANY, LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . CANADA 


Millers of Canadian _ 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 






PURITY ue STERLING 
| THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


— | All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
1. FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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Head 
Office— 


Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 





Cable 


Address— 
““Mapleshaw,”’ 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








a 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 3S > 














- JUTE 4 - JUTE < 
wee BAGS coro 
- BAGS _ BAGS 
| COTTON : IN CANADA COTTON 
The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f A 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


fies ik 








Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















—e COATSWORTH COOPER | “* °°!" #Noum 
LIMITED 
, Bulk ona Ground 
James Michardson & sons ‘eer me 
Z / MM / 7 & a 
. To the U. S. A. 
Grain erchent Shippers and Exporters Feeds ot hts 
ne nl town | ronovro,auEvaTOn 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” aaa TORONTO CANADA 






































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY”, - 


“WOODLAND”. =. 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Fr 99 
Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








ep the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


mcnast QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitre Co., Inman, Kan. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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TRUCK FLEET CREDIT FOR 
GAS COUPONS EFFECTIVE 


Office of Price 
Administration has announced cancella- 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— 


tion of gasoline inventory coupons and 
an order permitting truck fleet operators 
to use ration checks instead of coupons 
for gasoline delivered into the tanks 
of units of their fleets. 

Both moves were designed to advance 
the fight on the gasoline black market. 

The inventory coupons, issued directly 
to gasoline dealers, went out of exist- 
ence July 15, as did certificates. 

“Counterfeiters have only recently dis- 
covered that the 100-gal inventory cou- 
pon is a profitable field for their art,” 
OPA said. “Both counterfeit and stolen 
inventory coupons have been turning up 
in increasing proportions in ration bank 
deposits in many parts of the country. 
Wiping this type of coupon out entirely 
was decided upon as the cleanest method 
of stopping traffic in it.” 

Also striking at the black market, 
OPA made it possible for truck fleet 
owners to eliminate the handling of 
Effective July 14, 
large operators of fleets may set up ra- 


coupons by drivers. 


tion bank accounts, designate certain 
gasoline dealers from whom they wish 
to buy gasoline on ration credit, and 
then mail to them once a week a ration 
check for the gasoline delivered into 
units of the fleet during the week. OPA 
said a tight record keeping and report- 
ing system is prescribed to prevent de- 
linquencies. 
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NO INDUSTRIAL CURTAILMENT 
OF COAL IN THIRD QUARTER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the above- 
ground supply of coal now increased to 
approximately 65,000,000 tons—a 43-day 
reserve—the Solid Fuels Administration 
will not find it necessary during the 
third quarter to carry out its planned 
curtailment of industrial coal consump- 
tion. : 

Officials will not go beyond the third 
quarter in forecasting what the coal 
situation is apt to be. Until October, 
at least, restrictive measures which have 
been in preparation will not be applied 
to industry. 

The prospects for the last quarter 
of this year and the first of next year 
will turn in large measure upon whether 
Selective Service will extend deferments 
which are to expire this month. Favor- 
able action on deferments—if coupled 
with uninterrupted operation of the 
mines—should enable the industry to 
continue increasing the above-ground 
supplies. 

The curtailment of industrial consump- 
tion, if it should prove necessary after 
the third quarter, will be carried through 
in such a way, at least at the start, 
as to interfere as little as possible with 
actual production operations. 

Plants will be urged particularly to 
study the possibility of fuel savings 
through reduction of plant space heat- 
ing. Should this not prove sufficient, 
SFA might order a general cutback in 
coal consumption by all industries, with 
nonessential industries taking a 50% 
cut, for example, and essential indus- 
tries taking only a 5% .cut. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


> 


e 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Sd 


Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 


“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 

















Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agen 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


we’ Winnipeg Grain E 4 hange, - 
Chicago Board of Trade 














| OR e.g & 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat ym Elevators in Manitoba, 


askatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesora 

















r 





WHE 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

























ARCHER: VANIELS 7M 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
BUFFALO.N.Y. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ra1on¥. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANSISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 


Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





“DURAMBER’’ 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 





Milled from Carefully Selected 





AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


———. 
as 


is of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Oable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 
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COLD 


A new farm hand from the city was 
told, one wintry morning in the small 
hours, to harness the mule. In the dark 
he tackled one of the cows instead of 
the mule. 

The farmer shouted from the house: 
“Say, what’s keeping you so long?” 

“I can’t get the collar over the mule’s 
head,” shouted back the farm hand; “his 
ears are frozen!” 

¥ ¥ 
EXPERT 

First Stenographer.—We have an effi- 
ciency expert in our office now. 

Second. Stenog.—What does he do? 

First Stenog.—Well, if women did it, 
men would call it nagging. 

¥ ¥ 
WELL? 

At a quiz recently given at a college, 
one of the questions was: “Name two 
ancient sports.” A Freshman wrote: 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” 

ALL RIGHT 

Boss.—I wish you wouldn’t, sing while 
you’re working. 

Secretary.—But I’m not working. 

v ¥ 
ONE STEP 

Rookie (at U.S.O. dance): Life to me 
was a big empty desert until I met you! 

Gal.—So that’s why you dance like 
a camel! 

¥ ¥ 
OFTEN 

Landlady.—1 think you had _ better 
board elsewhere. 

Joe Bird.—Oh, I often had, 

Landlady.—Often had what? 

Joe.—Had better board elsewhere. 

vy 
HIS HARD LUCK 

“Mandy,” said the dusky woman’s mis- 
tress, “I’ve heard about your hard luck. 
And I’m terribly sorry.” 

**Deed, ma’am, Ah ain’t had no hahd 
luck.” 

“But your husband—wasn’t he killed 
in an accident yesterday?” 

“Oh, yas’m; but dat’s his hahd luck, 
not mine.” 

¥ ¥ 
THE SILENT TYPE 

Major.—I never talk about anything 
I don’t understand. 

Colonel_—Yeah, I’ve heard about your 
great reputation for silence. 

¥ ¥ 
MISUNDERSTANDING 

“Now,” she asked, “is there any man 
in the audience who would let his wife 
be slandered and say nothing? If so, 
stand up.” 

A meek little man rose to his feet. 
The lecturer glared at him. “Do you 
mean to say you would let your wife 
be slandered and say nothing?” she cried. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he apologized; “I 
thought you said slaughtered.” 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION 
Flour and 


BROKERAGE 
Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK 


- ARKANSAS 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Cavin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


New York 

















J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 


324 N. Holliday St. 


Baltimore, Md. | 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,”” Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. OC. 3. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


* BORMERL 
WALKERS, WINS & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 'DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘“‘Pxiuip,” Dundee 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Comme Buildings 
57/59 St. _ ll Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 





Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





118 So. 6th St. 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





| 
GLASGOW, C.2 | 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee one 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJTLOUR powestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 














f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
x, N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England aad Offices 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 














“Golden Loaf” ts our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











-FEOUR—— 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR anes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















“NIGHTON 


bk QO 


FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


ee PRO 5 ks bi Wh de ka Caw c Ket wctiesaeud $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S............ceeeeeeeees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





9” John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica 

Hurt paliding - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank uilding - = Montreal 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas Ci 


ty . 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








= . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Now- bwy N-RICHMENT-A 


out of Local Stocks 


ins of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 





OF A GRAIN BUYER 


When the wheat harvest begins, this telegraph ticker clatters 24 hours 
a day, carrying “‘secret”’ information that enables a General Mills 
grain buyer to purchase the pick of the nation’s wheat crop. 

This telegraph instrument relays the results of the General Mills 
wheat survey—which means that General Mills grain buyers know 
the facts about the new wheat crop as soon as it reaches the market. 
By sections and counties, the nation’s wheat is sampled, chemically 
tested, baked into bread. Results of these tests are tabulated, analyzed 
and flashed by wire to General Mills grain buyers—all within a few 
hours from the time the combines first start moving down the grain 
fields. 

Because of the Wheat Survey, it is possible for General Mills grain 
buyers to purchase only the best grains—grains that mean uniform 
high-quality products in your shop. You need have no product vari- 
ations when you use General Mills bakery flours—they are guaran- 
teed to give controlled performance! 


General Mills, Inc. 


Products Control Department 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 








